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HER EDUCATION 
(page 12) 



Bedside manners are extra: 
LAW suffers from 
compartmontalization of 
specialisms and approaches 
iust as much as medicine. 

d 

Patrick Dalton examine the 
need for a new "clinical" 
approach to legal education 
(page 13) 

'a invasion of 




offered clear signs that the 
League of Nations could not 
effectively keep the peace. In 
the second of an occasional 
Beries on the political crises of 
the laBt half century , IanNish 
considers the origin and fate of 
"Manchukuo” (page 15) 

Communism and 
development, inflation and 
unemployment, the managed 
economy, productivity, 
protection and growth: these 
and other aufcgecta are 
examined in six pages of 
reviews of ECONOMIC 
BOOKS (pages 20-25) 
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Ptxir Kccic! If many reports of its 
proposed merger with North Slafford- 
shirc Polytechnic are to be believed 
this is a last -gasp strategy, the only 
alternative to otherwise inevitable clo- 
sure. Indeed such is the instinctive 
snobbery that still prevails in large 
parts of British higher education tne 
difference between outright closure 
and amalgamation with a polytechnic 
does not appear to be significant to 
some people. Both represent the anni- 

I hilar Ion of rhe university. 

Poor City! The naive hope in that 
university that the idea of a merger 
with the City of London Polytechnic 
would simply go away has been des- 
troyed by Sir David Hancock's recent 
letter. Tne permanent secretary's let- 
ter contains what is conventionally 
regnrdcd ns an offer that you cannot 
refuse - more usually made by Marlon 
Brando with padded checks and in a 
semi- Italian mumble. Sir David nsks 
the City University on bchnlf of the 
Secretary of State to "review” its 
decision not to take part in the feasibil- 
ity study of an amalgamation which 
was proposed last year by the Inner 
London Education Authority. 


placed on the coercion of the univeri- 

3 1. Both are seen as acting under 
uress. At City this appears olatant. 
After some initial vacillation, especial- 
ly perhaps by the vice chancellor, the 
university decided last year it did not 
wish to pursue the idea of a merger 
with the City of London Polytechnic, 
even by taking the first small step and 
agreeing to participate In a feasibility 
study with the polytechnic and the 
ILEA and the University Grants Com- 
mittee and the National Advisory 
Body as interested observers. For 
better or worse that was the uitiverei- 

S ’s decision. Now It has been told 
untly to change (Is mind. 

At Keele the element of coercion is 
less obvious. Here the initiative has 
come from the university. But Keele 
has been included on too many of 
those informal lists of vulnerable in- 
ititutions so Influentially gossiped ab- 
out in and around Government for 
mmplocent comfort. So it has been 
difficult to prevent a cynical inter- 
pretation of the university's motives 
raining ground. According to this 
Interpretation the university has made 
a clever move which demonstrates that 
it is prepared to contemplate its future 
with an open-minded flexibility, or is 
simply anticipating the Inevitable by 
proposing a merger with North Staf- 
fordshire now rather than facing a • 
forced merger in three of four years. 

Hub emphasis on coercion is both 
exaggerated and wrong. It is exagger- 
ated because it distorts the balance of 
motives behind the proposed mergers, 
especially at Keele. Of course Keele 
would face a difficult future as an 
independent university. But that ex- 
perience would haTdly place It in a 
unique position. Certainly its fewer 
than 3,000 students place Keele un- 
comfortably close to most people’s 


estimate of the minimum viable size 
fur a university. Its origins as an 
expression of Inc extramural enthu- 
siasm of the austere and high-princi- 
pled 1940s ubo place Kccic in a unique 
and so isolated category, coming utter 
the civic and redbrick universities but 
before the 1960s wave of new universi- 
ties. Neither factor may be especially 
helpful in terms of the research reputa- 
tions rat-race and A level scores beau- 
ty contest that arc to be the regime 
imposed on the universities in the 




But Keele does not face imminent 
closure, ur probably closure at any 
time. London gossip should not be 
taken so seriously, in investigating a 
possible merger with North Stafford- 
shire the university is not accepting an 
offer that it cannot reasonably refuse. 
It does have on alternative, to soldier 
on as a beleaguered institution which 
will almost certainly be the common 
experience of more than a dozen 
universities. Keele is talking about a 
transbinary merger because it wants to 
not because it has to. Indeed both its 
geographical position in the Potteries 
and its pecuuar traditions probably 


merger more favourably than the aver- 
age university. 

Even with City the emphasis on 
coercion may be misleading. Of course 
the university is in a bit of a comer. 
Because it cnose to stay outside Lon- 
don University it cannot look forward 
to a prestigious merger such as 
Chelsea, another former college of 
advanced technology, hasjust accom- 
plished with King's. The City of Lon- 
don has not provided the powerful 
comrounual support which was antici- 
pated. perhaps because the city's 
financial interests are not reflected in 
the predominance of engineering with- 
in, the university. Its business school 
with its ambitions of Thatcherite self- 
sufficiency in its plush Barbican base is 
another unsettling factor in City's 
present constitution. 

However, the case for a merger with 
the City of London Polytechnic is not 
constructed entirely out of such nega- 
tive factors. Like Keele, City would 
survive without merging with its neigh- 
bourhood polytechnic. But the posi- 
tive attractions of such a merger with 
ILEA's quietest but maybe best, 
polytechnic are also appreciated with- 
in the university, if not yet by a 
majority. The combined institution 
would nave a disciplinary mix that 
fitted in much better with the City of 
London's preoccupations, so perhaps 
leading to an increase in communal 
support. It would also benefit from the 
polytechnic’s impressive commitment 
to continuing education. It would 
move from being a side-show along- 
side the much more spectacular Lou- 
don University act to become an 
impressive act fn its own right. And, of 
course, it would please a wide range of 
powerful patrons, the Department of 
Education and Science and the ILEA, 
the UGC and the NAB, all of whom 


could reasonably be expected to back 
their ambitions with resources. 

But the emphasis on coercion is 
wrong in a more fundamental sense. 
For it reflects the thoughtless and 
indefensible belief, maybe instinct is 
better, in universities that there is no 
worthwhile life on the wrong side of 
the binary line, or in the no man's land 
between the two sectors where Keele 
and City (and North Staffordshire and 
City of London) might find them- 
selves. Yet transbinary mergers offer 
what mergers of institutions within a 
common sector cannot offer, a new 
beginning. However necessary and 
however well implemented mergers 
like those that have taken place among 
the schools of London University can 
only produce a more sensibly arranged 
pattern of conventional institutions. 

Mergers like those proposed be- 
tween the two Cities and between 
Keele and North Staffordshire can do 
much more. As well as producing the 
same benefits of better academic and 
more economical arrangement they 
also create a new kind of institution, 
one that breaks through the limits 
established 20 years ago at the time of 


land’s binary counterpoint. They are a 
genuinely radical enterprise, one that 
if successful can harness the academic 
excellence and the liberalism of the 
British university tradition to the 
broader and more practical goals 
embodied in the polytechnics. 

So far from having drawn the shor- 
test of short straws Keele in its willing 
proposal for a transbinaiy merger ana 


City in its more grudging acceptance of 
political force majeure nave both been 
given the opportunity to play a 
pioneering role in the most hopeful 
form of rationalization available to 
British hieher education. Theirs is the 
best not tne worst fate. Necessary as 
much rationalization within sectors 
may be, it is bound to be a plodding 
and occasionally dispiriting business. 
Hopes have to be abandoned, ambi- 
tions sacrificed, identities eroded, 
traditions lost. 

Transbinary mergers that create a 
new kind of university arc potentially 
very different. They offer new hopes to 
balance old hopes that must be aban- 
doned; they stimulate new and 
changed ambitions; they provide new 
identities more potent than the old and 
create new traditions that may break 
the constricting mould of British high- 
er education. Of course the difficulty 
that accompanies such a radical enter- 
prise has to be admitted. But these 
admitted obstacles of finance, 
academic organization, administration 
and government are as much the 
concfraof ** DES, the UGC, the 
NAB, the sponsoring local authority, 
the research councils, and the trade 
unions, as of the institutional partners. 
The latter face different obstacles, 
psychological obstacles of will and 
conviction which Keele seems to have 
surmounted and which City must face 
once again. 
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It conies os no surprise that many . 
polytechnics and colleges have not 
been able to recruit all the engineering 
students allocated to them by the 
National Advisory Body. Fart of the 
reason Is that the NAB as part of Its 
effort to switch students into science 
and technology has set targets that are 
admitted to oc over-ambitious. To 
some degree these targets were in- 
tended to act as signals to the Bystem 
and as Incentives to individual institu- 
tions. After ail targets that could be 
met too easily would be unlikely to 
create the momentum towards science 
and technology which the NAB In line 
with tho policy of the Government was 
ttying to create. 

But the NAB planners have to strike 
a delidate balance. They liave to set 
targets that stimulate a continuing 
movement towards science and tech- 
nology without creating spare capacity 
that lends to systemic inefficiency. In 


Switch on -or off? 

-"3 ' 2? places first, an ephemeral justification, was 


ui viiyMo jvmio wivy owwuihiu tv fjeavy aui 

It about right, Some targets were not 
fulfilled and had to be adjusted but np 


serious difficulty over unfilled places 
was encountered. This year it looks as 
if they have not been so successful— or 
perhaps lucky. The number of institu- 
tions unable to recruit up to their 
targets has increased - and at a time 
when the contrary pressure from the 
Department of Education and Science 
to increase efficiency by moving quick- 
y to less generous slaff/studcnt ratios 
has also Increased. 

Iho new and destabilizing factor of 
"““M twllch, the extra 
£43 million provided by the Govern- 
ment to create more engineering 
PJW ^ universities, The first phase 
of this "switch" progamme waif con- 
fined to the universities, with all too 
predictable consequences for 

I™ .? a0 ® e modest polytechnic 
participation been permitted, and only 
after the vigorous protests of the NAB. 

l ; ' The case for this uhtord&s-oniv > 
approach rested ob tyro points, The'i 



From The Equipment Commltiw. 


Tho following minute from the neat 
meeting of the Equipment Commits 
is circulated for the information ofijj 
Heada of Department. 

Minute 123/5674/85 


After giving careful consideration to 
recent departmental equipment bids, 
the committee made the following 
comments and recommendations 

Department of Physi cs 

DECISION 

Emras-Nonius FR 682 


Emras-Nonius FR 582 
Highly Stabilized X-ray 
Generator (£11,570) 
(Committee Comment: No 
chance) 

Four ounces of iron 
filings (56p) 

Replacement Magnet 
(£1.50) 


Approved 

Approved 


NAB’s planning timetable. It was 
never a convincing reason. The second 
was that the universities could deliver 
superior quality, a belief that has been 
dented by anecdotal evidence which 
suggests that some universities have 
recruited higher diploma candidates 
regarded as unsuitable for degree 
courses by polytechnics. 

The “ switch’’ was always a doubtful 
approach to a task which everyone 
accepts as an important priority. In the 
abort run the qualified candidates were 
not available, and the chopping and 
changing provoked by the extra uni- 
versity places undermined rather than 
enhanced quality. An alternative 
approach which emphasized conver- 
sion and up-grading courses and mfea- 
sures designed to influence sixth-form 
.chore might have seemed less spec- 
abnoat certainly naye 


Department of Archaeology 

Very Small Roman Approved 
Artefact for 

Demonstration Purposes 
(£ 8 ) 

(Committee Comment: This 
item is approved on the 
understanding that the "artefet* 
will be available for exhibition 
in the Administrative Block on 
Open Day) 

New trowel (£4.50) R^ectid 

Department of Biology 
Beckman DU 7 Rejected 

Scanning Spectro- 
photometer with Kinetics 
(£16,100) 

(Committee Comment: How Muchfl 
Six Assorted Frogs Approved 

(price subject to seasonal 
adjustment) 

Vice Chancellor'a Office 

In connection with 
forthcoming UGC Visitation: 

Portrait of 8ir Peter Rqjeew 

Swinnorton-Dyer by local 
artist (£260) with wife (£360) 
(Committee Comment: The Vice 
Chancellor will be asked to look 
into the possibility of acquiring a 
large coloured photograph) , 

One £20 bribe (£20) Approve* 

Department of Muaic 

One replacement second- Rqjod** 

hand nose-flute (£2) „ , , . ' 

Tin of needles for W** 

radiogram (£1.60) 

Department of Chemistry 


Fourier Transform 
90MHz Nuclear Resonance 
Spectrometer (£69,000) 

(Committee Comment: Pull the 

other one) . ^ 

New bit of rubber tubing Ap^ 

for Bunsen burner (£1) ^ 

Packet oflitmus papers Appro 

(large) (£2.50) 

Department of Experimental 
Philosophy 

Replacement Hare Rqje**“ 

(present animal is now 
Insufficiently agile for use in 
Zeno's Paradox demonstration) 
(Committee Comment: The 
Department will be asked to 
look into the poutbllity of 
handicapping the tortoise ) ^ ^ _ 
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Research avoids spending squeeze 


by John O’Leary 
and Jon Turney 

There was good news for research but little cheer for 
teaching in universities or polytechnics in this week’s 
announcement of Government spending plans for 
the coming three years. 

Science was the main beneficiary, the research 
councils receiving an extra £15 million in each of the 
three years hovered by the statement. And the 
scheme to replace equipment is selected university 
research centres, which had to be scaled down when 
list year’s plans to cut student grants were aban- 
doned, has been fully reinstated and extended to a 
third year. 

But the squeeze continues for higher education in 
general. Appeals from the vice chancellors for more 

3 to compensate for rises in National Insurance 
utions and clinical academics' pay, and from 
the local authorities to maintain funding levels in 
polytechnics and colleges have fallen on deaf ears. 
The universities’ recurrent grant has been held at 
the level proposed in January's Expenditure White 
Piper, representing a cut of 1 .6 per cent in real terms 
Kcoraing to the Government. And hopes of some 
itcognition of additional costs in 1986/87 are also 
dashed with the announcement of a grant of £1,342 
million, only 2.5 per cent up on the current year. 
Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dycr, chairman of the 
University Grants Committee, told a meeting at 
Exeter University on Wednesday that Sir Keith 
Joseph appeared to regard all public expenditure ns 
1 positive evil”. 

la a disappointed reaction to this week's expendi- 
ture statement he said the case for education was not 
being put as powerfully as it could be by Sir Keith. "If 


Queue grows 
for freer 
validation 

by Karen Gold 


• Science budget un bv £15 minimi far thn* • . / ^ Qcial sciences, in the form of a “new blood" scheme 

• science Duoget up uy iis mutton for three , to ^ adm | nistcred by the British Academy , which 

years. r. i ic r-n lti ■ l .l. .i 


VMp n ■luiimiMiviwu i/y i lit* u i man n»<Huwiiij v ttuimi 

A cin mill inn fn* thrm* vum ■? ■ . will fund 25 fellowships in each of the next three 

mSSjfc ^ years. And the Computer Board also receives £3 

selected university research centres. million over two wears fn enhance iu Inint Academic 


i New blood scheme for 25 students per year In 
humanities and social sciences. 

• Universities’ recurrent grants pegged below 
inflation. 

• Advanced ftirther edcuation pool confirmed at 
£15 million below NAB demands. 

t Review of student support abandoned. 

you have someone representing your interests who 
has a good public image and has outstanding 
character who will fight your corner, you have a 
chance, but Sir Keith Joseph has neither. Just 
compare us with defence." 

Confirmation of a budget of £661 million for the 
advanced further education pool will trigger a fierce 
row over next year’s intakes in colleges and 
polytechnics. The committee of the National Advis- 
ory Body decided last week to sanction a rise of more 
than 5,000 in student numbers for 1986/87 despite 


than 5,000 in student numbers for 1986/87 despite 
clailms that another £15 million was needed to 
maintain existing funding levels. 

Dr Ray ‘ RJckctt, director of Middlesex 
Polytechnic, accused the committee of hypocrisy in 
agreeing to increase numbers in defiance of the 
NAB’s polity of allowing no further cut In funding 
levels. But Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of the 
NAB boArd, said that the committee had decided to 
preserve access for students, recognizing that re- 
sources might have to drop below acceptable levels 
for a short crisis period. 

There was better news for the humanities and 


fa Council for National Academic 
Awards, along the lines of those which 
MgM this term at Sheffield and New- 
caitle polytechnics. 

Despite the imminence of n Govera- 
decision on the Lindop report 
which recommended complete tree- 
in validation for some institu- 
most polytechnics and some 
Sieges have already begun discus- 
“MB with the CNAA on agreements 
w»hin the limits of the council’s pre- 
Knt charter. 

Several polytechnics may have new 
Aments starting in January. The 
present frontrunner is Kingston, 
whose detailed submission successfully 
trough the first stage of the 
, AA s process for new agreements 
5® week, when it was considered by 
“^council’s reviews coordinating sub- 
Hnnraittee. 

The Kingston proposal is very simi- 
* to the She fneld one: a one-year 
wpenment in which the polytechnic’s 
“Meraic board carries out new and 
Ration of courses in conjunction 
•mi invited outsiders to continue the 
of peer review. 

J^ong other polytechnics pressing 
^agreements soon are Plymouth, 
wants a January agreement; 
reentry, which says it wants one as 
5!? as possible; Middlesex, where 
inerc has been talk of a January 


!! ?' an!s onc the end’ of this 
^woernic year. 

t-T^ty-tiirce Institutions are known 
CNaa « at ,CflSt Informal talks with 
and » offlce rs on new agreements, 
°/. those have told the 
ThifiCii Wr ttfog that they want one. 
iK™* a ^ etter tne council in 
summer to all institutions asking 



years. And the Computer Board also receives £3 
million over two years to enhance its Joint Academic 
Network (JANET). 

The boost for the research councils means Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, has granted what he promised last year but 
failed to deliver i n the face of backbench revolt over 
cuts in student support. And the new money won 
from the Treasury means the increase goes beyond 
that, giving the Advisory Board faT tne Research 
Councils as much as it bid for in 1986/R7 , though not 
in the next two years. 

The money will be split, £10 million going on 
strategic research projects in areas like chemical 
sensors, protein engineering, atmospheric chemis- 
try, molecular neurobiology and crop plants, and £5 
million for capital investments. 

The University Grants committee’s highly selec- 
tive scheme of special equipment awards will be 
worth £10 million Instead of £7 million in each of the 
next two years, and is extended for an extra year at 
the same level. This will ultimately yield grants for 
large equipment purchases for 50 or so research 
groups, one nf the key factors in persuading 
outstanding British scientists to turn down offers to 
work overseas. 

Increased student numbers and n higher propor- 
tion of students receiving mandatory awards pro- 
duces a big increase in the money set aside for grants. 
But Sir Keith announced that he had abandoned his 
plan for a consultative paper on student support. 

Details, page 3 


‘Spy’ plan to 

monitor 

teaching 

by Peter Aspden 
Heads of department at Glasgow 
University are being urged to hold 
regular checks on thdr staff, Includ- 
ing sluing In on lecturers seminars 
and laboratory work, to see If their 
teaching Is up to standard. 

The move ts one of the recom- 
mendations of a senate report which 
has been produced to defines code of 
teaching for lecturers. 

The code, says the report, Is on 
“acknowledgement that universities 
may properly be expected to be 
accountable for their teaching, as 
well as for their research”. 

It says that monitoring of teaching 


Stepping eastwards: literary magi John Fowl# (right) and Malcolm 
Bradbury at the University of East Anglia thb week. Fowles was 
“ AIdi » rare public appearance to ; dfacu* ilta 


control mechanism, which might In 
the foreseesable future "be seen as a 
reasonable requirement by an out- 
side body which recognizes courses 
provided by the university”. 

The report also envisages an 
“onerous and demanding” role for 
beads of department, who should 
"check upon the teaching, assess- 
ment and pastoral care functions of 
all leaching staff. Sitting In on Lec- 
tures, seminars, laboratory work etc, 
should be accepted as normal prac- 
tice, as should cross-assessment and 
consideration of. comments made on. 
students* work*’. 



Genesis of 
secrecy, 12 
and 20 


Two-year 


The National Advisory Body is to 
press ahead with plans for two-year 
degrees despite a refusal by the uni- 
versity Grants Committee to join tho 
experiment. . 

osals for two-year courses for 
high-fliers were first made in the 
NAB’s strategy advice to Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, last year. But the 
submission made university participa- 
tion a condition of progress because of 
the danger that the courses might lack 
the prestige necessary to attract good 
applicants. 

While retaining the tliree-year de- 
gree as the nonn , a pilot project would 
test the demand for and feasibility of 
accelerated study by those judged 
capable of reaching tne required stan- 
dard in n shorter period. 

The Government’s Green Paper on 
higher education gave approval for a 
limited experiment in a small number 
of universities and polytechnics and 
invited the universities and public 
sector bodies to consult on a pilot 
scheme. 

However, the plan looked dead 
when Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, 
chairman of the University Grants 
Committee, told the NAB there was 
“no support at all" in the UGC for 
even a limited experiment. 

The NAB chairman’s study group 
was given the option of abandoning the 
plan or pressing the UGC to reconsid- 
er if a transbinary exercise was consi- 
dered essential to the success of the 
project. But its members derided In- 
stead to go it alone with a feasibility 
study for a pilot scheme. 

Support for a public sector initiative 
came from institutional- representa- 
tives as well as those from the local 
authorities and Industry. The new 
degrees would be closely associated 
with industry and commerce, possibly 
restricted to sponsored students so as 
to ensure the job prospects of the early 
recruits. 


V-cs’ code includes option to ban campus speakers 


tionxi 1 *^ 05e a b*>ve, the iustitu- 
HatfipS T? queue are: Brighton, 
Huddersfield, Lancashire, 
Manchester, North East 
North Staffordshire, Oxford, 
Sunderland, Trent and 


Su °derland, Trent and 
gJ^foampton polytechnic, and 
Hu mberaide and Worcester 
- Cflfllfmwd nit rttfie 3 


Ubiversities may have to ban pubhc Altho ] • bcen a p^ular 
figures from speaking on campus if the .» (], c slcretary of State for 

organizers of meetings aunot | guaran- ^ Kcjth Joseph, events 

tee effective security nujwre. Educatio . wgency t0 ^ 

The banning option wlU be inc juried UUs , mQve 

in a code ofprartice to bedrejriated to ‘hwj^^ University, tbe 

all universities by the Committee of minister Mr David Wad- 

Vice Chancellors and Principals later S oSonwaharassed and abused last 

this month. , * tufL, « be talked to 400 students 

TTjecodewillinakecleartouidvera- £ Government’s policies on 

ties (hat freedom of speech knot » Sriation.Hedescribedsomeofthe 

absolute itfil ^at rf (times, -dig as "animate". - 

verity authorities should have tne sw has demanded a 

right to stop meetings or vials by , j from., the i students. 

annirMpRi^ 1 ficures K there is any war ■ resoonrible ■for/ 


report does not prove satisfactory. 

At the same time, another con- 


Sheffield. 

The vice chancellors’ code of prac- 
tice will give detailed guidelines on 
how to achieve better security at 


troversiai public figure, Mrs Victoria ’ meetings, emphasising that any extra 
GllUck, has announced her Intention expenses for.speciai measures should 


SSTVSy ^eetfons or virits by 
controversial figure* «L there it 


threat to their safety.. 


The univenuty has demanaea a oetomuneq 
JKahKS from the , students’ ’ platfofrn di 

S. d wB* -n W-W* to CWM. M 


to cancel all speaking engagements in 
universities because of a "co-ordinated 
campaign against her being heard”. 
Mrs GiUick. who recently lost htr 


Mrs GiUick, who recently lost her 
case to prevent doctors being allowed 
to prescribe the pill for girls under 16, 
said "lunatic political elements" were 
determined that she should not have a 
plalforin durjpg. recept tneqtiijgs at 
Oxford, Maijejujater, Glasgow., and 


expenses for. special measures snout a 
be borne by the organizers. 

It will also recommend disciplinary 
measures which may be taken against 
trouble-makers, including suspension 
and fines for students, and taking 
outsiders to court. Vice chancellors 
h ave maintained to Sir Keith that most 
jf flip (rouble at meetings, is caused by 

"rcnt-a-.irlbb” crowds of political. aaj.VT. 
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Now Owl the BBC's presents (ion of 
Tender Is the Night has trickier! away 
into dismal oblivion, I Ibid myself 
thinking again about Scott Fitzgerald 
and at the same time about some of 
the problems and Implications in 
translating literary materiui into 
televisual form. On the latter point I 
am In. a relatively strong position 
because architecture Is a very visual 
subject that cries out to be (limed and 
televised: (hough I liuvc to add that It 
took many yonrs and many meetings 
before (he BBC was persuader! that 
architecture was a suitable subject 
for treatment. One of tlte celebrated 
gurus of the corporation had de- 
clared that (he (rouble with 
architecture was that it wasn't suffi- 
ciently visual, a truly original view. 

For me and doubtless many other 
students the reading of Scott Fitz- 
gerald's novels was one of the de- 
lights of my student days. I suppose I 
read them at the right time, even 
though it was in anything but the 
right university. There wns nothing 
about Edinburgh that matched the 
scenes In This Side of Paradise and 
nothing either about tbe poverty- 
stricken and often squalid environ- 
mentsln which 1 dreamed my dreams 
and had my visions. And yet there 
was something immediate and 
magical about reading it and the 
grim grey city of Edinburgh and its 
dour uulverslty took on a new dimen- 
sion that made it even more drastic 
and tormenting. 

Tender is the Night, which i read 
when l was studying English lUera- 


The trouble with d 

television is that it.is J 

unconvincing’ i 


ture and was reading widely without I ' 


t that paid off handsomely but 
probably shouldn't be recommended 
to the passive young - almost con- 
vinced me tliat Fitzgerald had 
achieved what he wanted, the writing 
of a great novel that would be ''good, 
good, good." Its flat ending could 
only be realistic. 

Surrounded by occasionally opti- 
mistic but usually disillusioned ex- 
servicemen with realism stamped all 
over their faces, I assumed that we 
would oil be (failures In theend (which 
was pretty realistic, of course) and 
just hoped that I would meet someone 
rich enough In exotic Mediterranean 
resorts lo make It Interesting. 

The trouble with the television 
presentation was that It was uncon- 
vincing. From the start It seemed 
impossible that Dick Diver could be a 
brilliant psychoanalyst so it was not 
very surprising when he (failed to 
achieve. His parties did not offer the 
fantasy and Imagination that 1 had 
expected: they seemed Indeed rather 
a bore. There was no sense of lurking 
disaster tint to there In the book from 
the beginning. Nicole looked right 
and was sufficiently mysterious. But 1 
I did wonder, as I have occasionally 
done during other performances, 
whether whBl made her enigmatic 
and thus convincing was that she 
simply didn’t understand what the 
play was about and so looked as 
Dallied as she actually was. 

It may be that Scott Fitzgerald 
does not easily translate Into Him, 
that to, into dialogue. Unless the 
adapter translates comment Into dia- 
logue one misses those unexpected, 
haunting and memorable phrases 
that seem to come naturally to Fitz- 
gerald’s fertile brain. Perhaps the 
book should have been translated 
Into a story told by the different 
characters through whom the diffe- 
rent parts of the book are seen. Or 
.’perhaps I am Just growing old and 
^mtoMo the m«gk^' ■ 


Sir, - Temporarily engaged as 1 am 
with the education nf art and design 
students I turned with eagerness from 
Patrick Nutt gens column to G. C. A. 
Dickson's essay - “Risky business" 
(HIES, November I) and suffered 
shivers. 

Guileful as I am to scholars of bank- 
ing and insurance for clarifying 
the distinction between speculative 
and pure risks in imlusirial/cuinincrcial 
activities i was disappointed in find 
lit at the speculative side nf l lie coin 
| ap| tears the minor of the two chal- 
lenges now under iuvesiigatiuri by 
students of bank inn and commerce, it 
is perhaps one of trie unfa thorn able of 
problems confronting the present gov- 
ernment's design pol icy/philosophy 
that whilst the nation's creative re- 
sources - in the person of designers - 
are being politically and bureaucrati- 
cally marsh filled to resuscitate our 
economy, there is a failure of entrep- 
reneurial guts to venture fearlessly into 
the aren of speculative risk. 

Despite the consultancy schemes, 
the Design Council, the promotional 
campaigns, the mime ministerial per- 
formances on television - with all (heir 


s£te> to 


Creating wealth by desi 

engaged as I am supposedly "encouraging" signs - the tions l h 
if art and dcsiati shop-floor feed-hack continues to be current!. 




supposedly cucoui aging *■*- 

shop- floor feed-hack coni ju ues to be 
one of suspicion and cautiousness by 
businessmen towards design. It even 
appears that far from being “a risk he 
accepts as a result of engaging in the 
particular business activity" the 
businessman when confronted with 
design decisions is generally slow (if 
not Tenth) to perform with individual 
and independent flair and judgement 
in the area of speculative risk. 

The behavioural sciences, their off- 
spring market researchers, advertising 
agencies, economic forecasters and 
accountants arc all recruited to help 
minimize the risks for the entrep- 
reneur in precisely this area of specula- 
tion. It might be that the rash of 
courses cropping up for future 
businessmen nnd women intended to 
educate and alert them to the “import- 
ance and value of design" will be 
productive but it is equally possible 
that they will perform much like those 
published manuals for marital success 
- at best able to schematize what “it" is 
all about without ever really leading to 
sustained understanding and activity. 

One of the art and design institu- 


tions I have contact with is dedicated, 
currently, to being run in accordance 
with and in response to “market de- 
mand". It is perhaps a token of the loss 
of confidence in anything but the 
immediate future that such an unin- 
spiring, base utilitarian and ultimately 
unadventurous position should be 
taken by a college of art and design 
today. Has it arisen because specula- 
tive risk is far removed from the 
ingredient in business it is supposed to 
be nnd our young designers are needed 
only to perform competently rather 
than enthusiastically? 

I had hoped Mr Dickson's article 
might have been a business scholar's 
essay on (he need (or not) for real and 
unalloyed speculative risk today in the 
business community that could be of 
value to teachers and students in art 
and design. Unfortunately, it appears 
risk management education is not 
primarily interested in this area and 
like Mr Nuttgcns 1 would ask “Docs it 
matter after all?" 

Yours, 

L. J. DE FREITAS, 

17 Marlborough Place, 

Banbury, Oxon. 


Narrow debate Caught out? 


Sir, - Your leader, "Kcele and City", 
(THES, November 8) makes a good 
case for innovation in educational 
structures but narrows the terms of 
debate on the Future of universities. 

There is, and remains, no justifica- 
tion for restricting university educa- 
tion as narrowly as is done in the UK.. 
Even if the new institutions you argue 
for each doubled their intake they 
would make only a small contribution 
to righting the lack of university educa- 
tion for many people who ought to 
have it. 

By now economic restrictions are so ' 
well known and operative that the 
future of university education to consi- 
dered as if it bore little relation to the 
lives of the people and the future of the 
country. No one argues that education 
should grasp resources belonging, say, 
to the health service - indeed if 
anything the scandal of the run-down 
of the welfare state is a bigger by far 
scandal than that of the denial of 


higher, and in this case university, 
education to even a quarter of tne 
young people of the country. 

But it would be misplaced deference 
to fashion to pretend that monetarism, 
which has foiled, should dictate the 
future of generations - or at least the 
future existence of universities Uke 
Keele and their service to the com- 
munity. The truth is, as for example, 
Ireland long ago saw as the report 
Investment Hi Education showed, thBt 
the people, not government fashions, 
should be the object of policy. 

Yours sincerely, 

NORMAN COLES, 

1G1 Colney Hatch Lane, 

Ldndon N10. 

Engineering rise 

Sir, - Your front page article on 
engineering recruitment ( THES , 
November 8) contains at least one 
error of fact in that South Bank, one of 
the eight polytechnics which has re- 
ccivea money in the second part of the 
Government’s £43 million switch prog- 
ramme, did exceed its National Advis- 
■ ory Body "first year" recruitment 
target for 1985/86. 

South Bank has enrolled 890 full- 
time equivalent first-year engineering 
students, which to ah Increase of 21 per 
cent on 1984/85 and compares with a 
NAB target of 800. 

TERRY HARVEY, 

Deputy academic registrar, 

South Bank Polytechnic, 

London SE1. 

Sir, - Your article on engineering 
places was rather misleading as Tar as 
mechanical and computer aided en- 
gineering at the Polytechnic of Central 
London, is concerned. 

This year we recruited over 90 
students Into our BEng and HND 
courses, This represents otir best . in- 
take in about 10 yearn and it means that 
we will achieve our NAB target. 


Sir, - Richard Bales's effort (THES, 
November 8) to explain the strange 
chronology in Philip Thody's Don’s 
Diary (THES, October 25) has sug- 
gested a solution to another feature of 
It that had been puzzling me. 

Professor Thody records details of 
four trips to the loo between 6.41 and a 
1 1.47 but this Is followed by nearly 12 
hours of apparent abstinence until 
23.20. Is this to be explained by 
Inaccuracies in his recording (other 
examples ofwhlch have already been 
noted) orfiysomTEITatfc physiology? ~ 
No, a more plausible explanation is 
prompted by Bates's hypothesis; 
perhaps the same enthusiastic work 
on the Proust lecture that' freed^ 
Thody from time bad actually begun 
the day before the diary entry and 
been accompanied by a plate of 
madelelnes washed down with 
lashings of llmeOower tea (noted for 
Its diuretic properties) in an effort to 
get Into the mood. Could Philip 
Thody please confirm this hypothesis 
or Is It altogether too recherchS? 

Yours (faithfully, 

PETER BARNES, 

School of Education, 

The Open University, 

Milton Keynes. 
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Wrong strategy Mapping costs 


Sir, - Before your correspondence 
page to flooded with shouts of "Hey, 
refl" from those lamed or halted by the 
STEAC report, one misleading para- 
graph in Olga Wojlas's preview 
(THES November 8) needs correc- 
tion. The crucial word in the invitation 
for submissions to STEAC is 
"strategy". It appears three times in 
the firstl2 lines or the secretary's letter 
of 20 August 1984, inviting submis- 
sions of written evidence. 

It is also the very first item in the full 
terms of reference, before the two 
referred to by Ms Wojtas: “To consid- 
er nnd report on the future strategy for 
higher education in Scotland, includ- 
ing the arrangements for providing 
institutions with financial support and 
the general principles which should 
govern relationships between universi- 
ties and other institutions . . .” 


Social work 


Sir, - We arc concerned that the recent 
statement by the Central Council for 
Education and Training in Social 
Work about future plans for qualifying 
training is being seen in some quarters 
ns an attack on the future contribution 
of universities and polytechnics in this 
field. Wc wish to place on record the 
categoric view of ourselves and the 
organizations wc represent that, far 
from reducing t he role of higher educa- 
tion in this area, we would wish to see a 
considerable development. We con- 
sider that the CCETSW proposals 
support this position. 

At a time when the nation's social 
problems present a daunting challenge 
to national leaders and social service 
agencies, it is clear that we need to 
attract into social work people with i 
range of different skills ana personal 
abilities, including mature persons 
with extensive life experience and 

S aduates with the ability to combine 
eir academic social work training 
with compassion and understanding 
based on realism. The management of 
the personal social services is now a 
major task in its own right and de- 
mands a steady Inflow of those with the 
highest ability, who need an intellec- 


Sir, - Professor Rhind's article "Maps 
on Data" (THES, November 1) pro- 
vides an excellent picture of where we 
are now, and flies some interesting 
kites on the future. It also states quite 
correctly that the real rationale for 
digitizing maps lies outside the Ord- 
nance Survey - the costs involved far 
outweigh any benefits we could enjoy 
in-house. 

Digitizing is to some extent an act of 
faith, justified by the belief that suffi- 
cient users will need data of this type in 
the longer term. There is, of course, a 
temptation to delay; to wait for new 
technology to come along and reduce 
the cost and complexities currently 
Involved, and for user requirements to 
crystallize so that “we get it right first 
time . — 

However , we recognize that the very 
act of creating digital data helps to 


the current woefully inadequate post- 
qualifying training programmes and in 
pursuing applied research to assist the 
development of practice. 

It is right thut qualifying training for 
any profession should be reviewed to 
meet changing circumstances. The 
outcome of this review should be a 
more effective pattern of training 
based on constructive partnership be- 
tween the academic institutions ad 
social service agencies. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GRANT. 

Honorary secretory, 

Association of Directors of Social 
Services. 

DAVID N. JONES, 

General secretary, _ . 

British Association of Social Workers, 

DICK POOR, 

Honorary secretary, . 
Association of Directors in Social 
Work i 

DICK CLOUOH, 

General secretary, 

Social Care Associolion. 

Church teaching 

Sir, - Your second leader °f Nowinbw 
1 expresses surprise that the Bishop 
of London has written to the Prim® 
Minister in defence of the Anjahaj 1 
colleges. "The result is, confusion , 
you claim, since the churches naa dec 
losing interest in their charges. 

There was no confusion before 
November 1. All the churches, tiW 
their distinctively Christian college*, 
are making a contribution to _ioc 
well-being of society as a whole. Tnev 
wish to continue that contribution^ 
in conjunction with the local 
ities through the Nations Advisory 

n j ,“...1 1 nlannirlp. Uft 


are determined to preserve their 
leges as centres of Christian influence 
in higher education. The Volunt«; 
Sector Consultative Council, wUj 
support of the Association of Voiun 
tary Colleges, has already made tne* 
points clear. j* 


The article implies in at least one 804 J* creating digital data helps to 
place that your correspondent has got provide answers in both these Breas, 
behind the Stotbie security surround- ‘ nit , not believe that to rush into it 
. ing STEAC. Let us hope that her lapse would be a responsible way to spend 



be hind t he Stotlne security surround- 
ing STEAC. Let us hope that her lapse 
does not mean that the council nas 
succumbed to paralysis of the future 
nerve: that, having been asked to set 
their minds to overcoming the obsta- 
cles likely to confront the education of 
future generations, they have confined 
their advice to "rationalizing' 1 resource 
allocation among existing Institutions. 

For all the mintaristic connotations 
of (he metaphor, "strategy" at least 
implies moving forward with eyes 
qpen. We shall see how much Qf this 1 
intention emerges. • •» . 


rer lapse ”vy. u w a rcsponaiwo way to spend 

indl has P. ub “ tnonevj apart from anything 

e future °' se » 11 involve the diversion of 

id to set reroutes from providing products and 
le obsta- seTViccs needed today, and by all our 
cation of *“**■ . , 

confined Youre faithfully, 

resource LEONARD, 
tttutions. Ordnance Survey, 

rotations Southampton. 

least ' ■ ■ : 

:h Qf2ito‘ publication should arrive by 

Tuwday morning. They should be as 

Si •J? t l SL P Msible and w,tten On one 
i ts s >> £ ■: j Jr*® of Pj? n^Tbe’fcdltor reserves 
, tiw right te cnt Or tooend them." 


ana committee - tmu m v “ n j. 

colleges to serve their local com® 1 ® 
ties the churches are extending 
means by which their aims m®? 
fulfilled. Confusion arises only * 
operation and community serw* 
regarded by your leader, or iodee ? 
anyone, as signs that the churches 
losing interest. _ in 

We welcome your final staffmem. 
support of our true position, . 

issue deserves to be debated with bow 
concern and passion. 

Yours faithfully, 

BISHOP JOHN GIBBS, 
Chairman, , 

Association, of Voluntary i College*) 

OS' < Ma , M>lj>kn*i« RrMft. , .'. i , ■ - 1 I* 
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NAB calls for time 

on teacher training 


by John O’Leary 
The National Advisory Body hus 
avepred the demand from Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, for a new review of 
Ucber training but is defying him on 
the timing of the new exercise. 

Mr John Bcvan, the NAB secretary, 
announced the decisions in a letter this 
week to Sir David Hancock, perm* 
oeat secretary at the Department of 
Education and Science. He said that it 
was not possible to give new advice by 
Easier, as requested, and also rejected 
Sir Keith's proposal to take places 
from s particular group of colleges to 
provide an intake for Hertfordshire 
College of Higher Education. 

We recommending an intake for 
Hertfordshire by scaling down primary 
numbers throughout the country, he 
challenged the wisdom of offering the 
college a reprieve for next year. 

“Members understand the Secretary 
of State's letter clearly to suggest that 
he is disposed to accept advice on the 
closure of the college s intakes at the 
curliest convenient date," Mr Bevan 
mole. 

"In these circumstances, they find it 
difficult to see how either standards or 


morale will be encouraged at the 
college, and consider it likely that few 
aspiring teacher training students, if 
any, will be advised to apply to the 
college." 

Revised advice could not be pro- 
duced by Easter without running the 
risk of serious criticism on the period 
available for consultation , he said. But 
the principal reason for rejecting Sir 
Keith's timetable was the NAB com- 
mittee's desire to integrate the plan- 

a of teacher education with its 
crations on the shape of public 
sector higher education as a whole. 

The results of the review, conse- 
quently, will not be known until some 
six months after Easter. Mr Bevan said 
the committee found that Sir Keith's 
arguments for an early announcement 
did not seem persuasive. 

The committee considered refusing 
to undertake the new review, leaving 
the DES to undertake its own rationa- 
lization and standing by its original 
advice. But it was decided that the 
balance of advantage lay in reconsider- 
ing the proposals as part of the full 
planning exercise for 1987/88. 

Leader, back page 


Spending targets fall short 
of current estimates 


Overall Government spending on 
education will drop next year even 
before allowing for inflation if targets 
Klintbis week s autumn statement are 
met. Although the education budget 
represents a 5.8 per cent increase on 
I list year's plans, it remains well below 

fcuiimate for actual spending in 
1985/86. 

lbs intention is to keep up the 
Mpeeze on local authorities to reduce 
S*oding, particularly in schools nnd 
sM-advanced further education. But 
togber education, on both sides of the 
t binary line, will have to moke further 
; (amomles. 

i 

[ MVERSHIES: No addition to the 
itcurreal grant for 1985/86 despite 
itprentations on national insurance 
oddinlcal salaries. A recurrent grant 
of£l J42 for next year represents a 2.5 
ftt cent Increase, confirming pro- 
woaal figures, 

Allocations to the UGC for selected 
rtjwch centres lo increase from £7 
to £10 million per year, with a 
year added to the programme. 
General equipment grant to go up by 
W per cent, to £95.1 million. 

! m extra £1 million next year and £2 

j in the following two years for 
• jjj Computer Board to enhance the 
1 ^Academic Computing Network 
(JANET). 

! ADVANCED FURTHER EDUCA- 
TION: The pool for polytechnics and 

S s confirmed at £661 million, 
ng£l million for their part in the 
"Mch programme. This represents a 6 
J*rceDt increase. 

jjjunatry colleges’ pool set at £45.4 


SWITCH CASH: Money transferred 
to the DES budget from other depart- 
ments confirming tbe continuation of 
the Engineering and Technology Prog- 
ramme until 1988/89 and beyond. 

STUDENT AWARDS: An extra £25 
million to be spent next year, £23.5 
million in 1987/88 and £21 million in 
1988/89 because of increased student 
numbers and a liigher proportion of 
mandatory award holders. 

SCIENCE: A budget of £614 million 
means an increase of £15 million - 
exactly whut the Advisory Board for 
the Research Councils asked for. A 
similar iiicrcaso in the following two 
years falls short of the ABRC's bid. 

HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STU- 
DIES: Almost £500,000 will be made 
available lo the British Academy in 
each of the next three years to fund 25 
fellowships nnnunlly in the humanities 
nnd social sciences. It is the mirror 
image of a scheme for the natural 
sciences run by the Royal Society. 

NON-ADVANCED FURTHER 
EDUCATION: More thanflOO million 
to be transferred to the Manpower 
Services Commission. Staff/student 
ratios to be tightened from lost veer's 
figure of 8.5:1 to above 9:1 in response 
to criticisms by the Audit Commission. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING: A grant 
of £22 million made for 1986/87, 
concentrating on management training 
for further education lecturers, as well 
as preparing for the new General 
Certificate of Secondary Education 
and helping teachers on microelectro- 
nics ana ethnic minorities. 


Cuts threat prompts protests 


scientists from universities, 
SrW™” and colleges are to lead 
Rations to the University Grants 
r^nuttee and the National Advisory 
E b «ore Christmas, to protest at 
“^ened cuts in their subjects. 

l.y^bera of the Association of 
r*nied Societies in the Social Scten- 
whose members are spread 
^ 0 ^° ul .higher education, wifi visit 
Urr-^* , ater tiiis month and the 
fw- s L social science subcommittee in 
Members of the heads of 
P°y tochmc and college social science 
NaS u* nts 8 rou P are also to visit 
before the end of the year. 

dent ri a . n against the treal- 

Ot iOCial enrnra 


scienrl £ “J* *°f ,hc protection of 
jects fu\t n ® ln<!erin A anabusiness sub- 
tile expense of social science. 

•JJf-^^Sdeiegation toNAB will 

tire* assumption ihat social 
Police should nbt Kt mnaM fw 


public sector did not seem to have been 
m any way discussed, according to 
ALSISS secretary Dr Vicky Randall. 
"There has been no debate about it at 
all,” she said. 

Professor John Eldridgc, former 
ALSISS chairman, told an ALSISS 
meeting that the Green Paper never 
defined what it meant by “vocational 
subjects - a point that should be made 
to the UCC. 

It was clear that social sclenoe bad a 
crucial contribution to make both to 
developing general intellectual ritilto 
and in promoting understaDdingof the 
social context within which more 
"technical" expertise was to be ap 
plied, he said. 

Yet social science departments were 
expected to improve teaching sten- 
dards and respond flexibly to changing 
patterns of student, demand, pursue 
research more effectively andmafotam 
links with the local community all the 
time -their inataHWWi 
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An attentive Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State of its work conducted in conjunction with major 
for Education, scrutinizes the work of the centre for industrial firms, 

biochemical engineering and biotechnology at 

University College, London. He is pictured with Professor Malcolm Lilly, left, 

Sir Keith had been invited by University College director of the centre, and Mr Ian Baker, centre, 
to tour the faculty of engineering and examine some the college secretary. 


Space posts confirm 
shift in cash control 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Senior appointments in the new British 
National Space Centre will confirm a 
shift of control over funds for pure 
science in space from the research 
councils to government departments. 

The two directors for the centre, to 
be announced next week, will both 
come from ministries. Mr Jack Leem- 
ming, head ofthc Department of Trade 
and Industry’s space division will be- 
come director for policy and planning. 
A second director for technology and 
applications is virtually certain to come 
from the Ministry of Defence. 

Both will answer to a director- 
general, likely to be Dr Roy Gibson, a 
consultant to tbe DTI and former 
director of the European Space Agen- 
cy in Paris. 


Although two of the five research 
councils, the Science and Engineering 


and Natural Environment Councils, 
will contribute substantial hinds to the 
centres, their influence will be con- 
fined to more junior appointments and 
to representation on a board of man- 
agement. 

The National Space Centre, to be 
based on the site af the MoD’s Royal 
Aircraft Establishment at Fnm- 
bo rough, although outside the security 
fancc. was first announced by Mr 
Geoffrey Pattie, minister for informa- 
tion technology in the DTI, last Janu- 
ary. 

Since then, the shape of the centre 
has been under negotiation between 
the main government interests in- 
volved, including the Industry and 
defence departments and the research 
councils. 


AUT 


Queue grows for 
validation 

continued from front page 

colleges of higher education. 

In Scotland Robert Gordon’s and 
Napier colleges have said they arc 
interested, but other Scottish central 
institutions have been slower off the 
mark and have not contacted CNAA. 

Some English polytechnics have 
made a deliberate decision not to make 
a request at present: Portsmouth has 
written to the CNAA saying it will wait 
to hear the Government’s decision on 
Lindop before deciding its position; 
City and Bristol are waning until their 
CNAA institutional reviews in the 
next year and two years respectively 
before discussing it. 

Most of those asking for new deals 
say tlicv want one Dased on the 
Sheffield agreement and certainly with 
no more restrictions. Some have asked 
for more: Leicester’s academic board 
wants the poly lo award Its own 
degrees as well. 


GETS RESEARCHERS A 
BETTER DEAL 

Association of University Teachers 


Membership of the Association is open to all university staff on I 
academic and related scales - including contract research staff. ' 

Research staff on short term contracts too often get a poor deal 
from their universities. AUT, the union recognised for contract 
research staff, campaigns for a better deal. 1 

In many universities basic employment rights (such as the removal 
of ‘waiver clauses 5 ) are being achieved through AUT action. Many 
serious problems and unfavourable conditions of employment 
remain - join the campaign for a better deal. 

JOIN A U T NOW! 

For details of membership and application forms write to or tele- 
phone: John Akker, Deputy General Secretary, AUT, United 
House, 1 Pembridge Road, London Wll 3HJ. (Tel. 01-221 4370) 
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FRIDAY 

'Iliis is flic second Don’s Diur y i write 
from Klagen flirt, in Austria. Hie firsi 
wus exactly five years ago. I came 
here after tlw first DUET (Develop- 
mem of University English 
Teaching) workshop Since then, 
DUET has developed, and together 
with some of the Austrians I met here 
five years ago. we have set up DJA. 
•he first DUET in Austria, an ap- 
plication uf the DUET idea to En- 
glish as a foreign language and 
culture. 

This six-day workshop has heen a 
lung lii ne in preparation and tonight 
the Aiiglo-Austrinn staff begin the 
final planning session, ft’s a ragged 
aiffnir. People nrc tired from (rn veil- 
ing, preoccupied with problems left 
Ivliind but not forgot ten. We don’t 
know eneh other very well. One 
member won't arrive until tomor- 


JUKSDAY 

f ui l lira I st in lies sc-simis - first mi 
Hfhn.-ti .tn if MiPJs.mil fluon. then mi 
IV news coverage uf the l-'alklauds 
war. I he I -a Ik I. mils we discuss in 
all-male and all-fcniidr groups, with 
the male croups divided - into HmMi 
and nivn-Hiitish. I'hc basic point I 
liehiml these sessions is that reality is 
not given but constructed, that things 
are nut w hat they seem hut only wiial 
interpretation nukes them. In the 
afternoon reflection group this idea is 
resisted strongly. DUET is not about 
Belling extra knowledge and skills 
But about changing (he context in 
which skills arc organized It’s not 
easy. Hie evening is free and some of 
us drive to watch ihe sun go down 
behind mountains slacked in order of 
hluencu. 


Plan to waive entry rules 


WEDNESDAY 

Sy Mu bus- free language -learning. We 
try out an activity which breaks all 
the laneu age- learning rules - no 
graded difficulty , learners of all abili- 
ties mixed. It relies on the idea that 
people will only really learn things 
which are menningful to (hem and 
that teachers should not propose 
activities which they would not he 
interested in doing themselves. Also 
that the most interesting topic fur all 
of us is ourselves. So in pairs we guess 
things about eneh other. One partici- 
pant tells me that if I won the pools [ 
would buy n big bouse and surround 
myself with dogs. I don’t protest 
(though the idea of dogs annuls me - 


row. The atmosphere of our previous f 7 h o! ! Yffr i d ° n 1 P r<1It ' st 
planning meeting at Brighton hasn't nertiSJf ?hn £ mt ' " 

earned over, lucre are problems Cfl,s I?. n P s )-, 1S tellmg nic 
about getting into rooms (Kfagenfurt ‘ " ng ~ tlinugh 1 doM ' 1 * now 
University is immaculate andsecur- 


I ily-conscious). Tlw sheer difficulty of 
getting a group of people to be 
physically and mentally present 
seems huge. I hope for better things 
tomorrow. 

SATURDAY 

The sun helps. The eighth member 
arrives and slowly, mysteriously, a 
working group comes together. We 
spend time planning in detail the 
introductory session - so that the 
partidDants will he helped to get over 
the dislocation we all felt and which 
must be common to all groups start- 
ing life in a strange place - students 
fOT example. 

SUNDAY 

Suddenly there they are - 25 partici- 
pants, mainly from .Austria, but also 
from Britain, Germany, Poland. 
Yugoslavia. There has been one 


THURSDAY 

Wc do '•subjective criticism" (ft la 
David Bieich) on Frost’s Mending 
wail. An amazing demonstration of 


' " . " uwiiiviljii ULIUII (JL 

the dissimilarities of male and femnlc 
response: the men identify with one 
or both of the male characters and 
recall male relationships; the women 
identify with the "something”, with 
the elves, the hunters, the rabbit or 
even the wall. The notion of what is a 
male text" is made very clear. A 
student expresses powerfully her an- 


wlthdrawal but also a replacement 
whose surname begins with the same 
letter. She fits on to the list neatly 
an ?c w £ ,hink '* 8 Rood omen. 

My first session Is improvisation. I 
use the last scene of Henry V (Hen- 

K s wooing of Katherine In broken 
endi). My fear Is that It won't catch 
° n - S cl hi ? hl y ioventive 

sketches. All dramatize the power 
relations. No one sticks up for Henry 
and rm too nervous to dissent and 
say that Henry may have Katherine 
as booty thanks to Aglncaurt but that 
he wants more than that. Everyone 
seems to want to turn Henry's stote- 
.tfusnr upside down: “Nice kings curt- 
sy to grent customs".. 


there are a lot of male texts in this 
workshop and Rebecca is hardly a 
counterweight. 

Al meeting with the contingent 
trom-Oraz, in the sunshine. Iiiey 
may ™ on the organization of the 
next D1A, 1 try to steer a course 
between encouragement and making 
sure they know what they are letting 
themselves in for. I find myself 
saying that the greatest satisfaction is 
oeine a member of a colleague group 
which feels a commitment to the 
workshop rather than to any indi- 
vidual contribution. 

This is the heaviest day. It culmin- 
ates in the final session of the 
Inter-group event" which was de- 
signed as an experiential activity for 
the exploration offcraup differences 
“ race, nationality, gender. Barry 
Fulmer lias invented a completely 
new version of this traditionaf group 
relation* event - involving pfanets 
and inter-galactic space. Whole new 
cultures nre invented, including a 
wordless one on Venus. We nil mve 
up tins “serious play" with reluct- 


M ONH A V • • • Qn Venus - We ”>■ give 

iVIUfNUAY up this “serious play" with rcluct- 

A linguistics- morning some of which - ? l, 5 e ' ' SD " ie P^Pk haven't ptoyed 
1 spfn-d ,i„ » group lilting all 'ihe' S “V S °j*c participant/ 

referents' of “we" in a tnroA hu . /he quotation from Dons Lessintr 


mcctitvi; H 
and unsetl 


at- ; our aunomlimc ’ I, u.t ' Vi. — ncnon, 


telling each - otliar ipdlVfd 

specific thing whith hav 

resentment. From this point on It 
seems wo . have a. cohesive 


!S FRIDAY 

workine • 25 **1*® : and autobiography, 

Id be the nu * e . bl ? d 8 es between tins 


: resell tm^nts? Tlie risks aro 'higher 
but what of the consequences of 
years of unspoken hostility? On the 
other hand I take seriously the 
comment of one participant: (his 
workshop is refreshingly free from 
intellectual snobbery, but she detects 
what she cnlls "emotional snobbery ” , 
people feeling superior because they 
can articulate feelings. 


Jra/^n und Wirkllchkelt. Which wnl 
this Workshop - Dream or Renlity? 


Colin Evans 

The author is senior lecturer In French 
at University College, Cardiff. 


” by Olga Wnjtns 

| Sciitlisli Correspondent 

i Strathclyde and Glasgow universities 

i hnpe tn admit alumt 90 students with- 

out nurnml entrance qualifications 
nest year. 

Strathclyde senate has agreed to 
launch a rc-ur-ycar scheme admitting 
about JO students. 2 per cent of its 
home student quota, who do not have 
normal school examination passes. 

Ihc university says its decision 
stems from concern sit the extent to 
which university selection procedures 
arc dominated by the candidates’ ex- 
amination performance, with entry 
standards being forced up to unpre- 
cedently high levels through increased 
competition for places. 

Mr Ronald Crawford, Strathclyde’s 
registrar, sard, “There are other forms 
[ of ability which cannot be assessed by 

Lords bid 
for science 
aid rejected 

The Government has rejected the 
main innovations proposed earlier this 
year by a House or Lords committee to 
rejig education and training for new 
technology in Britain. 

Last January, the Lords select com- 
mittee on science and technology said 
there should be a new education and 
training board for new technologies, 
attached to the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council, to fund courses 
and assess future skill needs. 

The Government response, pub- 
lished this week, says better coordina- 
tion of effort can be achieved without 
new machinery. And it also rejects two 
other major recommendations - for 
extra tax concessions to encourage 
companies to donate cash to educa- 
tional institutions, and for a national 
training levy across all sectors of 
mdustry and commerce. ■ 

The Government argues a levy 
would create a new bureaucracy and 
reduce companies’ autonomy, and that 
existing tax concessions go far enough 
if they are properly publicized. 

But it accepts the general thftatsiL 
many of the committee's other recoin- "" 
mendations, pointing to measures 
already in hand in schools, colleges 
and universities to increase the supply 
of technically trained people. ^ 3 
There is no answer to the commit- 
tee s strong plea for additional spend- , 
mg to increase training places. While 
tte Government cites increases 
^_ gran . ted *? r engineering and ‘ 
higher educat 


formal academic examinations, qual- 
ities such as enterprise, creativity, 
determination or leadership. Few 
would dispute the contention, for 
example, (hat (he most highly qualified 
school-leavers do not necessarily rep- 
resent the best potential lawyers, doc- 
tors, teachers or engineers/' 
Strathclyde has not yet said how it 
will assess students under the new 
scheme, but Mr Crawford said it would 
be a rigorous selection, including per- 
sonal interviews, which arc not nor- 
mally conducted by the Scottish uni- 
versities. 

Glasgow senate has approved a 
scheme to set aside SO extra student 

E laces for school-leavers in Easter- 
ouse and Dnimchapei, deprived 
areas of Glasgow. 

The students would be expected to 
meet the university's minimum entr- 
ance requirements, but individual 


faculties would then waive thn* - 
rate requirements fo r earn, S 
have been name substantiaS’ ** 
The pronosuT has t 0 S'* 
University Grants Commit®? ££ 
Glasgow is anxious not toenrau?* 
qualified students, and 
.lira 50 , „ be 
The scheme was oririnnltu 
by Strathclyde RegSaaf® 
director of education, Mr eS 
Miller, and the region isalwiJz?? 

Scottish EducntiorDeSft 

the new students ah "away ffi 

JSSf gra "J "S an added 

which could be some £400 
annually than the "home" Sant 
If the UGC and ,l,e ShRS* 

scheme, the region will^oS 

sj-umg up preparatory classes bS 
the students come to Glasgow 

&r; c , if. ,,idan ” b " k ^ 
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technology phices jo higher edurolkm, 

and in the science vote and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee's equin- 
ment grant, it does not foreshadow 
any new initiatives. 


The Government argues a levy Sh £ 0, y tcch|, ie principal John Stoddart, 

would create a new bureaucracy and f *P rmer ““t^ber of the British rowing squad and Henley finalist, 
reduce companies’ autonomy, and that teats one of the poly’s new rowlna eraometers with BEd 

5tUdCn * r0Wl "8 “Plain Sh«n™Gr n „ g v e s! r80n,e,erS 

But it accepts the general thrtist-of -m j m- . 

S53S-S Mature students to try, 
jsSSSEeiZI US assessment scheme 

fee s strong plea for additional spend- , 

S! Govcromi« ni rL P . la “ S - ™" e y aggle RiChards UDACE project is given !l» tf> 

ssaaitaeaSS sa^aasr-^f 

wbast no ‘ forcshad ™ briefer ui 

Scr&ufbi “ SC shswMS 

Ihe Uni^ State S 10 . “Hk programme identifies ttow 

JM '< MOh A*. there . and the wav it i? SSlW 011 i n which P eo P le feel committed , said 

M American universitL ppled at Mr McNair. ‘‘We often undcrcstimW 
The “student ootemial nmnve™ » the extent to which peoples preftr- 
J established at some Amanrnfff^ 1 ?! 6 j nces in ,he education system ^ 

dons provides carefullv in ^f du ‘ depend on that factor. We do «rt 

JSZzJjfaypL _ A, / terviews devised to identlf^ Chiret * meas urc motivation , which can play 8 

nrfli jTr fey trahs andl ££ l&JEF?* i" deterniining su«»s. 

rT \ particular Wdem A SEW 1 L *The programme sets out to identity 

IT compiled to show wbich P hh!l e S j then wbat the student wants to learn, 

helps the student to approach ^ 

I® I most beneficial Cnt mig ™ find more positively. It gives tne students 
LlntfCjl Sponsored in America h« tk. v . much clearer understanding of whatee 

J^dsrdiaedprorod^S 

— 18w - vf- & as 

students’ Prior lS!S en {.?,(^ at H re “«« procedure for mature students 




UDACE project is given the go- 
uhcad, it will concentrate solely on 
devising a British system of quantify- 
ing student potential. 

In the American programme stuoepa 
are asked at an interview to furnish 
brief descriptions of achievements in 
their lives, relating to their families, 
jobs, education, voluntary work and 
recreational activities. The questions 
Hre carefully structured to draff 
answers on a 16-point plan which « 
matched to a pattern of characteristics. 

•/n. - - *ha mX 



Prior STbST™ 


meat procedure for matu 
entering higher education - 


17^. ° ut » tt e entering highe 


i ne D&ttie over resea rrh intn u . 

£&£&$ site 


Of such research in alleviatir 


3*3^ : sswasas 



somal disorders as Down's Syndrome 
and Turner's Syndrome. . 

Chromosomal aberration was one or 
the commonest causes of miscarriage' 
he said. j 

A rival group “Progress 
Humanity", supportive of the Po*S 
Bill and headed by Conservative W 
Sir Bernard Braine, claims p‘ e °P 
from 36 MPs to introduce anojw* 
private bill to ban experimentation-: 
Their reported aim is to outlaw ~ 
search on human embryos. 
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From : Sales Director 

Sales Pefformanco/Projections 

siMimav of our first Quarter Sales performance 
carrent pwettions for Ae second Quarter. These figures '< 
^p^enextactedftom yesterdays Multiplan run and are 
^^^Sr^ieltistogram below. The figures incorporate assumptions 

Business Planning Meeting; 
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WIDEN YOURVIEW 


Windows * the latest software advance 
from Microsoft, lets you look at computing in 
anew light - and RM Nimbus, with its brilliant 
graphics, makes the most of this new facility. 

Now you can run MS-DOS packages, 
several at a time, each in its own window. You 
can work on your spreadsheet without 
having to leave your database system, and by 
using the mouse to point your way around 
the on-screen icons, you don’t have to 
remember file names or look up operating 
system commands. 

You tan create reports by pasting in 
different data from different packages by 
different suppliers. For example, you can 
yrite text with MicroPro Wordstar* and 
integrate it with spreadsheet figures from 
Microsoft Multiplan .* And then Illustrate your 


report with diagrams and headings in special 
fonts using facilities provided free with the 
operating system. 

And this is just the beginning. Software 
vendors are working on a new generation of 
applications to exploit the outstanding 
graphics and ease of use made possible by 
Windows. 

This advanced environment needs extra 
processing power, ultra fast graphics and a 
large main memory to be effective. With its ■ 
8MHz, 80186 processor, up to 1Mb of 
addressable RAM and custom colour graphics 
chip, Nimbus makes Windows work for you. 

Windows on Nimbus. The natural choice. 
For further information, contact Research 
Machines Ltd., Mill Street, Oxford OX2 0BW. 
Tel: Oxford (0865 >249866. . 


' v./fu. 


'Word-iiar. Window* and Mull Iplan are trade marks. 
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V-c voices bitterness over OU cuts 


by Maggie Kicharth 

llic Open University will lie Inreed tu 
consider cuts Ui its sacrosanct under- 
graduate programme, if lire Govern- 
ment insists on further financial reduc- 
tions. 

Dr John Horlock, the university's 
vice chancel lor, has warned that the 
quality of undergraduate provision is 
now in danger. If the Ou goes any 
further in making overall economics, ft 
will now he forced to axe courses, he 
said last week. 

Dr Horlock also attacked rhe Gov- 
ernment for iis failure to fund the OU’s 
continuing education programme. In 
purlieu tar, it had got the university's 
programme of updating courses “on 
the cheap", he declared. 

’Hie vice chancellor's statement nn 
the OU crisis followed the first 
Ritchie- Caldcr memorial lecture, 
given by Lord Briggs, the OU chancel- 
lor, who reviewed the past achieve- 
ments of the university and contem- 
plated its development in the 21 st 
century. 

To set tlie scene. Dr Horlock said 
the OU nnw hud 70,000 undergradu- 
ates and no sign of diminishing de- 
mand; success in attracting outside 
Investment in rcsenrcli; and a hie surge 
in vocational education which now 
made the OU the biggest training 
agency in Dritain. 



Lord Briggs: memorial lecture 


“It is interesting that it is the newest 
of universities, the OU, which has 
made the major contribution to con- 
tinuing education," he said, “I think 
we nnw have a total number of stu- 
dents following professional and voca- 
tional education post-first degree 
courses which is greater than the 
number in all the other universities put 
together. This is because distance 
leaching is the best mechanism for 
updating large numbers of people.” 

Such developments had taken place 


:it!.iiiisi .i background uf severe reduc- 
tions in Government funding, prob- 
ably about 14 per cent overall. The 
university had reacted by making a 
huge effort to become more efficient, 
increasing fees, and seeking external 
funding. 

Out the breadth and consequently 
the quality of provision was now at 
risk, said Dr Hurlock. “For example, 
as a mechanical engineer I feel that the 
number of courses we offer in that 
discipline arc at the absolute minimum 
for a first degree - indeed there arc 
many topics which I am concerned that 
we do not offer. 1 am sure the position 
is similar in other disciplines. 

“But if the further funding reduc- 
tions which so far have been indicated 
to us are confirmed, it would appear 
that we may have to cut the range of 
our undergraduate teaching." 

The university could not go much 
further in general economies, he said. 

Alternatively, the OU could consid- 
er cutting back on new continuing 
education developments, or on re- 
search. But continuing education had 
been virtually self financing and more 
restricted at the OU than at conven- 
tional universities, permitted to use 
grant aid for such purposes. 

“Frankly, i feel quite bitter about 
this. Government has got the OU 
updating programme on the cheap. It 
has got it because the OU has entered 


the field with great enthusiasm, 
accepting a considerable extra load," 
said Dr Horlock. 

In his lecture. Lord Briggs recalled 
his work alongside Lora Ritchie* 
-Cnlder on the planning committee 
prior tu the establishment of the OU. 
Lord Ritchie-Cnlder, who died in 1982 
after a distinguished career us science 
writer, lecturer, and civil servant, had 
viewed the OU not so much as an 
experiment, hut as a necessity, creat- 
ing opportunities for those who had 
missed the chance or appreciated for 
the first time what was possible, sid 
Lord Briggs. 

Given the OU’s dedication and 
adaptability to change, recognized by 
the Government’s Green Paper, it 
should not need to spend so much time 
grappling with major cutbacks, but 
should be free to concentrate on a 
long-term strategy in die national 
interest and continue to play a vital 
role in the early stages of the com- 
munications revolution, 

"Whether or not the Open Universi- 
ty will play the vital part in the later 
stages of the revolution will depend on 
how it responds - or if allowed to 
respond- to what will, I believe, be an 
Increasing demand in the 21st century 
for every kind of adult education - of a 
refresher retraining, even still a reme- 
dial type education concerned with life 
as well as with work.” 


Poly network 
launched 


by Karen Gold 


Staff in polytechnic teacher education 
departments are planning to set up 
their own research network to encour- 
age collaboration and wider know- 
ledge of existing research projects. 

The move was proposed by die 
Polytechnics’. Council for the Educa- 
tion of Teachers. It comes as staff in 
teacher education departments in 
polytechnics and colleges argue rlmt 
they have been excluded from national 
research awards, particularly from the 
Economic and Social Research 
Council. 

In a recent round of research awards 
for teacher education from the ESRC, 

’ no polytechnic or college was given 
any money, even though a number had 
applied, including a consortium of five 
polys wanting to study the effects on 
teacher education of the Govern- 


Professor may sue over 
PhD rates blacklist 


by Jon Turney 


ment’^ new Council for the Accredlta- 


• tion of Teacher Education. 


The PCET plan at present Is to 


establish a database ana information 
seivfcc. 


The network would also encourage 
collaborative research between 
polytechnics, and share expertise In 
supervision of research projects. 


A professor at Queen’s University, 
Belfast, is considering suing the Eco- 
nomic and Social Research Council for 


defamation over its PhD blacklist. 

Queen’s is one of 14 institutions 
facing ESRC penalties because the 
council’s figures show that less than 10 
per cent of students starting PhDs with 
ESRC cash In 1979 or 1980 had 
submitted theses within four years. 

Professor John Blacking, of- the 
university department of social anthro- 
pology, said this week he was taking 
legaiadvice to see if he could bring a 
suit against the council for defamation. 
He said the ESRC circular condemned 
all 14 institutions out of hand, but 
neither Queen’s as a whole nor the 
anthropology department had a bad 
record on PhD completion. 

He said the harm to the depart- 
ment’s reputation, could be very 
damaging if it deterred overseas stu- 
dents from pursuing postgraduate 
work there. 

In a letter to Sir Douglas Hague, the 
ESRC chairman. Professor Blacking 
points out his department’s program- 
me of research in ethnomusicology 
involves learning a musical instrument 


as well as a foreign language before 
doing overseas fieldwork. He suggests 
the application of a four-year measure 
by the council contradicts the principle 
of academic freedom, and "is a parody 
of applied social research which ill 
becomes the ESRC”. 

Professor Blacking also says his 
department gets no credit in the ESRC 
statistics for several foreign and self- 
financed students who have completed 
theses in four years or less. This goes 
along with figures -presented to the 
council by Queen's pro-vice chancel- 
lor, for social science postgraduates 
funded by the Department of Educa- 
tion for Northern Ireland. ^ 

The ESRC move was also londej 
mned last week by the Association oTf^izijvJ 1 
University Teachers annual meeting of 1 ’ 7 CUe ^°«be 
contract researchers in London. A 


motion proposed by a researcher from 
Warwick Un 


Jniyerahy, who do not 


Last week’s Queen’s Speech was a 
Curate’s Egg. It did Include some 
welcome measures, such as the 
promised Bill to reform the com- 
position of school governing bodies,. 
This la an overdue reform which 
ends the tyranny of majority con- 
trol of schools by political parties 
running local government and pro- 
vides for more parent representa- 
tives and governors from the com- 
munity, Including industry. 


appear on the Initial blacklist, which 
covers the next two years, said the 
meeting was appalled by the council's 
decision. 

The motion carried said the decision 
was arbitrary and divisive, would lead 
to a decline in postgraduate research 
standards and should be fought 
through an AUT-initiated campaign. 


YTS ‘too much, 
to soon’ 


The extended two-year Youth Train- 
ing Scheme is being implemented too 
fast, without due regard for consulta- 
tion with youth organizations. This 
criticism was highlighted by Interna- 
tional Youth Year England this week 
as part of a parliamentary lobby. 


Under the banner heading "A Fair 
Deal for Youth”, 150 representatives 
of IYY groups throughout England 
lobbied MPs in the House of Com- 
mons for clear policies to increase 
educational and training opportuni- 
ties, combat record Levels of youth 
unemployment and homelessness and 
reduce discrimination and the threat of 
nuclear war. A declaration, outlining 
the issues, was presented by a delega- 
tion led by IYY co-president Mr Paul 
wSllerotthe 5 tyle Council, to No. 10 
Downing StreeT 

The main tluust of IY Y's criticism is 
that even though the Government has 
declared its support for the concept of 
a youth year, theirpositionhas steadily 
deteriorated during 1985. 


The two-year YTS scheme, which 
wili provide the only viable alternative 
for a high proportion of these school- 
leavers, was being “rushed through” 
without adequate time to consult, said 
the fYY delegation. 


T 
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Good in parts but mainly bad 


But taken as a whole, the Gov- 
ernment’s legislative programme 
fhlls to address the really d««p* 
seated problems confronting the 
country. It rejects a cautious refla- 
tion to bring down the appalling 
unemployment figures, novating 
tax culs as one of the major alms of 
economic policy. It docs nothing to 
address the underlying deprivation 
of die Inner cities, relying on public 
order measures to hold the lid upon 
the cauldron. It proposes the safe of 
public assets without making a 
single suggestion as to how we can 
enhance our most valuable assets 
the skills and talents of our work* 
force. 


All this Is profoundly depressing. 
It reinforces Ihe impression that 
Westminster Is rapidly becoming 
the cockpit for an increasingly shrul 
and Irrelevant political debate. 
School leavers from my own county 
of Cleveland - only 11 per cent of 
whom have found frill-IImo employ- 
ment since leaving school - will find 
little In the Queen’s Speech to give 


them new hope. Nor will (he 27,660 
people to Cleveland who have been 
out of work far more than a year. 
As the political debate becomes 
polarised around law and order, 

' the principal victims of mass unem- 
ployment are ignored. . 

It Is Ironic that in the same week, 
the report from tbe Comptroller 
and Auditor General appeared 
' which highlighted the damage 
which Government cuts in univer- 
sity stair numbers had inflicted on 
science and technology teaching, 
where targets for staff reductions 
were exceeded. This Is eating the 
seedcorn with a vengeance. 

■ The Queen’s Speech did nothing 
to tackle perhaps the moat urgent 
and growing crisis of our society - 
the future of our young people, It Is 
a crisis for the young, people them- 
selves who are nil too often unem- 
ployed, untrained and lacking in 
any sense of clear purpose about 
their friture. And It U a crisis for the 
community in that the results of this 
condition are becoming dally an loo 
dear - apathy, alienation, irres- 
ponsibility and civil unrest. 
During the last 10 years, the 


percentage of 16-year-olds in em- 
ployment has dropped from 61 per 
cent to 18 per cent. For 17 to 

18-year-olds ft has dropped from 78 

per cent to 54 per cent. Although 
the percentage °f i 6 to 18-par-olds 
to rail-time education has slowly 
Increased, the percentage receiving 
part-time education or training 
other than on the Youth Training 
Scheme has fallen. In each age 
&oup, the percentage unemployed 
rbes-from 13 per cent of 16-year- 
olds to 17 per cent of 17-year-olds 
“Percent of 18-vear-olds. 
Full-time employment U less than 
ever part of the experience of our 
Pcnpk- T o some extent, the 
Youth Training Scheme has filled 
the vacuum for 16-yeatsoMs. But 
the remainder of 17 to 18-year-oMs 

the now chronic problem of hi 


shortages. 

The Queen’s Speech should have 
announced a new crash program^ 
*° 1 ^ 8 ' fostead of contem- 

for those to 


work a subslantW sun of money 
should be wt iuMa I, .ai "7? 


Increase in the numbers entering 
and qualifying on courses at afi 
leveb which are relevant to skill 
shortage areas, using and Impro- 
ving existing institutions and train- 
tog mechanisms. Subsidies could be 
given to stimulate additional 
apprenticeships, bursaries for sfo. 
dents returning to foil-time studies 
“ w more In employ, 

ment, YTSoron the dole, and there 
could be special “retake” courses 
for students who have failed maths 
and science at O and A levels. 

But even more fundamental re- 
forms are needed to improve access 
to education and training across the 
wrote age group, a legal obligation 

S.SL™P“»V 1 and 

T7.vear-(dds f or education and 
framing for two days a week- an 
Pf offering two daw “ 
*5? °7' the '^ ob fratotog linked to 

SByTSftrsss 

to the student, for 
jogetner with a* Myownt of ^ 



A longer look 

at art 


a full-scale senes on n n » — ~ . cr 


a full-scale series on art apmSS* 
with the National Gallery Sv 1 

lie’, Fine Art. The idc.^^ 

by a survoy which showed that 
average time spent in front 0 f, 
painting by visitors to tho NatLi 
Gallery was six seconds. "° a 
The package aims to extend een^i 
interest in visiting galleries Hnd jr^f “ 
at paintings. To widen the field 1 
students, a six-part series on CbanneU 
complements the written and 2 
material which has been produced^ 


More awards 


The number of awards for ovenm 
students under the Overseas fc 
velopment Administration sh&ni 
scholarship scheme will be increas'd 
from 50 to 100 to 1986/87, Mr 
Timothy Raison, the minister (or 
overseas development, said in reply 
to a parliamentary question. A forth, 
cr 100 awards wilf be available b 
each of the following four acadetnk 
years. 


New rector 


Mr St anley Adams , who last week won 
his battle against the European Com- 
mission for failing to protect him after 
he exposed corrupt practices in 
the Swiss multinational company 
Hoffman- Laroche, has also won tbe 
battle for the rectorship of St Andrew 
University. He polled 822 votes, 179 
more than his closest rival, former 
Scottish National Party MP Mr George 


Export experts * 


Stirling University has joined teres 
with KMG Thomson McLlntock,ose 
of the world’s largest accountancy 

ii. _ « i n a iij.l A-.. 


K radices, to help small Scottish Anns 
i the export market. The scheme 


■■■ 

will operate through tbe Scottish 
Enterprise Foundation and help 
companies with market research, 


In -company counselling and man* 
‘ lin- 


ger training. 


Royal post 

Professor John 'rhomas of King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has been appointed 
director of the Royal Institution in 
London, n post once held by Mktaa 
Faraday and Humphry Davy. Profes- 
sor Thomas, a physical chemist, suc- 
ceeds Sir George Porter, who has own 
nominated as the new president of me 
Royal Society. 


Young Returner Grant for young 
people coming back into further 
education. 

Such a programme wonld not be 
cheap. But as the House of Lo™* 
Select Committee on Overseas 
Trade Report shows, the do* 
stands at five minutes to mhmlgm 
for Britain’s young people andour 
industrial ana economic prospect*' 
The 1980s should have been an 
opportunity for industrial regjj> 
eration, the reequipment of t« 
manufacturing base and the jWg' 
tog and retraining of a Wghy; 
skilled workforce financed by t» 
oil revenues. 

Our golden decade has 
wasted} the missed opportunities® 
Ihe 1980s wifi be Mrs Thatcher! 
epitaph. Yet even now the chancel* 
there to be taken by a Govenuj* 

which seriously believes to In vesnns 

to the knowlege, Intelligence ajj 
imagination of the British pe°P“\ 


Nothing short of such a massive 

oflViri ... -I--. Ik, nMlIUjrtlOO tu 


effort can raise Ihe proportion 
our young people pnnMp*® 
education and training and 
the qualification glip whkb te ojff 
severest handicap In the 
world of international totinstrW 
competition. Such a programme ^ 


the only means of giving hope t fl oor 
ad to all 


young people and 


lour 


nation 


Ian Wriggleswortji 



The Qi^hoj-isSodfli Pern ocradc.fdf 
[or Stockton South. 
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Anything you 
can do . . . 

You never think your successor docs 
the job as well as you did it yourself 
and it is the same with University 
Grants Committee chairmen. 

Sir Edward Parkes, former UGC 
chief and now vice chancellor of 
Leeds University, gave a frosty re- 
ception to Sir Peter Swinncrton- 
njer, the present UGC chairman, at 
a UGC visitation to Lcdds last week. 

The UGC is not the stalwart and 
sensible body it was in his day, 
intimated Ted. You completely mis- 
understand what we are trying to do. 
retorted Peter. I wonder what they 
said to each other in private. 

A severe case of terminological inex- 
actitude. Dr Bob Smith, director of 
Kingston Polytechnic, on a question 
from this newspaper about the poly's 
academic plans: "l am not going to 
cut social science. You are not to say 
we are culling social science. There 
nill be a measure of reduction . . 


Body snatchers? 

Higher education’s .annual head 
count, the Further Education Sta- 
tistical Review, which took place 
list week, was for the first time 
ccfinircd by the Nutlonal Advisory 
Body and not the Department of 
Education and Science - since both 
qreed the NAB could do It quicker. 

On (he other hand, NAB secret - 
tryjohn Bevan might want to be a 
bit wary about outdoing the nian- 
hrins too often. He could end up 
tog them. It has emerged that 
lag up to Sir Keith Joseph’s 
onUrs (o the NAB to carry out Its 
teacher-training rationalization ex- 
tnfce all over again, the mass 
R^pution of NAB members was 
ffllldpated by officers In Ihe l)ES. 
towhlch case there were emergency 
Ptouto take Mr Bcvun, and all his 
on to Ihe payroll of the 

department. 


& Alex Jar nut and his efficiency 



London University, proposes to 
senate a modest improvement to 
Woaicy. Items would be starred or 
iuutaned. The unstarred would not 
b discussed unless a senator gave 
***• "An attempt to muzzle sen- 
a ’ f i they cried and chucked it our. 


Fired with 
enthusiasm 

Sir Norman Lindop, chairman of the 
'■tovernment’s inquiries into data 
Protection and public sector degree 
, °n and principal of the British 
«flool of Osteopathy, made a quiet 
ret before the end of the Manchester 
•Jtorerence where he was keynote 
«Peaker. 1 

■ ^ top level appointment? A mect- 
Sfk 2 . . fo te rente validation report 
2® , Keith? No - he wanted to be 
of being on time for his bcgiri- 
JhL P° ,,e| y c l«* near his Hcrtford- 
I?” homc . where his First pots were 
^eto come out of the kiln that night. 


may have heard the last word 
on the great debate between liberal 
Zrf vocational education to 
Py chnIcs and colleges. A confer- 
,T"_ Dn the subject, organized by 
roe Co UOC |i for Nation alAcademic 
and the Association for 
jjroend Education, with speakers 
industry and Her 
SSSJy> Inspectorate, and titled 
Sector Higher Education to 
«*rd Times” was cancelled tost 
owln B to lack of Interest. 


AUT to hold strike ballot 


by Peter Aspden 

University lecturers are to he balloted 
cm whether to take strike action in 
support of this year’s pay claim and in 
protest ngainst the Government’s cuts 
in university funding. 

An emergency council meeting of 
the Association of University Teachers 
voted by more than four to one to hold 
the ballot next month. Members will 
be asked if they are prepared to 
withdraw their services for up to two 
full days - n national onc-day strike on 
January 15 and a further scries of 
regional stoppages later in the term, to 
be held on different days. 

The union's general secretary, Ms 
Diana Warwick, said the decision was 
a historic one, “U will be the first time 
in our 70 years of existence that a 
proposal for strike action has been put 
to the membership,” she said. 

She told the council meeting in 
London the union was pitted against “a 
foe of considerable resilience and 
determination. We are slowly being 
brought to our knees by Government 
policy and it is up to us to engage in 
battle on behalf of, and for universi- 
ties.” 

“This fight is not primarily about the 
money in people's pockets, it is about 
the damage done to the university 
system and getting a fair deal and 
respect for university staff." 

She said the_ union’s fight was not 


jusi against the Government and Ihe 
University Grants Committee - “vice 
chancellors also have n good deal to 
answer for. At last they have shown 
themselves in their true colours’’. 

Ms Warwick criticized plans by the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals to shake up the university 
salary structure, which included the 
abolition of the seniur/ junior ratio and 
the introduction of performance 
appraisal criteria. 

f, The plan has been introduced to 
gain brownie points from the Govern- 
ment, but there is no sign whatsoever 
that Sir Keith Joseph nas been im- 
pressed.” She said tnc proposals were 
'laughable in their ineptness, an insult 
to the profession and all stick and no 
carrot. 

Despite the emphatic victory margin 


fur the strike hnllot, there were many 
criticisms uf the planned action from 
council members. Dr Peter Leggatc, 
from Oxford University, said the strike 
would be an ineffective sanction, as the 
Government could ufftird tn ignore it. 

He also snid if ihe call fur a strike 
was defeated, the union would be in an 
even worse position than it is now 
because of the message that would 
present to the Government. He called 
tor a nationwide campaign similar to 
Ihe one which was mounted ugainsi 
proposals to impose VAT nn nnnks 
and periodicals earlier this year. 

However, Mr Nick Fisher, from 
Aberdeen University, said he 
favoured a more coercive campaign, 
which could culminate in the threat to 
withhold examination marks at the end 
of the academic year. 


Scots step up action on pay 


Lecturers in Scottish central Institu- 
tions this week took industrial action 
for the first time with a work-to-rule to 
support of their pay claim. 

Meanwhile, selective strikes by the 
forther education section or the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland spread 
from Strathclyde region to Fife, with 
Lothian, Tayslde and Grampian re- 
gions expected to be hit next week. 

The action follows the staff side 


rejection at the Scottish Joint Nego- 
tiating Committee of a 5.9 per cent 
pay offer, and management rejection 
of a staff claim for restructuring of 
salary scales. 

The Association of Lecturers In 
Colleges of Education in Scotland 
and the Scottish Further and Higher 
Education Association are also work- 
ing to contract, but an SFHEA ballot 
has rejected strike action. 


Right retains 


Sweeping changes aimed ;it diluting 
the control by the extreme right over 
the Federation of Conservative Stu- 
dents have been dropped by the parent 
party. 

A new constitution backed by the 
executive committe of the National 
Union of Conservative Associations 
yesterday will leave the PCS firmly in 
the hands of the right. 

Its supporters in FCS are confident 
that the patty faction under which 
moderates ana anti-libertarians have 
come together will be unable tu re- 
move them from power. 

A major reform was suggested ear- 
lier this year by an inquiry after the 
FCS conference at Loughborough last 
Easter. 

But attempts to give moderates a 
greater voice in the organization have 
been more than offset by dropping 
proposed postal ballots for the election 
of the chairman, two vice chairmen 
and five elected members of the 
national committee. 

Instead they will continue to be 
elected by the nit lionul conference and 
the right believe that they will secure 
all eignt plnccs. This would allow them 
to maintain a majority on the control- 
ling general purposes commit tec with u 
voting strength of 16 or 1 7 out of the 20 
votes. 



Another 

* 

Bestseller From 
Cumana 

For all BBC B and QL micro users, the Cumana 
UPGRADE offers the chance to step Into a 
truly professional environment. 

Powered by the UNIX-like, high performance 
OS -9 operating system, the UPGRADE Is easily 
installed. With a single keyboard command, 
the user changes from standard mode to 
UPGRADE mode - the result Is multi-tasking, 
real-time, minicomputer performance! 

With prices starting at £695 + VAT. the 
Cumana Upgrade Includes the following as 
standard: 

# RAM expansion of 512 kbytes 
$ Double density floppy disk controller 

* Winchester disk interface for high storage 


tit Full multi-tasking In true real-time 

# UNIX software compatibility 

# Powerful graphics kernel 

# Dynacalc - powerful electronic spreadsheet 

# Stylograph with Mallmerge 6 Spell Check 
(versatile word processor! 

# sculptor - Database/Software development 
system 

# Basic 09 -Basic compilers 

# Compilers for C and Pascal professional 
quality compilers 

# Assembler 

"The Cumana UPGRADE - more performance, 
more payoff in your existing Investment.” 

OS-0 and Basic 09 are tiadcmaiks of Mtciowaic and 
Motorola. 

UNIX Isa trademark of Bell Laboratories 
Sculptor is a trademark of MPD 
BBC B Is a trademark of Acorn Computers Ltd 
Sinclair QL Isa trademark of Sinclair Research Ltd 
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Thabecf name In memory 

Cumnna Limited. 

Pines Trading Ksuie. Broad Suet Guildford, suite*. 
Telephone. Guildford KMB3> 501121 Tele*. &59380. 
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lUFSir 


Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


School of Computing and Quantitative 
Studies 

The School o( Computing and Quantitative Studies pro 
vides an applied computing onontotron to students pur 
suing, or wishing to pursue, a career in the OP industry. 
Tho programmes offered are. Bachelor of Business (In 
formation Processing); Bachelor of Business (Informn 
lion Systems); Postgraduate Diploma/Mnster of Busr 
ness (Business Systems); Postgraduate Diploma/M aster 
of Information Systems; Graduate Diploma in Business 
Computing. 

Tenured Senior Lecturer 

SYSTEMS DESIGN 

Tho appointee's first responsibility will be to lead the 
development and teaching of units in database design 
within the School's undergraduate and postgraduate 
programmes. 

Tho appointee will also be expected to lead the School's 
applied research In one or more of tho areas of database 
design, distributed systems, system design methodol- 
ogy, automated systems design, development toolkits, 
4Gl.'s and prototyping, and software support environ- 
ments. Soma contribution to School administration will 
ho expoclad. 

An appropriate postgraduate qualification and teaching 
or research oxporiance will bo required. Relevant Indust- 
rial or business experience would be desirable. 

Salary range *35.203 ■ S4 1,029 (Anal). 

flualincatkmt: Candidate* wllh lower qisnl locations I tar el a tad above win 
be consklarod ai erthor lhan Via advertised lever of appointment. 

Tenuro: Ttti position la AvalLabto with tenure. However trie Irablute Is 
interested In rocelvWiB applications from parsons preferring ■ Uirdod Teem 
oppodilmont. - 

Limited Term Appolntm ante ere available MilaJly foronetothiee years end 
lo art eventual mammum or live yearn. 

Condition! Include lares lor appointee and {amity plus essislsnce with 
removal expanses. Superannuation Is available for efaif with Tent 10. Return 
lores ore provided for staff appointed lor a Limited Term 
Application!: Details. ftaiuding namsa end addresses or three refaraos 
^wuki be Bubmilietf rtol later man 6 December 18SS lo the Appointment! 


Officer, Western Australian Inalllute of Tochnaroay, Kant Street, Bentley, 
Western Australia, 8102. A Brocflure Containing further information maybe 
obtained by Tetox (AA 020631 or Cab's IWAIMTECH) Citing -ApflolntmenlB \ 
position reference number and your isiian airmail addreso. 

Wtan applying please quota Rol 821 ondCodoHES. 




Western Australian 
Institute ot Technology 



Tenured Appointment 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
NURSING 

8alary: $40,397 (Aust) 

W £! T « ' 8 ® ^'diacipHnary higher education Institution 
with 12,300 students enrolled in four Divisions: Health 
Sciences; Business and Administration; Arts, Education 
and Social Sciences; Business and Administration. 

The School of Nursing was established In 1975 as the 
flrat collage-based nursing Bchool In Western Australia. 
The School olfers a pre-registration diploma course, 
degree programmes for registered nurses and poat- 
graduate atudteB to masters degree level. Present enrol- 
4S0 students. Asa result of the government decl- 

pre-registration course from 1986 onwardB is antici- 
pated. “* 

The Principal Lecturer will be required to provide leader- 
ship within the School of Nursing and wllhln the nursing 
profession In Western Australia; also to teach and con- 
quet research in area of expertise and assist in co- 
ordinattng the acodemlc and admlnlslratlve functions of 
the School. 

Applicants require a higher degree in Nursing or related 
discipline; broad experience In nursing and nursing edu- 

= !J T!?. a® B,l 9 lb| 3Tar registration with the Nurses 
Board of W.A, 


Aaelgnmonl of Duties: An appotnisa mm be required (mmatfiBielv or « 
»«V«i?ViBad oTsMSffllnl for" 
epaoirad petto tf Such aaalonmant of duties may be renewed unect la 
™ «ppolntBa and tha rnattuiie. Slwuld&uch on 
resume? 01 61 du# ” 001 60 llw «KiHw o< Principal Learner are 

™ -- — <*« — 

Py al ! , ‘ n6n»» and addresses oi three referees 


OH taw. Western Auaualaln InMIule ol T 

_ .ssnsuftiS^s? 

number and your return abrnail address. 

When epplyinn ptatw quote Ref 80S HE8. 




PLEASE NOTE 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
BEGIN ON 
PAGE 33 












Cambridge slams 
science shift 


by Peter Aspden 
Cambridge University wilt not accept a 
further snift of resources in favour of 
science and engineering if it is at the 
expense of student numbers in the arts 
and humanities. 

This warning to the Government 
came in the university's response to the 
Green Paper, one of the most strongly 
worded attacks on the document yet 
produced by a university. 

The paper was described in the 
statement as "short-sighted and in- 
adequate", and was criticized for not 
providing any financial framework for 
the future of universities. It also 
ignored the important financial recom- 
mendations of the Jarralt report on 
efficiency. 

"The implication of the Green Paper 
that higher education, and particularly 
universities, are in* Some seme to 
blame for the problems of industry and 
business in the United Kingdom is 
wholly unsupported, and cannot be 
justified," said the response of the 
university council. 

, “We reject the apparent assumption 
that narrow vocational training at 
undergraduate level is the best back- 
ground for the most able students who 
are to go into industry and business. 
Such people need a general education, 
and to develop intellectual adapta- 
bility.” 

Tnc statement said the university 
would not oppose a further small shift 


in the arts-science balance In Cam- 
bridge in favour of science and en- 
gineering - provided that funds could 
he made available to meet the addi- 
tional costs. 

“We should, however, not be pre- 
pared to accept a large reduction in the 
number of students reading subjects in 
the arts and humanities; we attach 
great importance to strong representa- 
tion in these subjects in this uni- 
versity.” 

The council expressed “grave con- 
cern” that in recent years an in- 
appropriate degree of competition had 
developed between, on the one hand, 
expenditure on science and research 
and, on the other, expenditure on 
schools, further education, higher 
education and student support. 

“This raises the question whether 
the present Government mechanisms 
for deciding educational and research 
priorities arc adequate, given the need 
to determine the science budget and 
the research dement of the University 
Grants Committee allocation." 

-—-The response called for special 
fundlfigrif-the .Government wants to 
put Into effect any majOrTcstruciuring 
of the university system, as universi- 
ties' ability to respond quickly to any 
further cuts was very limited. 

It was the “worst kind of false 
economy" to limit the finances of 
universities at a time of major scien- 
tific, technological and social change, 
said the council statement. 


Legal Aid; 
Leicester 
Polytechnic | a » 

SSS~* 

Ethiopian 
victims by a 24- 
hour sponsored 
read-ln of Lord 
Denning’s 
Judgments. The 
former Master of 
the Rolls, not 
well enough (o 
endure the 
marathon 
Nraself. supplied 

a recording of hh 
voice made by 
the Leicester 
students and 
played back 
during the Amd. 
raising reading, 


Open Tech 

network 

launched 

by Carolyn Dempster 

Open learning went on-line this week 
with the launch of a new nationally 
networked database MAR1S-NET, 
which will give educationalists sod 
employers access to the entire ranged 
open learning packages for the first 
time. 

The information service is one ol 
several new initintives by (he Manpow- 
er Services Commission's Open Tech 
programme which promotes open 
learning projects for adults at techni- 
cian and supervisory skill Jerri. 
Altogether £45 million has been k\ 
aside for Open Tech, £2 million mote 
than the SWITCH programme, with 
140 projects ulrcady underway and an 
estimated 50,000 people expected lo 
receive training through the projects In 
1986/H7 when the programme comes to 
nn end in March. 

MARIS (Materials and Resources 
Information Services) was set up in 
1983 to provide a computerized data- 
base of open learning materials. The 
extension of the database to a national 
network means that subscribers will be 



WWJL Ul A- I WU, — 

9.5p per minute log on, slated Mr 


r n«w wuuvii ainiuncm, 

AM A wants better access 

e 5 u « ,tion “ England and Paper’s indifference to the NAB’i 
’"vestment on a level with request that the universities and 

S*. -MSS- have 


request that the universities and 
SfSSBMBtS? The 
AuthoriuS^ f MetI °P 0,,tao JJ « not the paradigm for all higher 

fi®!- Pai * r 55 tef wi,h 

AMA '■ays poffie % IlmTc’h ‘m ’! * ! ni ™ a,ch ba <'"'«n “P™- 

* - sw sr 

The Labour-controlled association t»ncentratlon of arts subjects in uni- 
fears that the Government’s emphasis rat^diM lradiUonal 

on concentrating courses in fewer SfL , innovatlvc courses, 
institutions will increase centralized p ? 8pe « ts for financing 

cqntrol and take power away from 08 and ^^eges are alarm- 

coUeges and local authorities. Ite pacer P af ?l r in 1986/87 and 

points out that conceotradon hmfbLn ™ ^ d s ‘P llficant numbers of appli- 
rejwted by the National A*S SK' turncdaw ayj ‘nd the^ bias 
Body, and will damage access. ^ L?, “ ence a U d technology will 

nio moclaHon dcpW the Ore,, gdfubS' ^ ding 

Action urged to boost posts for 

byOlgaWojtas .... , r 1 

Scottiah Correspondent A'i'SfiSS 

number of female academics Is s S 'nS,*?? ,teelf out in time," she 
unlikely to Increase without positive lechinVio ^ f )' ear5 a 8o, 9 per cent of 
action on equal opportunities^ C fim turi ^- 5ta£ ' were women, with this 

SE5J%“ 'If. per cent during 



on equal opportunitieK gZ.\ !P- u wcre women, with this 

TOs is theconclusfoh of h 0 f a & Mp cent during^ 
^«°f a [t lcl « on women faEdin- bSktEA and dro pW 

burgh University by the women’s „L down to 9 per cent in 1963; 

e of, the local Association nf P rMe ut atmosphere of reces- 

rtty Teacher,,, <* Jon, wifi, a, few „^ u p be hi fiu2d^ 

" 1 gimp Davies, honocarv aecret. RJ f°” d ' K 've to fimher ch£Se,- ij 

arv of Edinburgh', A’trr.wHTli.S 1 ; Davl «s a ys. 8 ' 




wom cn inadc un 46 per cent 
Spates. 39 per cent of 
JSRfSS on ? postgraduate study 
’2J U L 3 * 1 per «nt of contract resea rrh ■ 

Befl.Bntn.anyddjSSSir'SS 


all of the 1 ,OT0 jobcentres around the 
country and in pubic libraries. 

Management and new business two - 
nology forms the focus of distance 
learning materials launched by tw- 
Business and Technical Education 
Council this month, another of tne 
open learning initiatives. . 

The package of eight courses, unaer 

the umbrella heading of Updating m 
B usiness have been specifically 
signed to meet the needs of wonting 
supervisors, managers and technicians 
who cannot afforefto pursue themore 
formal part-time or day-release/ww* 
release courses. . . , nf 

The Duke of Kent, president w 
BTEC, said the initiative would in- 
crease the effectiveness of people m 


helping British business and industry 
to be more successful. _ 

women 

hill-time women lecturers, and only 
4.8 per cent of readers and seiuor 
lecturers were women, aa were owy 
two out of 104 professors. 

No woman was promoted to the p®‘ 
of senior lecturer between 1977 ana 
1983 although in 1982/83 176 men, 23 
per cent of the male staff, ana jj 
women, 26 per cent of the female stau. 
were st the top of the lecuturer s»jc- 
“Although the university conforms 
approximately to the limit of 40 p«‘ 
cent of academic staff being in pro™' 
oted posts. In fact 45 per cent of 
academics are in promoted posts coto- 

mrerl m. 1 A nf omrnwii U 1 


E ared to 14 per cent of wotneqi 
lavies says. • • > • I 1 • • 
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Science brain drain ‘flowim 


bv Jon T« rne y 

Science Correspondent 

More and more British resenrehers arc 
leaving their universities, leaving the 
rimniry, or even quilting their disci- 
niincs altogether the Advisory Board 
Uthe Research Councils has told Sir 
Keith Joseph, Sccretury of State for 
Education and Science. 

The claim is based on a snmll survey 
of leading university departments car- 
rird out over the summer by the 
ABRC chairman Sir David Phillips, to 
check what he told Sir Keith earlier in 
dicyear was the board’s "firm impress- 
icin'' that we were losing our brightest 
scientists at un increasing rate. 


Answers to a questionnaire sent to 
over 40 research groups, including ail 
those shortlisted by the University 
Grants Committee tor special equip- 
ment funding bear this out. 

A digest of the replies, published 
tins week, says departments arc very 
worried about loss of senior scientists, 
as well us talented students and post- 
doctoral workers. The emigres arc 
leaving in search of better opportuni- 
lies, more money, superior equipment 
nnd out of frustration at the problems 
of winning grants in the UK. 

Many find a home across the Atlan- 
tic, the report says, because of aggres- 
sive recruiting by US universities and 
industry, and occause American com- 


panies nrc more receptive to new 
ideas. 

The report paints :i picture of a few 
centres of excellence offering accept- 
able careers for the British scientists 
lucky enough to work in them, with 
rapid deterioration elsewhere. For ex- 
ample, Dr Sydney Brenner of the 
Medical Research Council's molecular 
biology laboratory in Cambridge is 
reported as still able lo attract people 
back from the USA. 

But Dr Brenner says that UK uni- 
versity research has often failed to 
keep pace with international standards 
and in many cases has declined irre- 
coverably. 

Respondents to the ABRC inquiry 
named five senior biochemists and 



Taring In: BBC chairman Stuart Young listens to Open University assistant head of engineering and 
operations Alan Cathie explain how the Oil’s BBC production centre is transforming 60,000 slides from ail 
mr the country into a video for the 1980s Domesday project. 


Accountancy 

merger 

plan defeated 


^renewed call for the rationalization 
of the United Kingdom's divided 
wojintBncy profession has been made 
fyine council of the Chartered Asso- 
fl *{wn of Certified Accountants. 

uie move follows the defeat of a 
®jfpr plan between the Association 
™ ™ Institute of Cost and Manage- 
jjwit Accountants - the second time in 
““r years a merger proposu! has been 
jjKhed. 1CMA polled 12,924 of its 
Oflw members in Britain nnd abroad 
w ascertain support for the move. 

Ipe result, 73 per cent against the 
potion brought by Mr Alan Brooks (a 
wmber of both bodies) clearly de- 
•^rated support for the council’s 
that "now is not the right time to 
™nnnt the institute to action”, com- 

Delany P rcs 'd ent Dr J°b n 

The outcome of the poll also showed 
‘v per cent swing away from the 
«rocept of a bilateral merger since the 
19 ^ 6 on a similar motion brought in 

to spite of this, a report of ICMA’s 
review group slates that uni- 
jwtion of the profession is a matter for 
Truing discussion. Among the 
most frequently expressed to the 
was that the rationalization of 
profession into a single hody would 
!(»■!!! c °! ned " w * dl dearly defined 
Jr,™ * or auditing, management 
umancy and public finance". 

kmo^4 SU8 ®?? ls a definite for 
lift®",,*™ discussions on rationaliza- 
,K ? wi* 11 the CACE. 

. 5 all « CACE council states 


Cardiac lecturer quits for 
post in Saudi Arabia 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

A senior lecturer in cardiac surgery nt 
Edinburgh University has left unex- 
pectedly to take up a post in Saudi 
Arabia after being refused second- 
ment before next March. 

Mr Kenneth Reid, one of the four- 
strong cardiac surgery team within 
Edinburgh's department of clinical 
surgery, asked earlier this year to be 
seconded for an indefinite period as 
head of cardiac surgery in the King 
Faisal Hospital in Riyadh. 

Although he is a university em- 
ployee, he is also an honorary consul- 
tant with the National Health Service, 
and Lothian Health Board opposed 
secondment until next March since one 
of the four cardiac surgery posts is 


already being held by a locum. 

But Mr Reid left for Riyadh a few 
weeks ago without formally 
approaching either his department or 
tne health Board. 

A university spokesman said Edin- 
burgh placed great importance on its 
overseas contracts, but its first priority 
must be its own teaching and research, 
and commitment to local health care. 

A health board official said Lothian 
was doing its best to cover for Mr 
Reid’s absence, and had appointed a 
locum, but was left with the very 
situation it had been anxious to avoid 
of having two locums in a unit of four 
staff. 

Edinburgh is understood to have 
frozen Mr Reid's salary. But fellow 
academics estimate his Riyadh salary 
at around £100,000 annually. 


eight molecular tuning iM.s who liaii 
taken permanent posts abroad. Che- 
mistry had also suffered heavily, with 
19 lo ailing British inorganic chemists 
identified who are now ahrnwd, seven 
organic chemists uud six materials 
scientists. Physics lias not been 
affected su baifly, the report suggests. 

In addition, most of the respondents 
were worried about the "internal" 
brain drain, with chemistry again suf- 
fering bnilly from losses to industry. 
Academic jobs were judged less attrac- 
tive lhan alternatives in industry ur the 
scientific civil service. And the report 
says “many of (he best students arc 
opting far careers in accountancy, 
stockbroking and insurance rather 
than pursuing a scientific career". 


Newcastle’s 
tribal art on 
sale to Japan 


Proceeds from the sale of a collection 
of Pacific tribal art by Newcastle 
University will form an endowment 
which wul be used to fund future 
research projects. 

The sale of the George Brown 
collection to the Japanese National 
Museum of Ethnology - expected to 
raise about £600,000- looks certain to 
o ahead despite bitter opposition 
ram the art world. 

British Museum trustees have 
already condemned as "deplorable" 
the removal of the collection from 
Britain, while the Museums and Gal- 
leries Commission is also looking into 
the matter. 

But the university this week con- 
firmed that the only offer it had 
received for the collection was from 
the Japanese museum, and that the 
sale would continue for the good of 
international scholarship. 

A spokesman for the university, Mr 
Tony Rylance, said the senate and 
council had been virtually unanimous 
in their decisions to sell the collection, 
“particularly in these hoid times". 

"The collection was bought by the 
university for teaching purposes. Now 
that there are no academic grounds for 
keeping it, it seemed sensible to re- 
lense it to somewhere where it can be 
properly looked after and displayed." 

He said the university was not in a 
position to pay the costs of providing 
proper display and conservation for 
the indefinite future. After several 
months of inquiry, no other Institu- 
tion , British or foreign, had expressed 
a definite willingness to buy the collec- 
tion. 

The George Brown collection, 
named after a Victorian missionary 
who was born in the north-east, was 
bought by the university in 1953 for the 
use of the anthropology department. 
But the department was closed in 1966, 
and the 3,000 items in the collection 
have not been required for any of the 
university's teaching or research activi- 
ties since. 
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Heat is on to stop Liverpool freeze 


achipJ!i°u a Kadon would be best 
th ™ugh registration of the 
5LS ? n - T ^ us w 'oum ensure that the 
be iSE 11 l D “ acc ountant" could only 
ivhnjfSi^ . 0 JL a PpUed to individuals 
of ^tofiea approved standards 
<ff Peence flnd Knowledge, 
mein.., ■ - tl,e ar 8 ut ncnts against a 
TlJ “ f ts . statutory complications, 
the 18 ^cognized under 

posw SP imes ^ ct for auditing pur- 
there 'k r/f M institute is not, and 

Wned J!? ,e Buarantee that a com- 
would continue to be 


by Karen Gold 

Liverpool Polytechnic could run out of 
heating oil and its staff stop being paid 
after the end of this month. 

The polytechnic was this week in- 
structed by the city council to tell its 
suppliers that it could not guarantee 
future payment for orders. The 

enough materials and equipment to 
last this term, there will not be enough 
in January unless it can order them 
before Christmas. 

The rescue plan constructed oy 
other metropolitan counties to wye 
the city council from running out of 
money (known as the Stonefros plar 
after the Greater London Council s 


the Inner London Education Author- 
ity that Mr McKenzie be allowed to 
leave the polytechnic early to take up 
his new post as head of the London 
Institute, the consortium of art and , 
trade colleges being formed on Janu- 
ary 1 i986. .... .. 

A motion strongly criticizing Mr 
McKenzie's decision to leave and the , 
management of the polytechnic has 
been put to three of the six branches of 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education in the 
polytechnic. Two branches passed It, 
the other, art and design, rejected it. 

This week the fine art staff of the 
polytechnic issued a statement defend- 
ing Mr McKenzie, accused in the 
motion of adopting a one-man man- 
agement style. 

It says that in two years the rector 
bad established clear management 


— - --------- M Maurice bad estaousnea own 

Liverpool needs. . . ™ polytechnic’s senior manage- 

The polytechnic rector Mr ^ issued a statement 

McKenzie said tins week. As Jar _as I ^ Mr McKenzie and its own 
am concerned the crisis is at ito mos oereu lg months <lThe 

serious to date, and it L5! » JJrior management team has intro- 

difficulty that we are keepingjoing^ x financial allocation proce- 

A special meeting of tne ou« review median- 

■jSa^fBW-SSfS bjrtis'ind begun die implementation of 


a new faculty and departmental struc- 
ture to strengthen links and build a 
strong corporate identity,” the state- 
ment from 12 managers says. 

"The senior management team re- 
mains confident that the standard of 
academic work and development 
undertaken in the polytechnic con- 
tinues at a very high level.” 

Mr Dave Robertson, chairman of 
the Natfhe co-ordinating committee in 
the polytechnic, said the union’s inten- 
tion was to make constructive propos- 
als for the institution, not to attack an 
individual. “Natfhe would not wish to 
diminish what has been done. We wish 
to deal with what needs to be done, 
and we are confident that the staff 
understand the issues and will support 
us.’’ 

Natfhe has asked those polytechnic 
branches which have not yet consi- 
dered the critical motion not to put it to 
the vote. Mr Frank Griffiths, Natfhe 
education secretory, said that atten- 
tion should not be deflected from the 
problems of the city council on to the 


community. llon snouia 001 DC “ e 

The polytechnic’s senior manage- problems of the city council on to the 

ment team also issued a statement polytechnic ...... 

defending Mr McKenzie and its own “Yhe problems the polytechmc faces 

uwk in the past 18 months. “The. are not of its own making,’ he said. "It 
senior management team has intro- is part of a crisis of focal, authority 
^ ced new financial allocation proce- funding over which nobody in the poly 
rhires new academic review median- has any degree of control or influence 
fobs and begun the iniplemtlntaiion of ' greater than any. pther. individual/' 


"The problems the polytechnic faces 
are not of its own making," he said. "It 
is patt of a crisis of local authority 
funding over wblch nobody in the poly 
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Trapped in 
a low pay 
ghetto 

Morale among clerical and related 
staff in universities has never been 
tower and many goad and loyal staff 
are now leaving the system ns the only 
way out of a low pay zone. After three 
meetings in January, April and June 
where university employers went 
through the ritual of offering b 
straight 4 per cent wltli no service 
conditions* improvements, no res- 
tructuring and no hope of u decent 
career structure, the only real nego- 
tiations took place in October and 
ended with an unacceptable offer. 

Those working in areas of high 
unemployment know that they have 
nowhere else to go and are trapped In 
a low pay ghetto in their local 
university with the consequent effect 
on morale and efficiency. With little 
prospect of promotion in universities 
and 25 per cent of clerical and related 
staff stuck at the top of their pay 
scales with no Increments to look 
forward to members of the National 
and Local Government Officers’ 
Association are beginning to wonder 
if universities have any regard for 
their skills at all. 

Ten months after the claim was 
submitted an offer was made of a 
£4.50-a-week Increase on the bottom 
grade rising to nn £8-a-week increase 
on the top grade, a sort of staged flat 
rate In reverse. The unions had 
argued for a flat-rate pay increase of 
£14 a week and improvements to 
career structure and conditions of 
service. The employers’ offer has 
been rejected because clerical and 
related staff simply cannot afford to 
subsidize universities any more at the 
expense of their living standards and 
career prospects. 

The vice chancellors have acknow- 
ledged in a letter to Sir Keith Joseph 
tbat they understand the ‘'sense of 
n'levance” of non-teaching staff, 
“particularly as, year after year, they 
have seen Uie Government conceding 
higher settlements than the universi- 
ties have been able to afford for 
directly matching groups”. 

This sympathy old not translate 
itself Into a decent offer and the 
traditionally non-militant supiwrt 
staff now feel betrayed and aban- 
doned. University employers now 
accept officially that clerical and 
related staff have fhlien 5 per cent 
behind the Civil Sendee, 11 per cent 
behind the health service ana 14 per 
cent behind local government, What 
Is Ironical Is that some universities 
pay local government rates to their 
clerical and related staffs, making a 
nonsense of national pay bargaining. 

The employers' argument about 
ability to pay might have more 
weight If there was a feeling that 
everyone was in the same boat and 
should be treated the same. Unfortu- 
nately, tills does not happen in 
universities. The 4 per cent Interim 
award wblch was Imposed on 
academic and academic-related staff 
pending their final settlement - more 
than £500 per person on average - 
would be worth 12 per cent to clerical 
staff and would be gladly picked up 
as a final settlement. 

Nalgo and the National Union of 
Public Employees have Just commis- 
sioned a research survey Into low pay 
In universities and the results will be 
available next year, It should bring 
home the fact that take home pay 
levels '‘enjoyed" by clerical staff are 
between £300 and £460 per month. 
The benign neglect of university 
management must end and a con- 
certed effort made to end the scandal 
of low pay In unlve’-ailles. 

Ri'a Donaghy 

The author is chair of the Nalgo 
Universities Clerical and Related 
. Conurfiitee ; t 
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overseas news 


from Uiivid Dickson 

PARIS 

Hit Iritkh gnvvriiiiicni is it ic rearing 
its efforts to Ixmst whin it c.tlls hi 
culture \ncntifique et hulmitfiie - 
roughly iranri.iieil us scientific ami 
technological] literacy - by making this 
one of its iu]» priorities mils three- year 
pin n for research including the period 
1986'h7 

The Trench minister for research 
and technology, M Hubert Curien. 
uutliueil to the council of ministers fast 
month details of n stimulation prog- 
ramme which he is putting into effect 
jointly with Hie ministry of national 
education and the ministry of culture. 

Chief responsibility for administer- 
ing this programme will lie with a new 
department of information, com- 
munication and scientific and tech- 
nological literacy which has teen cre- 
ated within the ministry of research. 

This department will take over nnd 
expand on the work previously carried 
our by the in ter ministerial mission for 


French plan for science and 
technology without tears 


scientific and technical information 
(NUDIST), which was one of the major 
innovations introduced by the socialist 
government when it came to power in 
1981 as part of a general effort to boost 
support for ana interest in French 
science. 

During the past four years, various 
activities hove been carried out by 
NffDIST and the other ministries to- 
wards this goal. These include increas- 
ing the amount of time spent nit 
scientific and technical subjects in (he 
school curriculum and making u major 
effort to disseminate information ab- 
out the research carried out in govern- 
ment laboratories. 

A massive capital investment has 


been made in the contraction of a new 
museum devoted to science, technolo- 
gy and industry at La Villcllc, to the 
north-east of Paris, and the amount of 
money devoted by the ministry of 
culture to science-related activities has 
increased (cn-fold over the past three 
years. 

According to M Curien. the new 


0 Encouraging greater efforts by pri- 
vate companies to disseminate in- 
formation, both internally and exter- 
nally, about their scientific and tech- 
nological activities; 

• Supporting the creation of new 
techniques for disseminating informa- 
tion about science, for example 
through a multi-media “new encyclo- 


programme being launched jointly by paedia", modelled loosely on the 
the three ministries will focus on four famous work of Denis Diderot and 


priorities: 

0 Providing funds from central gov- 
ernment for developing and streng- 
thening France’s system of regional 
centres for scientific and technological 
culture, with the support of local 
authorities; 


already involving more than 200 
French and foreign scientists, which is 


to commence publication next year; 
0 Increasing the number of activities 
directed specifically towards young 
people, such as "twinning" schools 
with individual government laborator- 


UN economics college casts its net 


hy Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Within months of its inauguration, tile 
World Institute for Development Eco- 
nomies Research (WIDER). Helsinki- 
bused nrm of the UN university, is 
drawing n star-studded list of econom- 
ists to its meetings despite heing re- 
moved from the Rcadcmic main- 
stream. Hopes are high that the intel- 
lect unis timulj this provides will help in 
clustering distinguished researchers 
around the institute, first described in 
the The THES in June. 

This was the view of the institute's 
director, Dr Lai Jayawardena, speak- 
ing in the wake of a meeting on 
international economic issues at which 
visiting experts represented a veritable 
galaxy. 


So fur only two of WiDER’s staff of 
14 arc designated "senior fellows". But 
once the reputation spreads, a snow- 
balling of researchers eager to work in 
prestigious company, even for thrcc- 
mnnrn summer periods, is expected. 

The level at which Dr Jayawardena 
is aiming is extremely high: “They are 
.well-established people with u sabba- 
tical in mind and others, possibly in (he 
World Bank, who want to lake a 
temporary break, ft is not easy to get 
(hem to disengage themselves and you 
have to look two years ahead, but the 
word that we are exciting is 
spreading.” 

For example, WIDER has secured 
the services of Professor Amaitya Sen , 
fellow of All Souls, Oxford, as a 
research adviser. He will work on 
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hunger and poverty, which combines 
with money, finance and trade and 
development and technological trans- 
formation as the three fields in the 
institute's purview. 

Papers are being prepared prior to 
publications and research meetings 
next summer and autumn, including a 
conference on debt, stablization and 
development in memory of the 
esteemed Professor Carlos Dins-Ale- 
jandto of Columbia University. The 
economists gracing WIDER with their 
views vary from unswerving monetar- 
ists to neo- Keynesians. Among ground 
being covered is governance of the 
international economy and a re-order- 
ing of the Bretton Woods system - a 
Jayawardena hobby horse - and the 
debate on whether to reinflate. 
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Dr Lai Jayawardena 


Cultural barriers appear 
as Malaysia looks east 


by Geoffrey Parkins 

In line with the Malaysian goverri-- 
ment’s aim to equip Its industries with 
appropriately trained technical and 
managerial personnel, it is, undw Us 
“look cast” policy, sending even larger 
numbers of students to Japan and 
South Korea on vocational and tech- 
nical field training courses. And the 
government has assured students and 
infonned industry that students com- 
pleting such courses will be accorded 
degree status. 

Datuk Khalil Yaakab, minister in 
the prime minister’s department, said 
while opening a pte-travel orientation 
course for 270 students shortly to leave 
for Japan and South Korea, that 
Malaysia’s successful transition into an 
industrialized ^nation depended very 


ing field courses In areas related to 
national development, particularly In 
the heavy industries, and technical 
fields that would render long-term 
benefits. 

Also of priority, be said, were 
trainees involved In joint ventures with 
overseas countries, as this would speed 
up and facilitate more effective trans- 
fer of technology. 

At the moment Japan and South 


E ersonel in engineering, management , 
usiness and many other fields have 
Teceiyededucation and training in 
South Kofcan universities andcollcgcs 
and in the field. Malaysian sources say 
the benefits derived from these 
arrangements have overall, exceeded 
expectations. 

However, recent reports indicate 
that cultural and language differences 
between Malaysians (who, in this case 
being government-sponsored, arc 
mostly Malay Muslims) and South 
Koreans are still on occasion present- 
ing formidable barriers to effective 
communication and smooth-working 
relations. It Is, as it were, a case of 
Confucianism meeting Islam bead on. 
The regimentation and rigidly hierar- 
chical structure of most human rela- 
tions in South Korea, whether it be 


, — *-« auum Koreans 

describe as lackadaisical and sensitive. 
Malaysians often complain of harsh 
treatment or insult from their Korean 
supervisors, who are simply treating 
surbordinates in the firm way Koreans 

Malania is dearly pleased with the 
small businesses and industrial con- 


I ley , utaiuia ji( _ 

volving technology transfer, back-up 
Fin? an ™ personnel exchange to 
pUcation Cffl ” 0nt and effecli ve ap- 

Both Janar^ and South Korea have 
also agreed to Increase the number of 
Malaysian students admitted to uni- 
verslty courses In medicine, dentistry. 

(ration “ tan “ and fau8ln0K admlnfc 

As the South Korean and Malaysian 
governments have drawn cK 
W hcr * particularly In the last two? 
Hire* years, a gradually. Increasing 
number of Malaysian students an§ 


wu in Koreans are now anxiously 
hying to project an image of not being 

fhi 1 ft t ‘ fis,ed ^ th their technology as 
the Japanese. But, only time wKll 

ju« how much of what MaTavsiml 
Sofficn 2 nd have learnt in 

htuSK be applied 

has ^ een trans formed 

SSstts: 

Mrierpto nlng of how this haT teen 


tes, and introducing two-week u.n 
courses for schoolchildren at 
science museum at La Villetic. ” 

As part of its efforts to meet thbU 
objective, the ministry or research 
technology last month organizSgS 
around France by 336 second, 
schoolchildren, divided into 12 emu « 
to_ visit a wide range of pubES 
private research institutions. 

Carried out under the title oi “P*. 
port for Research", the purpose 
highly publicized exercise, areordb 
toM Cunen, was "to permit our voiml 
people to become familiar with ihf 
work of our laboratories, and to f 
come more aware of the realities of 
French science". 

M Curien also told the council of 
ministers that he intends substantial^ 
to increase the efforts of the Fcenci 
government to increase its in tenia two- 
al collaboration in efforts to develooi 
greater public understanding of sci- 
ence. particular with other European 
countries. n 

Two Irelands 
to co-operate 
- but how? 


from John Walshe 


DUBLIN 


Politicians, academics and college 
administrators from both sides of the 
Irish border met in Dublin last week to 
discuss co-operation in higher educa- 
tion. 

The occasion was a conference cal- 
led to discuss a report on the com- 
plement urity and co-operation be- 
tween the two systems. It was prepared 
by Professor Gareth Williams of the 
university of London Institute of 
Education for the Northern Inland 
Economic Council and the DuWin- 
based National Economic and Social 
Council. 

All participants professed them- 
selves to be in favour of co-operation 
but many took issue with aspects of the 
report. 

Their reservations drew the wry 
comment from Professor Justin Keat- 
ing, choirtuun of the Irish National 
Council for Educational Awardi who 
said: "When people from the north 
and south meet with basic goodwill 
there often scents to be a difficulty for 
every solution." He himself sbw a 
difficulty in tho report namely that It 
had not dealt enough with the non- 
university sector of higher education. 

Security nt the confercnre venue - 
the magnificently restored 300-year- 
old Royal Hospital - was > very tight. 
This was mainly because of the vint ny 
Mr Nicholas Scott, parliaments!? 
under secretary for Northern Ireiaiw- 
His visit coincided with the meeting! 
that day in London between Irish ana 
British ministers on the final stages ■ 
the Anglo-Irish discussions on North- 
ern Ireland. 

Mr Scott said that it would be wry 
simple to argue that spare capacity m 
northern colleges could be employ? 3 
to absorb overflow from the souuj. 
Unfortunately this would be mis- 

Higher education institutions^ 
Northern Ireland were, almost wit 
exception, overcrowded at pr« cn ! 
the reduction in the number oft 
year-olds projected by the mid 
would do no more than allow flC£0! ? 
modation standards to return w 
reasonable levels. . 

"This is not to say that studenttW® 
the south and elsewhere will 
welcome in our institutions -qujm ^ 
contrary. But I do wish tounderW 
that the scale of the so cafied spa« 
capacity likely to be available m in 
north on present evidence, ww 
distinctly limited and, as ^ rc v ^ii 
Williams points out, will be numbewo 
In hundreds rather than thousands, 
aald Mr Scott. ... w., 

The Irish education minister mt 
G emma Hussey welcomed the repo 
but declined to comment on any on 
recommendations: neither mmj* 
was able to remain for the afternoon 
session. , , 

Dr Sean McDonagh, head ot t 
Dundalk Regional Technical CoWg 
said the report had, not tackled Jrv- 

a uestion of provision for the Nemj 
•undalk area. “From my 
dow I can see Northern Ireland, y? 
there is not one single student no* 
Northern Ireland in my college. 
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First ‘private chair’ 
provokes alarm 


overseas news 


Bonn pledges Eureka backing 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

University of Melbourne is going 
!u ca d with a controversial plan to 
!Swint Australia's first “privatized 
Sssor". Despite strong opposition 
JJL the University Council, the 
university has decided to accept an 
offer by an American-owned company 
io finance a chair in taxation law - with 
the company's nominee as the pro- 

k^twill be the first time in Australia 
that a university has agreed to set up a 
chair and allow the endowing outside 
body to dictate who will occupy the 
nosiiiofl. The decision has created 
Za to some university circles, espe- 
cially among academics concerned by 
recent moves to increasingly “priva- 
lire" higher education through propos- 
jls to reintroduce tuition fees and 
make institutions more reliant oil pri- 
vite sponsorship. 

Mr Bernard Marks, a reader in law 
it the University of Adelaide and an 
uperion tax issues, is to be appointed 
ibe CCH Research Professor of Taxa- 
tion Law. He will take up the new post 
is January. 

CCH Australia Ltd, is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Commerce Clear- 
ing House Inc, of America, the world’s 
tugest publishing house of law texts. 
CCH Australia has offered to cover 
ihe salary and incidental costs, includ- 
ing removal expenses, superannuation 
ted retirement benefits, of a research 
chair in taxation law for as long as Mr 
Uuks holds- the position. The open- 
(ndtd endowment could amount to 
sore than A$l million, given that Mr 
Huh is in his early forties and could 
uric for another 20 years. 

Re CCH proposal came before the 
unvenity council last month and was 
smugly backed by Melbourne's vice 
tbscellor. Professor David Caro and 
ifc university's academic board. 
Professor Caro intimated to council 
ilia other business firms might nlso be 
uiiiDgto act up their own chairs at the 
uhetsiiy under similar arrangements. 
Dot tne proposed scheme was 
xnously questioned by a number of 
taundl members hi the October meet- 
ing and the vice clumccllur wus asked 
jfl put the rccommcndution before u 
foil meeting of Ihe Faculty of Econo- 
■w and Commerce. 

At this month’s council meeting, 
Professor Caro informed members 


that the economics and commerce 
faculty had voted in favour of the idea 
provided "council was satisfied not 
only that the candidate is of an 
academic standing suitable for a chair 
m the university but also that he is of 
sufficient standing that, had funds for 
the chair been untied, it still would 
have been prepared to offer him the 
position by invitation without the nor- 
mal procedures or advertisement and 
open competition’’. 

After lengthy and heated debate, a 
motion to approve the setting up of the 
chair was passed. 

Professor Caro defended the deci- 
sion after the meeting. CCH’s generos- 
ity would allow Melbourne to appoint 
“an outstanding person who otherwise 
would not have been available", he 
said. In the agreement between the 
two parties, the company had agreed 
that it would accord Marks the same 
freedom to pursue independent re- 
search and to grant him the same 
publishing rights m connection with his 
employment as that accorded to other 
professors. 

Outside the university, however, the 
proposal has also come under attack. 
The National Federation of Australian 
University Staff Associations de- 
scribed the scheme as "tossing aside 
100 years of academic tradition at 
Melbourne", 

The general secretary of the federa- 
tion, Mr Les Wallis, said the idea was 
quite out of keeping with traditional 
university values and beliefs and was 
directly contrary to appointments by 
merit. "If big business can buy a chair 
and nominate the occupant, perhaps 
the university would also allow the 
government, the church or even the 
league of rights to fund a chair", Mr 
Wallis said. 

Alleging that there were national 
and even international repercussion 
that could flow from acceptance of the 
scheme, Mr Wallis added: "Given the 
contempt in which institutions which 
sell ‘degrees' are held, how will Mel- 
bourne University be regarded if it 
begins to sell professorships?" 

He predicted that there would short- 
ly he n long queue of people lining up 
til Melbourne University for ouc of the 
institution's prestigious chairs. 

Although most Australian universi- 
ties have a number of professorial 
choirs paid for out of private endow- 
ments, none specify that a particular 
individual should be the occupant. 


Science gains as French try 
to satisfy employers 


Jtunmber of professionally-oriented 
programmes offered at French 
Wveisities has risen markedly this 
Mjtow at all levels, while acadcmical- 
7-oneatcd programmes have been 
Praaed back. 

Ttese changes represent the latest in 


■" ;r the past few years aimed at 
2 ®>ying manpower needs of French 
^jP^ycrs ana reducing graduate un- 


l., 5 Ingest single initiative this year 
^ been the creation of 147 new 
programmes in science and 
“Sinology Running for four years 
JSJ* baccalaureat (the French 
Jjjwleotof A levels), the new prog- 
.*^1 specialize in disciplines in 
particularly tnose re- 
in the growing service sector of 
“''economy. 

An entirely new practically-oriented 
the magistere, is to be created, 
lure 8 combination of three 
tnrf ,n dassrooms, companies, 

SJJJoworiw. Some IB prog. 
hav?i!i? ea< b Q B to the new degree 
the m U P * n universities around 

each taking in 40 students 
J*ihe two year "first cycle" of 
.education. 

DiiSownl^V 801116 19 new cyc |c 
SnS?nBiSS? ,Hfic and Technical 
thK B r EUS D.®« lo be offered 
ledinWJ Fading two years of 
such „ ^ng in job-related fields 
tod cna B »?i ,0 v 8u “ communication 
Ru. i L ecology. 

«fetKM^w CU,,ie8 of arts and social 
-i^TT e " orta art under way to tie 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

The West German government will 




provide financial support for the new 
European technology cuopertiun pro- 
ject Eureka, West German chancellor 
Helmut Kohl pledged at a recent 
conference on the French-proposed 
programme in Hanover earlier this 
month. 

Opening the conference, at which 
tore'gn and technology ministers from 
18 West European countries outlined 
the goals of the Eureka scheme. Kohl 
said the projects should be mainly 
financed by private industry. 

However, this would not be enough 
and the Bonn government was willing 
to make financial contributions for 
“selected and interesting" projects, he 
added. He gave no other details. 

The chancellor said national efforts 
would not be enough in the area of 
future technology. Only consistent and 
purposeful cooperation could enable 
Europe to keep pace with the United 
States and Japan. 


■ n \ 
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Chancellor Kohl 
tloiT 


‘coopera- 


A European research network pro- 
viding information links between 
European universities and research 
centres was one of three projects that 
Bonn thought could he exemplary for 
the Eureka scheme, the chancellor 
said. Other possible projects could 


involve the develop meat of higlt-pcr- 
formancc laser systems for material 
processing and product inn techniques 
as well as the study of the spread uf air 
pollution in Europe. 

The Hanover meeting, where over 
3 Uti technological programmes were 
discussed, wus the second after France 
launched u Eureka conference in Paris 
last April. A third conference will be 
held in London next May. 

The representatives approved a dec- 
laration of basic principles Tor the 
Eureka programme. After initial dis- 
agreement on the form of a joint 
secretariat, the conference agreed to 
work out a concrete proposal far a 
small secretariat by the end of next 
January. 

West German research minister 
Heinz Riesenhuber, who headed the 
German delegation, said the concern 
of smaller countries that Eureka would 
only involve larger companies and 
states was unfounded. Eureka should 
be a symbol of a European technolo- 
gical cooperation, “a kind of open 
stock exchange", the minister' snla. 


Signals of great leap forward in space 


With tbe first largely We9t German 
controlled space mission successfully 
completed, the Bonn government has 
signalled a claim to the European 
leadership In the growing commer- 
cial use of space technology. 

Research minister Heinz 
Riesenhuber said the recent space 
mission D1 - which Involved a Euro- 
pean built space laboratory on the US 
space shuttle Challenger - was only 
the first step of a gigantic national 
effort aimed Bt securing West Ger- 
many the lop position In the peaceful 
use of space technology. 

“We almost missed the revolution 
in the Information technology,” the 
minister said, “in space we want to be 
first from the beginning.” 

Hie seven-day D1 mission was the 
first in which a European country 
was given virtually full control of all 


m x 


courses more closely to work possibili- 
ties. New offerings nave been set up in 
fields such as applied languages for 
foreign trade, land use planning, and 
tourism development. 

At postgraduate level, 436 one-year 
Diplomas in Specialized Stutbes 


versifies Minister M Roger-Gerard 
Scbwartzenberg this year. This repre- 
sents an increase of 15 per cent on the 
number of such programmes offered 
last year, with the largest growth in 
electronics and computer courses. 

In DESS programmes, the relevant 
profession must be involved in plan- 
ning and teaching the course. The 
ministry also requires proof that jobs 
will be available for graduates before 
an authorization will be issued for such 

8 OrHhe other hand, there has been a 

a 

era France and In the life sdences. 
Recently published research showed 

that rrew pre-professional diplomas are 
dST e&e launching pads for 

S Mid careers- Most of the gradu- 
ates who received a twjjijjljj 
sciences (electronics, mechanlrs. etc; 
Sd one year of further training re- 

schools. . . 


Party leader Ramiz Alla 

Albanians 
lay stress on 
militancy 

Young Albanian writers and artists 
must exbibit an "ever-greater militan- 
cy” in their work, according to the new 
party leader, Ramiz Alia. His instruc- 
tions were relayed to a “national 
conference of young talents" by the 
secretary of the Albanian Union of 
Writeis and Artists, Llazar Siliqi. 

Speaking of the “vigorous develop- 
ment” of Albanian arts and literature 
among working and academic young 
people. Siliqi commended the "young 
talents* for their growing contribution 
to the literature and arts of *800181151 
realism" - a style of work once ende- 
mic throughout the socialist bloc, but 
which, outside Albania, fell out of 
favour with the end of Staluiism. 

The stress on socialist realism, clear- 
ly indicated that under Alla’s rule, 
young Albanian artists will have to toe 
Oie same narrow line as under his 
nredecessor, Enver Hoxha - a phe- 
nomenon described in Albanian new- 
sneak by the chairman of the Union of 
Writers and Artists. Dritero Agolh, as 

the "vivid and fresh thought of youth . 

Since Hoxba’s death in April of this 
year, Alia has been active in estab- 
fishing a posttunous cult of the late 
loader. But already Alla is well on the 
way to enjoying a personality cult of 
his own. , . 


scientific work. While the control of 
the Challenger rested with NASA the 
programme of experiments was 
directed from mission control In the 
Bavarian village of Oberpsof- 
fenhqfen. 

The Dl mission with Its 76 experi- 
ments cost Bonn some DM400 mil- 
lion, most of which was paid by the 
German air and space research insti- 
tute DFVLR, the German equivalent 
of NASA. The rest of the money came 
from the European Space Agency 
(ESA). 

Riesenhuber announced that he 
would submit a “space programme 
2000” to parliament In the second 
half of 1986 which would detail West 
Germany's planned effort in space 
until the turn of the century. The 
ministry's space funds would rise 
from DM800 million presently to 


DM1.5 billion by 1991, he added, 
mainly because investments lu 
atomic energy programmes were 
being greatly reduced. 

Tbe minister called on German 
Industry to use Ihe research potential 
of the second German controlled 
mission which Is planned fbr 1988. 
Only three of the Dl experiments had 
been financed by industry, he com- 
plained. For the D2 mission at least 
30 per cent had to come from private 
means. 

Meanwhile the chairman of the 
DFVLR, J0rgcn Beck, urged that at 
least one more similar research mis- 
sion In Ihe 1990s was necessary for 
the federal republic to lend the 
development of the planned Euro- 

C n space station Columbus which 
ue to become operational before 
the turn of the century. 


US Secretary acts to halt 
accusations of hostility 


United States Education Secretary 
William Bennett, whose relations witn 
the higher education community have 
been less than cordial since he came to 
office, has been doing his best to mend 
fences. At the annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education 
(ACE) in Miami Beach, Dr Bennett 
made a conciliatory speech which 
raised hardly a hackle. 

This was something of a record for 
the Secretary’s public performances. 
Unfortunately, however, the public 
mask concealed a bitter private row.' 
Behind the scenes, fences were tumb- 
ling and hackles were high on both 
sides as Dr Bennett attacked ACE 
officials for failing to iovite any elected 
Republicans to speak at the meeting. 
He was told that Democrats cared 
more about education, which did no- 
thing to improve his temper. Nor did 
he care for the -response of an ACE 
official that “it's our party". 


At a private meeting, ACE’s presi- 
dent, Robert Atwell, and board chair- 
man Ronald Roskens, were accused of 
“partisan single min dedness" and an 
“extremely hostile attitude". Dr Ben- 
nett also reacted angrily to the ACE 
response to his recent replacement of 
Sven Groennings as director of the 
Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondnry Eduction (FIPSE). A 
spokesman had described the replace- 
ment as “a palace coup", adding; 
“They are making FIPSE into Ben- 
nett's sandbox, and he will only let his 
people play m it. It probably means the 
death of FIPSE as a useful agency." 

Robert Atwell said later that a truce 
had been declared. He had got 
together with Dr Bennett's staff and 
agreed to lower the rhetoric. "We’ve 
got our guns silenced now. It’s blown 
over," he said, adding that he and the 
secretary would try to communicate 
more directly in future. 


Fund finds cash for Zulu exile 


Success has come the hard way fbr 
Phumzlle Nosihle Zulu, a master’s 
degree student in special education at 
New York University. At tbe age of 
33, Ms Zulu has just become the first 
recipient of an award under the newly- 
created million dollar South African 
refugee scholarship fund, after an 
educational career studded with im- 
prisonment, expulsion, escape and 
exile. 

Her troubles began in 1976. She had 
graduated in UbrarianshJp at the Uni- 
versity of Zululand, and was studying 
for a second degree in psychology, 
when the Soweto riots broke out. Ms 
Zulu was promptly detained under the 
Terrorism Act and kept In solitary 
confinement for more than a year. - 

After her release she returned to 


university, only to be expelled six 
months later. The school was closed by 
the South African authorities. Then 
she was greeted a scholarship by the 
South African Council of Churches to 
study in Lesotho, but the government 


cancelled her travel documents and 
she was detained once more. 

Ms Zulu was not about to give up. 
Site walked, illegally, across tiie bor- 
der into Swaziland. But even there, 
there was harassment from the South 
African police so she walked on, 
travelling by night, into Mozambique. 
From there she went to Tanzania, 
where she found a teaching job, before 
coming to the United States in 1980 
and finally completing her psychology 
studies. She graduated magrta cunt 
laude from Lincoln University in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Announcing the award to Ms Zulu 
in New York last week, Bishop Des- 
mond Tutu, 1984 winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, said he hoped the scho- 
larship winners would return to South 
Africa to educate others. Ms Zulu said 
she intended to do just that. 

The scholarship programme, fi- 
nanced by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, is 
intended to sponsor 100 South African 
refugee students in the next two years. 
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TliK TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT /gj 


I ry uiid iluiiK-iili hEl- scii-mr ii ml il imiiv Just lay 
down nnrl die. Rtsi'iir* hers nim rim 'I fnlltitv 
their litr ns wlii-rt'vrr fhe> it-nri unri'l piihIihv 
iirw li i s f j*Ii r-s cssf'iilliil fur llie ^nmih oT their 
ilisripliitf, mi (hr iirgiumrit goes. 

Vi I 111 prin lire gmc-mi lie ills muni Irj nnri 
steer srititi- research toward speclflcil ends. If 
sdrmi 1 Is Imrn free II Is every where In li unless. 
Hill nfUr 50 ) curs of debate alum I frcnlum uml 
planning In rvscari’h, a Hr nip Is in usscss 
u Mr in pis Indirect science still lime link' more m 
go an Hum rhetoric, metaphor mid anecdote. 

A group of researcher s u( Hie University of 
Amsterdam is trying In do better. ’I he depart- 
ment uf science dynamics fWc-leiiscliupsdynu- 
mlcR), led by an Englishman, Professor Stuart 
fllunie, was set up at Hie end of 1982 ns a result 
of a Hutch government initiative to try and get 
Hie country's academics to mukc some con- 
tribution to .science policy. 

The Dutch administration turned to 
academics of “science studies" for ideas on 
managing research earlier than their Eirflish 
counterparts - who have oniy recently begun 
looking at the work of sociologists of science and 
university policy analysts. 

Ironic, Inis, us Stuart Kiumc, whose career 
has taken In the Cabinet Office and Hie 
Department of Health, once worked fur the old 
British Council for Scientific Policy on an 
embryonic programme of science policy studies 
run from (he Department uf Education and 
Science. These were forgotten when Hie CSP's 
succcftwr, the Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils, took over In the early 1970s. 

While Hie pioneering British efforts to put 
science policy on n sounder theoretical footing 
were gathering dust In Ixmdon, the Dutch were 


Science dynamics go Dutch 


seeking new wnys In gel In grips with llirlr non 
science policy iiroldcius. As long ago ns I97K, 
Hie Dutch Advisory Ciniacil nil Science Policy 
(the KAWII from Hu- Dutch! asked (he gincm- 
mcnl to put marc tush into science studies. 

Tlieldui was approved and the Dutch tried to 
overcome (he fnigim-nlalluii of such work in 
Netherlands universities liy holding a competi- 
tion for a single academic centre, backed with 
special RAW It funding. Amsterdam was the 
eventual winner, with n research prospectus 
strongly Influenced by a visiting German 
scholar, Professor Wolfgang van dun Dade. 
The result was a compact unit recently recom- 
mended as n model fora science policy centre in 
a repurl on Hie prospects for the field by 
Professor John Ziman of Imperial College. 

Science dynamics, according to Hie Dutch, Is 
the study of (he development and "steerability" 
uf science. John Z I man’s paper for the ESRC 
quotes Blumc's own formulation of ten years 
ago: "Under what conditions are the develop- 
mental needs of science compatible with (he 
external direction of science?". This Is (he 
central question guiding the work of the 20 or so 
people In science dynamics In Amsterdam, and 
they are committed to proving It is a research- 
able problem. 

The original programme of the newly consti- 
tuted department was strongly conditioned by 
work already begun at Amsterdam in chemistry 
and hlolugy departments. This led to two 
strands being developed as case studies, one on 
the links between university research, technolo- 


gy and industrial demands in chemistry and one 
nn applied ecology . 

A group led hy l.oct Leydcsdorff is trying to 
explore how the technological possibilities soci- 
ety eventually sees arc selected from the wider 
range of options which might be imagined by 
someone with a knowledge of chemistry. 
I.eydesdorfTs Interest is in thinking how social 
priorities, like environmental protection or 
safety, inn lie woven Into (he rescarrh agenda of 
a well-established discipline with strong lies In a 
major Industry. 

The direction of chemistry research is nut in 
question - the Issue Is how to move It in new 
direct ions, and in particular how to ensure 
closer ties between university researchers and 
Industry don't restrict (he range of technologic- 
al development. LeydesdorfTs group Is also 
interested In whether the strategic research 
planning which Is well established in the 
industry can be adapted where goals are fuzzier 
than (hose of maximizing business advantage. 

As this suggests. Hie work at Amsterdam 
inverts the common query about “the impact of 
science on society" and looks Instead at the 
Impact of society on science. The same Is true of 
the second founding prqfect In the department 
on the development of applied ecology. 

The group, led by Jacqueline Cramer and 
Rob Hagendyk, Is interested in tbe Influence of 
the rise of environmentalism on the work of 
ecological researchers. The growth of environ- 
mental concern In the 1960s and 1970s offered 
opportunities for ecologists to command new 




funds, hut also raised expectations the riiTT 
plinc wasn’t ready to meet. Bl| ‘ 

The questions this raises for science dvnnmu 
include the effect of attempts to tackle envff 
mental questions on the structure of ecologl^l 
research - and that covers the JntellS 
structure of ecology as well us the orgaiibatTnH 
or inquiry. How do the complex InfluX 
mobilized by the political and social salience S 
ecological problems shape the way researcher! 
see their role and the work they do? n 
Both these projects and a third,’ medical 
strand deriving from Professor Blume’s own 
interests, will Involve long-term work by arm,,* 
of reseurchers. But Stuart Blume reck the 
department can already claim to be movin» 
toward a shared theoretical position that “there 
are innate differences between the sciences sn 
thal the same policy measures don’t neccssurih 
have the same effect.” 

Of course, policy-inakers In the Nether 
lands - and Britain - want to know what those 
differences are, but putting detail on the 
general position is still some way off Are 
particular kinds of scientific commuolfiB 
types of theories, or experimental approach^ 
better suited to direction than others? Do ft. 
rest just have to be left alone or can they be 
encouraged to develop in ways which m»k e 
them more "steerable”? 

The next few years wUI tell If these sorts of 
questions will find answers which have direct 
relevance to decision-making by managers of 
research budgets, who are of course trying lo 
steer science studies Itself to promote such 
results. 

Jon Turney 


I spy a comedy of errors 



by Peter Aspden 

Threats to national security, succc ssive 
governments never tire of exhorting, 
are everywhere. Under the bed, round 
the back and facing us head on. ever 
more threateningly, across central 
Europe. The need to counter subver- 
sion has rarely been more strongly and 
frequently hammered home; yet some- 
how, the bizarre exploits of the world’s 
espionage communities, from the Che- 
ka to Cheltenham, have a depressing^ 
constant tendency to descend to the 
levels of farce and fiasco. 


when every frontpage spy scandal can 
dent the image of organizations which 
put in hours of painstaking research 
collecting vital - and largely correct - 
in forma Uon. 

But that, stresses Dr Christopher 
Andrew, is the name of the game. One 
of the consistent themes of Secret 
Service, his book on the making of the 
British Intelligence community, is that 
successes must remain secret, while 
Mure hits the newsstands with re- 
sounding and spectacular results. The 
whole world, it seems, loves. a spy 
store. 

“I'm not sure I have any special 
answer as to why that is,” he says, 
“although I think secrecy always seems 
to have a fundamental appeal for the 
media." Not to mention academics: “I 
first became interested because it was 
fun, and I was curious, in addition to 
which there was a massive gap in most 
20 th-century political history, which 
left out the role of the intelligence 
communities altogether.” It is, he says, 
the "missing dimension" which needs 
to be understood to make any sense of 
this century's turbulent happenings. 

Dr Andrew reflects on the "superb 
irony” of his early academic career in 
the mid-1960s, when he was first 
attracted by the secret world of Intelli- 
gence, and was supervised by none 
other than Professor Harry Hinsley, 
who had been heavily involved with 
the success of Ultra, the British code- 
breaking opearatlon during the 
Second World War. Their discussions 
must have been fascinating studies In 
nuance and bluff, as nothing was 
known about Ultra and little was given 
away. 

The more scraps of information he 
found to keep him going, the deeper 
his interest. “People tendto foigcl that 
lots of papers and documents actually 
liave a rather deadening effect on 
historians, and the fact that there was 
so little to work on was quite appeal- 
ing. People tend to pay too much 
attention to things that are there, and' 
not enough to what is missing.” His 
biggest obstacle throughout, however, 
was the Intangible but unmistakably 


British altitude lo official secrecy. 

“Governments have overdone it to 
such a counter-productive extent that 
the KGB could not have done a better 
job. Ofcoursc.thereisaneedforsome 
secrecy, but it is the received wisdom 
that some M25 and GCHQ documents 
are so secret that it may never be 

E ossible to release them, no matter 
ow old they are." it was not an 
attitude he found easy to accept. 

Looking at individual episodes of 
British political history, such as the 
Zinoviev letter and the “red scare", 
fuelled his curiosity. "While it has 
always been assumed that these were 
exceptional occurrences, I started 
from the opposite premise, that things 
like that were going on all the time. 

Dr Andrews historical outline of 
British intelligence starts with the 
immensely entertaining episodes of 
the last century, when the astonishing 
degree of amateurishness and naivety 
of politicians provided a wealth of 
anecdotes. 

The beginning of the Crimean war, 
for example, was marked by the Brit- 
ish commander-in-chief. Field Mar- 
shal Lord Raglan, complaining on his 
departure for Sebastopol that he had 
as much basic information on the 
enemy as Jason and the Argonauts. 
After an attack at Balaclava, Lord 
Lucan, commander of the Light Brl- 

S de , was urged to “ attack and prevent 
e enemy carrying away the guns”. 
Back came the bewildered reply: 
"Attack, sit? Attack what? What guns, 
sir?” , 

But the essential silliness of the 
stories, perhaps surprisingly, carry on 
until well into tills century. In the early 
days of the First World War, when spy 
mania had gripped the country, ft 
became positively dangerous to be 
seen in the vicinity of a "suspicious" 
pigeon. One foreigner was sentenced 
to imprisonment after n pigeon was 
seen to fly from the place where he was 
standing. He had, it was assumed, 
liberated it. 

Later still, Dr Andrew tells of 
the recruitment of W. Somerset 
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Author Christopher Andrew 


Right, Vitaly Yurchenko, the KGB 
man who last week returned to 
Moscow. Above, GCHQ 


Maugham, one of the most celebrated 
and least effective spies in history. 
Armed with a generous expense 
account, he was sent to Russia in 1917 
to keep the Russians in the war. After 
shu films a couple of messages between 
Kerensky and Uoyd George, his 
fumbling efforts were violently over- 
taken by the Bolshevik revolution. 
Maugham, Dr Andrew observes drily 
will be remembered more for his role 
in the development of the spy novel. 

The further one rummages through 
the book, it becomes increasingly clear 
that comedy has always remained 
inextricably linked with espionage; a 
world in which missions are led by 
charactera such as Admiral Sir Reairi- 
M Aylmer Ranfurly Plunkett-Emie- 
trle-Drax, who managed to travel to 
Moscow a 1939 without any official 
credentials and declared himself non- 
ph«sed when asked to present them. 

to do was to wire 
home, he remarked. 

But the whole world or intelligence 
remains, or at least pretends to, a 
senous business, and fir Andrew U 
constantly come up against the ob- 
strocUveness of the official censor's 
office, which he claims has "out- 
rageously laundered" the past. Quite 
,he ; 30-year-rule, which 
applies to normal Government docu- 
menis, sensitive material is removed 
from the records as a further prccau- 

At first, there was no acknowledge- 

now* they pwK Wly“u ■ 

whatyoulejive mmptjEJy 






distorted view of the Government 
policy of the time. As a historian, you 
cannot interpret the nine-tenths of 
what is available by having no know- 
ledge of the one-tenth which is miss- 
ing. 

in the cauise of his researches, Dr 
Andrew developed a respectful, and 
even sympathetic view of the intelli- 
gence community. "It has grown in a 
professional and highly sophisticated 
way, and its greatest successes, such as 
In J he , SeC , ond World War, remain 
undisclosed for a long time. There is 
always a lag between the disasters and 
triumphs. The consistent note of 


communications that it actually shor- 
tened his life. It all depends on atti- 
tude." 

The present Government's reaction 
to GCHQ, he ventures, is a pnffl e 
example of muddled thinking. Tk 
G overnment decides in 1981 that it 
needs to bail unions at GCHQ ™ 
reasons of national security. So it wa® 
until 1984 to actually canty that oiu. 
Why has it taken so long? Bec ause A 
hasn’t actually admitted GCHQ 
even though everyone knows. Crazy- 

Unfortunately for the sett- 
appointed guardians of national secur- 
ity. but to the delight of the populw 
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The more sophisticated the techni- 
ques of spying, it seems, the wilder the 
paranoia. As recently as 1964, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Gardiner 
suspected that MI5 was bug- 

raSBfiSBSwS 

that M15, possibly assisted by the CIA 

SSF ■*“ Sg'hl; 

srasasAfi 

hj}™ ■ ■Wouldn’t be touched with a 
bargc po te. Qr you can take the other 
gtt»m. J , | lke Curaon, and become 


underground. Government policy 
wards the intelligence community, Dj 
Andrew observes, remains ndQiPj 
with contradictions, while the 
cases of Prime, Bettaney and we 
Cyprus seven illustrate the inhere® 
weakness of any system which relics on 
absolute secrecy. 

And then, of course, there are we 
accidents. One of Dr Andrews 
favourite stories, which came from 
“impeccable" source, tells of a secrei 
Cabinet discussion being picked up 
over the radio by a taxi-driver, w&° 
duly wandered into a local 
station to report it. What he heard Has 
not been reported - yet. . 

Secret Service by Christopher Andt** 1 
published by Helnemann, £12.95. 
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John O’Leary on the crisis in British architecture 


Pitv the poor architects. Ba acred by 
Prince Charles and bruised by the 
Son, they now face fresh turmoil 
nver their education system. The pro- 
fession is currently engaged in some- 

SfflMSSME 

nf architecture, while in the wings 
J rks a greater threat to the very 
existence of their five-year courses. 

The writing has been on the wall, ns 
hr as the size or the system is con- 
Lned for at least two yenrs. Sir 
mvid Hancock, permanent secretary 
IT the Department of Education and 
Science warned then that the number 
of students of architecture was out of 
balance with foreseeable job pros- 
pects. Their training was too expensive 
0 be allowed to ran out of control, and 
resources should be put into engineer- 
ing instead. 

A transbinary working group - one 
of the first joint ventures between the 
National Advisory Body and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee - had been 
atabUshed already under the chair- 
manship of Lord Esher. The clear 
intention was to produce some degree 
of rationalization. 

T\vo years and two working groups 
bier, there is no longer any realistic 
doubt that cuts are on the way, but the 
battle rages on over where they should 
fall and how great they should be. 
Some of the schools, the lecturers’ 
unions and the architects’ registration 
body are all fighting a rearguard action 
gains t closures and mergers, but the 
teal argument is about the scale of the 
coming rationalization and the future 
of the two-part degree system. 

Within the next month, three crucial 
debates take place which should settle 
it tot the immediate Future of the 34 
shoots of architecture. The first - and 

K entiaily the most explosive - whs 
Ion Wednesday, when the council 
d the Royal Institute of British 
Architects received a proposal from its 
education and professional develop- 
ed committee which might place up 
to half those schoots in jeopardy. 

The report, entitled Looking to the 
feat, is innocuous enough in the 
t»fage format which will be put 
fata the RIBA council. But helimd 
a lies a detailed scheme which has 
afluned the schools of architecture to 
tb point where an emergency general 
meeting of the association is being 
threatened, to censure (he committee 
ffld commit the RIBA lo n policy of 
owwiilon to the cuts. 

The council will also debate its 
willed response to the report uf the 
j««8or to Lord Esher's group, 
wleh has recommended the closure of 
Iwichools ami the possible merger of 
wir more. The cducution committee 
put forward h policy of opposition 
[otfle closure of the school tit Queen's 
University, Belfast, while accepting 
He three polytechnic closures advo- 
by the NAB/UGC group. Hud- 
“WMld and North East London 
polytechnics would lose their schools, 
the Inner London Education 
Authority would select a fourth victim 
™n Thames, South Bank, North and 
wotral London polytechnics. 

absence of support for the 
polytechnics has caused trouble 
fflough for the committee, but its own 
P® take Ihe process a stage further. 


Writing 
on wall 
for the 
pillars of 
wisdom 

BRIEFING 

or five merged regional centres, which 
would be offered a “protective shield" 
by the RIBA. The consequences for 
the rest are not hard to imagine, 
especially if the association were to 
cany the policy through to its logical 
conclusion ana withdraw recognition. 
That is not proposed at present, but is a 
real fear in the schools. 

Wednesday’s meeting did not re- 
ceive details of the plan, but earlier 
drafts of the committee’s report spell 
out which institutions would be 
favoured, in its original form, not only 
would the North East London ana 
Huddersfield polytechnic schools 
close, but four others would be omit- 
ted from the two categories of pro- 
tected or merged schools. They were at 
Nottingham University, Brighton and 
Leeds polytechnics, and Robert Gor- 
don's Institute of Technology, Aber- 
deen. Mergers would create regional 
centres in Manchester, Edinburgh and 
London - one north and one south of 
the Thames. 

A Inter version included the four 
institutions originally left out in the 
cold and reopened the possibility of a 
merger in Glasgow, but underlined the 
two-tier nature of the proposed new 
system. Mr Peter Melvin, chairman of 
the committee which devised the plan, 
told the Architects' Journal: "Many 
heads of schools have said that they 
fear their departments will go to the 
wall if they are not made bigger. Our 
aim is to create a RIBA shieldnround a 
number of carefully chosen schools so 
they arc not left with a hopelessly low 
intake, at the mercy of government or 
their own institutions when the next 
round of cuts comes along." 

Even If the rationalization proposed 
proves too radical - and too late in the 
context of the UGC/NAB exercise - a 
review of the overall shape and content 
of the education system Is still likely to 
go ahead. 

That will be where the second and 
possibly more serious threat to the 
status quo comes in. An oblique but 
menacing reference in the Green Pap- 
er on higher education, followed by a 
report by Her Majesty’s Inspectorate, 
has raised Berious doubts about the 
Government's willingness to continue 
supporting five-year degrees in 
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architecture. And an EEC directive on 
the mutual recognition of diplomas, 
including four-year courses on the 
Continent, has added to the pressure. 

Without singling out architecture by 
name, the Green Paper expressed 
concern at "the extra costs and propor- 
tion of first degree courses outside 
Scotland lasting for four or five years 
rather than three". In some cases, it 
said, courses Incorporated what 
was effectively training at the Govern- 
ment's expense rather than the em- 
ployer’s. 

Then came the HMI report on 
architecture courses in the public sec- 
tor (the inspectorate having no remit in 
the universities). This raised doubts 
about a number of aspects of existing 
courses and called for a review of the 
system. "Most comparable professions 
have adopted a postgraduate forma- 
tion whereby early professional train- 


Could do a lot better, is HMI verdict 


Majesty’s Inspectorate’s report 
vPu ^hnic an( | C0 u C g e schools of 
'v'Ulfecture has caused great const- 
^flon. It is critical not only of the 
Wfr-year pattern of provision but 
the standard and style of 
“■cfllng within the present system. 

Among a long list of faults fou nd by 
Superiors were: 

Insufficient attention to technolo- 
g^ie^ 000111 ^ aQ ri environmental 

to diploma courses of 
RS lacking the aptitude or abii- 
hrther study; 

jJ^wjuate development of cross 
work wllb engineering, 
EJKtion, applied science and 
J 1 ?** studies departments; 

C0n£2L? f academ{ c discipline In 
Iptatnaj studies; 

I SJkknl nse of computers; 
HdvV*? Htt£ nded lectures and un- 
■l?qy irking environments. 


The report conceded that the 
learning experience for architectural 
students was often both enriching 
l llUAunvaF If ffi tint 
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and eployable. “However, It Is not 
always relevant to the skills required 
of practising architects and the con- 
tent, the balance of subjects and the 
mode of attendance on courses, 
should be the subject of a review 
which takes account of tbe needs or 
architecture in the real world,” it 

a Tts this verdict, together with a 
later expression of doubt that 
architects need such a different sys- 
tem to other comparable profess! mis, 
which Is seen as such a threat. Tbe 
postgraduate diploma adds nothing 
unique, the report says. 

In particular, the inspectors took 
hume with the use of the architecture 


the progression of student architects 
from degree lo diploma on education- 
al grounds, and Is even more so given 
that a fUll course of study in 
architecture Involving five years In 
college Is expensive when compared 
with most other disciplines, the 

re ?t > fbund. too, there was too much 
emphasis throughout the courses on 
design, at Ihe expense of other impor- 
tant areas or study. Technology was 
one important area to suffer, often 
being considered boring and 
irrelevant by the students, but it was 
not alone. ‘There was evidence dur- 
ing the survey that an unacceptably 
high proportion or students passed 
through the courses without acquir- 
ing, or being requir^l to demons- 
trate, a knowledge of fundamental 
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different system." 

Shorter courses were considered by 
both Lord Esher's group and its suc- 
cessor, chaired by Professor Gordon 
Higginson, but hove always been 
strongly resisted by the architects 
themselves. The HMf report, which 
was prepnred without reference to the 
RIBA or the Architects' Registration 
Council of the United Kingdom, has 
infuriated the professional bodies, but 
It is bound to influence both the RIBA 
review and the Government's final 
judgement on the advice it receives 
from the NAB and the UGC. 

That advice will be formulated in 
sepnrate debates on the transbinary 

K 's report, which are also likely to 
ise occasions. The signs are that 
the UGC will want to reprieve the 
Queen’s. Belfast, school. Bui the 
NAB will Insist that the total number 
of students recommended for each 
sector is maintained. 

The NAB will have its own argu- 
ments to conduct without joining bat- 
tle with the UGC. There is certain to 
be resistance to the closure of the 
NELP and Huddersfield schools, espe- 
cially if the UGC is suspected of 
baulking at its one closure and the 
ILEA is proving similarly reluctant. 


Looking for quality, 
not quantity 


The present closure proposals stem 
directly from what was basically a 
manpower planning exercise by Lord 
Esher’s group. His committee looked 
nt the quality as well as quantity, but 
its basic proposition was to stabilize 
the size of the profession at the point 
It would reach when the students 
already on course qualified. 

There was no doubt In the minds of 
the committee that, following the 
effects of the recession, the 
architectural profession could not 
support the numbers implied by 
continued high intakes to all the 
schools. The employment statistics 
might look good, but this was largely 
due to the structure of the courses, 
the surveys being taken when stu- 
dents were effectively on placement. 

Even the post-diploma statistics 
did not (ell the whole story because of 
the large numbers of graduates In 
private practice who were under- 
employed. The effect In financial 
terms was equally striking. Dining 
the 1970s the value of new commis- 
sions per head of architectural staff 
halved in real terms, os activity 
slumped In the construction indus- 
try. Starting salaries for newly qual- 
ified architects also dropped drama- 
tically in value. 

All this convinced the committee 
that at Ibe very least the size of the 
profession had to be frozen, but the 
two-part character of architectural 
education added an extra complica- 
tion. 

“We do not consider that only 
those who want to become architects 

RECOMMENDED INTAKES 
PUBLIC SECTOR (ENGLAND) 

Birmingham 

Brighton 

Canterbury 

London (3 Institutions) 

Humberside 
Kingston 
Leeds 
Leicester 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
• Oxford 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
TOTAL 


UNIVERSITIES (EXCLUDING SCOTLAND) 
Balh 

Cambridge 

Liverpool 

London 

Manchester 

Newcastle 

Nottingham 

Sheffield 

UWI8T 

TOTAL 


should be admitted to a first degree in 
architecture,” said the Esher report. 
>c We see this as having a wider value 
than that of being the first stage In tbe 
preparation for a particular profes- 
sional career: moreover It can faeseen 
as one way of meeting Ihe cnrrenl 
need for more design orientated 
courses.” 

No precise target was set for part 
one courses, but a cut of some 15 per 
cent compared with 1983 intakes was 
suggested. For part two (diploma) 
courses, a maximum of 700 new 
enrolments per year was the target 
set - a cut of more than 300 per year. 
Four closures were suggested, plus 
mergers In London and Scotland. 

However, Lord Esher did not go on 
to select the victims of such policy, 
although be did suggest a minimum 
size of 150 students per school. The 
job of translating the policy Into 
realltv was tdven to Profrssar Hlggin- 


reallty was given to Profrssar Hlggin- 
son’s group, drawn from Ihe NAB 
and the uGC and containing no 


and the uGC and containing no 
architects. 

The new group decided on quality, 
size, location and interrelationship 
with the profession as the criteria for 
distributing places. After wide con- 
sultations. It recommended closures 
at Queen's University, Belfast, Hud- 
dersfield and North East London 
polyteclinlcs, together with a fourth 
to be determined by the Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority. It also 
called for Immediate talks on the 
possibility of a merger in Edinburgh 
and a longer term study of a second 
merger In Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND (CENTRAL INSTITUTIONS AND UNIVERSITIES) 
Dundee (DJCA) .45 

Edinburgh (Edinburgh University and 


Edinburgh (Edinburgh Unlvc 
Edinburgh Coliege of Art) 
Glasgow School of Art 
Aberdeen (RGIT) 

Strathclyde University 
TOTAL- ! 
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Karen Gold takes a roll call for the new London Institute, 
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Plastic wall-fitting water-boiler: an alternative to a kettle. BA 
Industrial design student. Central School of Art and Design. 

courses in graphic and industrial de- 
sign. 

. I’ii rmi us alii inni: Sir Terence Conran, 

LrOnTrol OCllOOt Ol Habitat. design entrepreneur; John 
' Alt and Desian Napier, theatre designer. 

“ Central s specialist studies in fine art 

include not only the expected drawing, 
painting sculpture etc, but nlso stained 


I -'oil m led 189ft us central school of arts 
and crafts. 

Live adjacent buildings including 
Jciincttii Cochrane theatre in central 
London. 

5% students: 498 advanced; 98 nuii- 
ml winced (198.1/84). 

90 (caching staff (1984/85). 
four HA (Hons) degree courses: fine 
art; graphic design; three-dimensional 
design (ceramics, industrial design, 
jewellery, theatre design); textiles. 
Foundation course: musters degree 


S lats and enamelling. The graphic 
csign department holds (he unique 
Central Lettering Record; a historical 
collection of letterforms. Hut the 
school’s mn in exmphasis is on practical 
und commercial design: for engineers, 
for jewellers, for textile and ceramic 
designers. "Essentially it's a design 
school," according to the principal . Mr 
Turn Panned. Two of its degrees- fine 
art and graphic design - were merged 
with St Martins as part of the 1984 
NAB exercise, though both exist on 
both sites. 
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Founded 1899 

Two sites in East London. 

1,147 students: 324 advanced; 823 
non-advanced (1982/83). 

Ill teaching stnff. 

Diploma, City and Guilds nnd Youth 
Training Sehome courses include furn- 
iture design , production and conserva- 
tion; interior design; textiles; toys and 
musical instrument making and 
mainleonncc. 

Only a uossible member of the 
institute. Tile college of furniture is 
nlso talking to City of London 
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When it iipriLi mi January I next 
year, the i.umlnn InMilutt will at 
least have Mvle. Its central offices are 
in he In Oxford Street, ahove u 
u inference room cum gallery for 
showing (and selling) students' work . 
And the outside world will he notified 
or its opening by u New Yenr card, 
designed at St Marlin's and pro- 
duced by the Loudon College of 
Printing. 

UijI on January 2, will there by 
anything there hut style? Seven or 
nine colleges, 29 sites (30 with the 
Oxford Street showpiece), plenty of 
students - more than almost every 
British polytechnic - a director 
appointed but probably not ill post, 
and a name. 

The idea of a collegiate institute to 
link up London’s art, design and 
specialist colleges has been around 
for more than 10 years. Whenever 
suggestions more repugnant to the 
art colleges - such as putting them 
Into the polytechnics or an out-and- 
out merger - have been mooted and 
fought off, the idea of a loose federa- 
tion has come up as well. 

But this Ume round, In the Inner 
London Education Authority's re- 
view of its advanced further educa- 
tion tliroughout 1984, It was dear 
that the art colleges would no longer 
be able to hang on to the status quo. 
London lost three of its art courses In 
the National Advisory Body exercise 
of J 984/85, and NAB plans for 
1987/88 - the next mqjor national 
exercise - threatens art though not 
design with a 20 per cent cut. 

The art colleges and most of the 
specialist colleges are small, some 
with high costs per student and for 
teaching staff. Trends in art and 


design call for ever more expensive 
equipment - video, computers - 
while Government policies press col- 
leges and local authorities away from 
small units and towards rationaliza- 
tion. 

As well as (he national political 
agenda, there was an ILEA one: the 
art colleges In particular, it seemed to 
councillors, were paying too little 
attention to the authority's access 
and equal opportunities policies. 

So the idea of a federation was 
revived. The definite members would 
be the four art colleges - Camber- 
well, Central, Chelsea, St Martins - 
and four specialist colleges: distribu- 
tive trades, fashion, furniture and 
printing. The London College of 
Furniture and Central School of 
Speech and Drama may come In. 

Attempts by ILEA early this year 
to get the colleges committed and 
then sort out the details met with an 
outcry. Instead, a steering group for 
the institute with membership from 
all colleges reported in May. Some of 
its activities reveal the general para- 
noia: a special working group had to 
be established just to discuss the title 
of whoever would lead the Institute: 
“principal” was unacceptable since 
there were already at least seven of 
them;“director” too authoritarian; 
“rector”, “provost” and “vice chan- 
cellor” were all discussed. Mr John 
McKenzie, rector of Liverpool 
Polytechnic, was eventually 
appointed last week, still without a 
definite title . . . 

On the other hand, the report of 
the steering committee hints at a 
slight chnnge of mood at least among 
some of the colleges. Partly acquiesc- 
ence In the Inevitable, but also - the 


report says- “greater appreciation of 
the prospects for collaboration and 
the pluce for mutual respect" in 
other words that there might he 
strength in numbers after all. 

There are quite considerable safe 
guards for the colleges. Each wilt 
keep its name, and recruit Its slu- 
dents. An early proposal for a faculty 
system - only one faculty of fine an 
one of fashion for example - « S 
fought ofT, temporarily at least 

But there will be power at’ the 
centre too. There will be one gov. 
erning body, and one academic 
board. ILEA will fund the Institutes 
a single Institution with a block 
grant: a budget review will take place 
next year and the block grant 
brought in certainly within the first 
three years, designated a transitional 
stage. A review of accommodation- 
almost certain to cut down the 29 sites 
- will also take place. 

Clearly, If there Is some enthu- 
siasm in the colleges for the chance of 
safer futures, more equipment, bet- 
ter research support and exciting 
collaboration among staff and stu- 
dents, there is also still considerable 
disquiet. The Institute's collegiate 
members have national and In some 
cases international reputations In 
their own fields. Most of them are 
still heavily oversubscribed with ap- 
plications. Theoretically the whole 
should be greater than the sum of the 
pads. 

As John Barnicoat, principal of. 
Chelsea put it, this might not come 
about: “It's protection: it means they 
can't exactly close us down oven 
night. But wc could be decimated. 
We could keep the name, and haw 
nothing else left.” 


Carved wooden chairs, London College of Furniture. 


poly is closer to it In the East End of 
London than any institute member. 
The college is rooted in the furniture 
trade and the history of East London, 
according to its principal Mr Peter 
Metcalfe, although its musical instru- 
ment department - unique io the 
United Kingdom - has grown in 15 
• years from 12 to 200 students. 

It has no degree courses. Its courses 
are vocational, but range from the 
craftsman-designer end to mass manu- 
facture and retailing training. But it is 
the only college among those in the 
institute that incorporates manufac- 
ture according to Mr Metcalfe, and 
fears it will lose out in a large institu- 
tion in which technology appears not 
to have a prominent part. 
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Founded 1921. • 

Five sites: three in the West End, two beside SmllhficTd ~ 
meat market. 1,033 students: 333 advanced; 700 nou- 
advanccd (1983/84). 

102 teaching staff (1984/85). 

Diploma courses, full time nnd part lime, including 
advertising, business studies, display, distribution, retail 
ing, food technology, marketing, meat technology, media, 
merchandising, personnel management, public relations, 
travel and tourism. 

Whereas other colleges In the London Institute, even if 
vocational, run few Job-specific courses, the CDT is 
concerned almost entirely with courses for people either 
already in employment or with very precise job needs. 
Hence its preponderance of part-time students: only 15 oer 
cent arc full-time. 

It has no degrees. It is* monotechnic, on a fairly narrow 
base of service industries which In some cases nevertheless - 
meat and tourism for example - sit oddly together. 

Its governors are drawn from the relevant industries, and 
when they lose power to an institute governing body, the 
college may lose their interest as well. But it has retailing 
and marketing expertise to offer the artists and designers in 

?°P? S for J dcsi 8 n support from else- 
where for Its display, fasnion and textiles marketing as well. 
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Snooker window display by marketing students at 
the College for the Distributive Trades. 






Student production of Wycherley’s The Coimfry Wife, Central School of Speech and D^hma 


Founded 1906. 

sayis? Coi,age ’ Mudi "s 
fdv a s^* dvanKd; 83 non - 

38 teaching staff (1984/85). 

diSS , acti ° e: hi * her national 
lift. Y 1 stag ? management; adv- 
aneed diplomas for teachers in speech 

fifa ’ V0 CC Studies * ed «cationai 
J^o. degree courses: BSc(Hons) 


speech therapy; BEd(Hons) speech 
and drama. 

Famous alumni: Sir Laurence Olivier. 
Dame Peggy Ashcroft, Vanessa km- 
grave 

Only a possible member of ihe 
Institute. 

Central school had abortive merge 1 
talks with London University s W« 
field College, has links with Wj 
polytechnics of North and 
London for its teaching and speec 
therapy courses respectively, but ww 
stay single rather than be swallowed up 
by a large institution. 

They already do one production Jj 
year with the theatre design students 0 
Central School of Art and Design; W 
plus the fashion, business and 
merit courses at the other institute 
colleges would be the main areas o* 
collaboration. 

The school is small, friendly; the 
speech therapists and trainee teacneis 

E ve it a calmer mood than more fra 00 
andon drama schools. 
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which will link the city’s art and design colleges 
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Design from the Londou College of Fashion. 


London College 
of Fashion 


Founded 1915. 

Four sites: two in the West End. two in the City. 

779 students: 193 full time; 586 part time MW2/K3). 

151 (caching staff (1984/85). 

Diploma courses include clothing technology and produc- 
tion! f ns hi on . (specialisms include embroidery, fashion 
writing); fashion modelling; theatrical studies and make- 
up; hairdressing and beamy therapy. Also Manpower 
Services Commission courses. 

'Die institute college with the highest proportion of 
non-advanced courses - over 75 per cent - and at a cursory 

f iance, with apparently the greatest ethnic mix of students. 
Is principal. Mr Eric Wade, is overtly critical of the "elitist 
tendencies of the art colleges, and almost a lone voice in 
wanting the institute organized on a faculty basis - which 
would give his college an advantage in fashion student 
numbers to counter the more glamorous image of St 
Martin's. The college is very close to the industry, he says: it 
plans to develop a degree course in fashion product 
development, for would-oe selectors for the chain stores. 
Joe - or rather Jane - Public is even allowed inside: the 
hairdressing and beauty therapy departments train their 
students on clients off the street around nearby Oxford 
Circus. 


^ St Martin's 
#?Schoolof Art 

' S&'M*-; •’ • I " 


Founded 1854. 

Four sites, on the edge of Soho, nnd in 
Covent Garden. 

M7 students: 520 advanced; 127 non- 
idvanced (19K3/K4). 

95 teaching staff (l l >84/85) 

Four BA(Hons) degree courses: 
fashion (full time or sandwich); fine art 
(painting, print-making, sculpture. 
Kb); fine art and critical studies (part 
rime only); graphic design. 

Foundation courses one year adv- 
uxed course in painting, sculpture. 
Bn illustration; postgraduate courses 
hfuhion, graphic design and compu- 
te. 

finous alumni: Bruce Oldfield, 
ropls' designer; Solly Brampton, edi- 
tor, El/e. 

St Martin's is definitely streetwise, 
to prospectus promises that, even 
awe than most art schools, it wants to 
tntouiagc individual students' diversi- 
ty. 

But with its fine art and graphic 
design degrees merged by NAB with 
Central’s, it tins picked up a little 
education trendinexs: moving off from 
traditional strengths or graphics, 
illustration and fashion, to an attempt 
to increase ethnic minority student 
jtombers, nnd London's only part-time 
“**t degree in art and design. 
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Painting by John Kirby, BA fine art, St Martin’s, 1985 
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Founded 1896 as part of the South 
Western Polytechnic. 

Four sites In Chelsea, Fulham and 
Shepherd's Bush. 

700 students: 400 advanced; 299 non- 
advanced (1983/84). 

97 teaching staff (1984/85). 

Two BA (Hons) degree courses: fine 
art (painting and sculpture); graphic 
design. * 

Two BTEC courses: National Diplo- 
ma in general art and design; Higher 
National Diploma in mural, textile ana 
three-dimensional design.. 
Foundation course; MA fine art 
(painting, sculpture, pirntmaking). 
Famous alumni: Patrick Caulfield; 
Michael Moon. 






Woodcut from The Solid Globe by Jane Lydbury, printed by The 
Camberwell Press. 

Two conservation courses: diploma 
■ Cfinib&rWBlI - :: v and higher diploma in paper conserva- 

i I'-.: ■v’«fc.v ri . ' • *' Jitu • • tion. 

i'-tv ‘^BQnOOJ QT ^ Foundation course and postgraduate 
• JA courses. 

-Famous alumni: Barry Fantoni, car- 
loonist, writer, painter; Malcolm Mor- 
ley, 1984 Turner prizewinner. 

Founded 1898 as a “technical art Traditionally Camberwell's reputa- 
school”. lion has been based on crafts; it still 

Three buildings close together in emphasizes draughtsmanship to its 
south-east London. students. It lost a degree in textiles in 

597 students: 463 advanced; 134 lion- the National Advisory Body 1984 cuts. 


Founded 1898 as a “technical art 
school". 

Three buildings close together in 
south-east London. 

597 students: 463 advanced; 134 lion- 
advanced (1983/84). 

95 teaching stnff (1984/85). 

Four BA (Hons) degree courses: fine 
art (painting or sculpture); graphic 
design; three-dimensional design 
(ceramics or sllversmithing/melal- 
work); history of drawing and print- 
making. 


It has a cosy atmosphere : it provides 
far more residential student accom- 
modation than similar colleges, includ- 
ing a delightfully restored street of 
early Victorian houses. Last year it 
opened the Cnmbcrwell Press, a self- 
financing printing and publishing 
house, again in the craft tradition. 
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Children ht Botswana, by photojournalism student Dario Mftidterl, 
London College of Printing. 






Stained glass-style mural by BTEC students, Chelsea 


of non-advanced students (4,3 per cenij 
than any of the other art coUeges. Its 
BTEC mural course is the only CNAA 
one in the country. It also has large 
part-time nymbersi 1,500 students, 
mostly from inner London. It has 
computing courses for all students. Its 
atmosphere is more like an ILEA 
college or polytechnic than any other 
London art school, even though its 
national reputation - supported by a 
recent string of international prizes - is 
still in fine art. But deslm at Chelsea is 
coming up fast, according to principal 
John Baraicoat: "It’s a very compre- 
hensive institution," he says. 



Founded 1894. 

Three sites cast and south-east 
London. J „ 1D 

1.505 students: 527 advanced; 918 
non-advanced (L983/84). 

297 teaching staff. ■ 

Foundation courses m art and design, 
media studies, printing; diploma 
courses in graphic design, photojour- 
nalism, penodical and radio journal- 
ism, business studies, numerous forms 
of printing and publishing. 

Four degree courses: BA (Hons) in 


graphic design; media and production 
design; photography; film and video. 

Half (lie college’s work is in printing; 
it is the largest national centre for 
printing education, to the extent some- 
times of being accused of being under 
the thumb of the printing Industry. 
Another 25 per cent of its work is 


For all its sliirt-sleeves atmosphere, 
it has beaten fleet Street in abolishing 
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C entral Asia is more a concept 
than a strict geographical defini- 
tion. A sprawling, amorphous 


lan dm ass in the heart of Asia (some- 
times referred to, in fact, as “Inner 
Asia"), it has no precise boundaries. 
At its cure lie the territories formerly 
known as Russian and Chinese Tur- 
kislnn, which today form parts of the 
Soviet Union and rfic People's Repub- 
lic of Chinn. On the periphery, nnd 
often included within the term, lie 
southern Siheriu, northern Iran, 
Afghanistan, Tibet and Mungolift. 

Much of this region consists of 
barren deserts nnd inhospitable moun- 
tains. Fur from being a forgotten, 
unfrequented backwater, however, it 
la one of the great meeting places of the 
world. From lime immemorial, armies 
have harried El from every direction, 
traders have carried their precious 
wares to and fro along its Silk ltoad, 
and scholars and pilgrims have come to 
pay homage nt its shrines. Greek. 
Persian, Arab, Chinese, Indian, Turk 
and Mongol each left his own inimit- 
able stamp. 

It was a vortex for religions and 
ideas. Nestorianism, Buddhism, Man- 
ichseistn, Zoroastrianism and Islam 
flourished there. Artistic inspiration, 
too. was passed from one group of 
people to another, producing a rich 
cross-cultural fertilization (brilliantly ] 
illustrated by the recent Lotus and the i 
Dragon exhibition at the British ] 
Museum). Islam and the Turkic- ^ 
speaking peoples eventually came to t 
dominate the region, but the many- 
faceted heritage is still palpably pre- 
sent. 

In modem times central Asia has 
lost none of its significance . A hundred 
years ago it was the scene of the “Great 
Game , with Russia and Britain striv- 
ing to outwit each other and win 
another chunk of empire. Further 
eastwards, Russi a was contending with 
China for mastery of yet more of 
Turidstan. Today the conflict con- 
tinues. Some of the acton have 
changed, but the situation, volatile and 
unpredictable as ever, is still a matter 
of international concern. 

The future of the region raises a 
whole range of questions on such 
Issues, as nationalism, economic de- 
velopment and strategic importance. 

At the centre , however, stands the role 
of Islam - the extent to which it can; 
and will, govern the actions of Its 
adherents. From Xinjiang to the 
Urals, from Siberia down to Pakistan, 
the indigenous population is mainly 
Muslim. 

They live under different political 
regimes nnd this, on the surface at 
least, has provoked a variety of re- 
sponses. Some, quiescent under Soviet 
rule, lead a largely secular life. Others, 
across the border in China, are able to 
practise their religion more actively. In 
Afghanistan, Islam has spearheaded 
the resistance to Soviet Intervention; 
in Tran it, permeates every aspect of 
existence. How, if at all, these diffe- 
rent groups of Muslims will influence 
one another remains to be seen. 

Muslims are a minority in the Soviet 
Union and Cldnn overall. But whereas 
in the latter they form- only a tiny 

E rcentage of the total population 
ell under 5 per cent), in the former 
sy arc the largest non-Slav group 
(about 18 per cent of the total), with a 
present growth rate three times that of 
the rest of the populotion. The interac- 
tion between Muslims and other Soviet 
citizens is therefore of crucial import- 
ance, especially with regard to the 
future of the work force and the armed 
services. 

The position of its Muslim citizens is 
also a growing factor in the external 
policies of both countries. On the one 
nand, the Soviet and Chinese govern- 
ments are fully aware that their Mus- 
lims provide them with an effective 
showcase for their achievements and 
intentions in an Islamic environment. 


Where the dragon 
meets the bear 

Shirin Akiner looks at the study of 
central Asia, one of the great 
meeting places of the world 


On the other, the Islamic world itself is 
becoming increasingly sensitive to the 
fate of its co-rcligionists under Com- 
munist rule. Hence the status of Mus- 
lims in these countries is no longer 
merely a matter of internal concern, 
but has a major, even critical, role to 
play in international relations. 

Given the long and important his- 
tory of central Asia ana its nodal 
significance in East-West relations, it 
Is an obvious area to be studied at 
university. In fact, until now this has 
not been done. Or, more accurately, 
the area has not hitherto been 

S vouched in its entirety, as a single 
t. Individual topics have, of course, 
been the object of dedicated research, 
particularly on the historical side. 
Little attempt, however, was made to 
draw the threads together, to examine 
the DBBt as prelude to the present , or to 
set it in a wider context. 

This failure is something that 
urgently needs to be remedied. Events 
In Iran and Afghanistan, develop- 
ments in China and the Soviet Union, 
the worldwide ferment in Islam, have 
all served to emphasize the point. 
Control Asia , for long the preserve of a 
handful of specialists working in vir- 
tual isolation, now requires a more 
contemporary, more general 
approach. 

However, the very complexity of the 
subject has made it hard to accommo- 
date within the existing scheme of. 
studies at British universities. Depart- 
ments of Soviet affairs were primarily 
Russian-based, and central Asia, with 
Us separate historical, linguistic and 
' cultural traditions, could not easily be 
fitted into their framework. Centres 
for Oriental languages and Middle 
Eastern studies had the opposite prob- 
lem: they offered the early history, 
philosophy, religion, and occasionally 



Silver bowl decorated with a bird, fro m Iran, 5th to 6th century 
Such . bowls .were imported add copied by .the Chinese, . 9 









the older languages, but the modern 
period was considered “too Russian” 
and therefore not their province. 

Some universities did appreciate the 
need to overcome such divisions, and 
to combine, rather than continue seg- 
regating. the existing resources. Finan- 
cial constraints frustrated their inten- 
tions, however, and plans remained 
unrealized. Thus matters continued 
for several years. 

The School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, then 
took the initiative. Convinced that 
here was a priority that could no longer 
be ignored. SO AS formulated a strong 
proposal for the crcatiou of an 
'‘academic initiative* 1 post. Their argu- 
ments carried the day: theirs was one 
of only three such proposals in tho 
humanities to be accepted by the 
University last session. 

Hie inauguration of this new post is 
a noteworthy event in many ways. For 
one thing, it signals an exceptionally 
happy convergence of academic de- 
mands and practical use. Universities 
are often accused of having an “ivory 
tower” mentality. Central Asia cer- 
tainly provides ample opportunity for 
abstruse research, but a study of the 
region is also highly relevant to an 
understanding of the present interna- 
tional situation. 

Within the context of SO AS, the 
post represents both continuity and 
innovation. The school has always had 
an interest in the region, though in the 
past this centred mainly on early 
periods, a reflection of the old orien- 
talist tradition. (Sir Denison Ross and 
H. A. R. Gibb in history, W. B. 
Henning in philology and M. Boyce in 
philosophy were among several who 
made outstanding contributions to the 
field.) 

Now it is shifting its focus to the 
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WUd goat jug with borders of eastern-influenced lotus flowes and 
buds, from Melos, Greece, 6th century bc. 


contemporary scene. In order to make 
this truly feasible, appropriate funding 
has been earmarked for sup- 
plementary requirements. 

Co-operation at all levels is one of 
the keynotes in university education 
today. Central Asian studies, involv- 
ing so many disciplines and political 
divisions, is a subject ideally suited to 
the broad, inter-disciplinary approach. 
SOAS itself can supply many of the 
ancillary needs, but the vital Soviet 
element must be sought elsewhere. 

Fortunately, it lies ready to hand in 
the adjacent School of Slavonic and 
East European Studies which warmly 
supported the creation of the new post. 
Janus-faced, central Asia falls within 
the sphpre of both, forming a natural 
bona between tho two institutions. A 
serious programme of study“6f (he 
region would be inconceivable without 
their close mutual involvement. 

Moreover, the library holdings of 
SSEES complement those of SOAS. 
Thus the physical location of the post 
ensures ready access to two important 
collections, as well as placing the riches 
of the British Library within easy 
reach. The resources of these three 
institutions, together with those of the 
India Office and colleges such as the 
London School of Economics, provide 
London with a quite unrivalled con- 
centration of material on every aspect 
of central Asia. 

The primary goal of the post is to 
stimulate research. As a first step, a 
programme of postgraduate studies is 


being created. This will co-ordinate 
relevant subjects already available at 
SOAS (and other colleges), and add 
new courses relating to tne current 
situation is central Asia. The under- 
graduate level will be developed later. 

Area studies at SOAS have tradi- 
tionally been language-bated, at 
knowledge of the indigenous lan- 
guages is felt to bc an indispeuabte 
tool for research. Uzbek and the other 
central Asian languages will now also 
be taught there. Persian and Turkish 
are already lone established subjects 
and furnish a solid foundation for this 
fresh linguistic impetus. The central 
Asian languages are not studied any- 
where else in Britain. 

The recognition of central Asian 


system, but ulso that ol burope ana 
America, where the subject still re- 
ceives very limited attention, Perhaps 
the most heartening aspect, though, is 
the fnct thnt it is a rare sign of failh to 
the academic future, despite the pre- 
sent gloom of depression. By a bold 
and imncinativc initiative, ute Uni- 
versity of London has, in the middle of 
retrenchment and redeployment, 
opened up a vital new field of sludy. 

The author is lecturer in central Aslan 
studies, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London ana 
author of Islamic Peoples of the Soviet 
Union, Kegan Paul International, 
1933. 
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Striking scenes . . . Cottonwood Colliery, now dosed, which started it all and the police charge at Orgreave when NUM pickets tried to blockade the coke works 

WEM Scar gill’s pitfall If 

Labour government to review the ^ ‘rests on * th( 

anot sacked and imprisoned miners 
©I reimburse the National Union of 
Mineworkers for financial losses, he 
(timed (hat pits earmarked for clo- 
sure before tne strike remain open 
today because of the union's action. 

Of course. Scargill was wrong. The 
NslionalCoal Board has moved rnpid- 
tjudou pits since the strike's end. By 
a early os June the board had 
tfoounced its intention to close or 
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abslanlially curtail the operations of 
more than 20 pits and workshops. 
More are to follow. The failure of the 
aion. however, was exposed even in 
fit modon Scargill was successful in 
persuading congress to adopt. 

The NUM fought the strike to 
patrvt the industry's 1974 settle- 
sal. This wns arguably the most 
mnidul and far-rcaching agreement 
sUeved by any union through collec- 
wbargfiining in the post-war era. It 
tnMlihed that the interests of the 
SUM and its membership should bc 
mi the basic objectives of the 
ntotiy. The NCB and the Govern- 
Mil gave the union what was seen by 
any as a coin mi t men l that coal 
todd once more be a major source of 
otrgy, that production and invcsl- 
wot would bc cxpnndcd nnd tlmt the 
torn would remuin at the tup of the 
isduMrifll wages league. 

They appeared to guarantee the 
“toby's workers, mid the pit corn- 
titles from which they were drawn, 
«we and wcll-puitl employment. The 
Me occurred because Mrs Thuicher 
^ not prepared to maintain these 

C ntees. For the Conservative 
mmcnl, the prime objective for 
Ut industry was the pursuit of a 
"“ret proxy, the cash limit. 

Ine conditions which permitted the 
"dM to exercise such influence over 
« industry in 1974 were the renewed 
“PWance of coal to the national 
and the capacity of the union 
transform the “positional power” of 
members into effective national 
action. 

At the strike revealed, both of these 
jwwiaons have now passed. The first 
wt the onset of recession and Central 
'Wncitv Generating Board's invest- 
' n alternative supplies of energy; 
“jjWond w ith the development of 
JT 0 .tactics to counter mass picketing 
!™ with the split in the NUM itself, 
has given the NCB ihe oppor- 
to dose high-cosi capacity pits, 
concentrate production in the cen- 
wt coa lfield and to introduce far- 
organizational chanees. 


organizational changes. 

J WNUM at national and area level 
t«ponded to this situation in three 
. ways- The first has been to 
to restore unity and central 
of the union by introducing 
-cnanges to reduce area autonomy. 

fr°m the traditional prcoc- 
PJJ Ihe NUM left with presen'- 
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spite technological development, the 
efficient extraction of coal is still 
dependent on the wholehearted co- 
operation of the workforce. Within the 
pits, the power of the union ultimately 
rests on the control of the highly 
uncertain production process by teams 
of coal-face workers. 

Although the national union 
appears in disarray, the lucai organiza- 
tions, both in rebel and Loyalist areas, 
remain intact to exploit this power 
resource in pursuit of their members' 
interests. Although new technology 
may come to erode this power re- 
source, at present it survives and may 




Arthur Scargill and Notts breakaway leader Roy Lynk In a televised debate 


lion. This response has been de- 
veloped in particular by the South 
Wales and Scottish areas and bears the 
stamp of Euro-Communist thinking, 
lire aim is to build support for the 
union's case across the community in 
order to apply political pressure on the 
NCB and tlic Government to moder- 
ate the restructuring of the industry. 
However, given the inability of such 
campaigns to mobilize significant sec- 
tions of Conservative support, their 
impact is likely to remain marginal. 

The third response has been to try to 
commit a future Labour government 
to the renewal of the 1974 settlement. 
This has involved a difficult change' jn 
perspective for the NUM, which has in 
the past preferred to trust to the 
union's own internal sources of 
strength and has been extremely wary 
of entering into pacts with either the 
Labour Party or the TUC. As (he 
mobilization of the union’s own mem- 
bership has failed to preserve the Plan 
for Coal, the leadership has been 
forced to look outside and attempt to 
mobilize political support in the wider 
labour movement. 

There are a number of problems tor 
the NUM associated with a renewed 
dependence on the Labour Party. 
There Is no certainty that Labour will 
be returned to office and even if it is, 


NCB chairman Ian McGregor will by 
then have already completed his 
surgery. Furthermore, though Labour 
is committed to a pro-coal energy 
policy, the leadership Is determined 
not to be tied by the NUM. Neil 
Kinnock is anxious not to appear as the 
mere tool of the unions ana of Arthur 
Scargill In particular. The Labour 
leadership is terrified of the effects of 
violent scenes from Orgreave colliery 
being repeated in party political broad- 
casts in the run-up to the next election. 

Each of these responses attempts to 
continue the struggle against the Prime 
Minister and !an McGregor. In their 
different ways they are intended to 
restore the conditions for the NUM to 
exercise strategic influence over the 
industry's development. A fourth re- 
sponse, that of the leaders of the 
breakaway union, does not attempt to 
do this. The Union of Democratic 
Miners is prepared to accept the 
bendings ot the Industry to market 
forces provided generous reduncancy 
payments are given to those who lose 
their jobs and high wages continue to 
be paid to those who remain. 

What are the consequences of 
national defeat for the focal union 
organization and its dealings with 
colliery management? Since the strike 
ended there have been reports of NCB 


managers attempting to use their vic- 
tory to weaken the power of the union 
within the pits. Union activists sacked 
during the strike have not been re- 
instated and concessions have been 
withdrawn. This raises the issue of 
whether the curtniling of union Influ- 
ence at the national level has provided 
for the collapse of joint regulation at 
the workplace. 

The true extent of any “roll back" of 
the union organization is unknown, 
but the nature- of local industrial 
relations prior to the strike suggests it 
is unlikely to be widespread or endur- 
ing. In the first place, contrary to 
popular belief, colliery industrial rela- 
tions have been characterized by a high 
degree of co-operation between mana- 
gers and their local union officials. It is 
uncertain how many colliery managers 
will want to abandon these cordial 
relations for the firmer style favoured 
by some of their seniors. 

Attempts to insist on such a change 
might be resisted by managers who, by 
virtue of their strategic position at the 
point of production, have always en- 
joyed considerable autonomy from 
their superiors as long as they can fulfil 
their production targets. Second, it is 
unlikely that a confrontational 
approach would have the desired 
effect of increased productivity. De- 


indeed be enchanced by colliery man- 
agement’s need to restore production 
and meet new, tougher targets being 
given them from above- The exercise 
of the managerial prerogative at pit 
level . therefore, is likely to continue to 
be contested. It may be that in many 
pits gains lost by the union in the 
immediate aftermath of Ibe strike will 
be restored in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. 

Workplace industrial relations will 
not, however, simply resume their 
pre-strike course. TheNGB appears to 
Ere committed to a decentralization of 
much management decision-making, 
including collective bargaining. The 
board wants a high proportion of 
miners' pay to come from locally 
negotiated incentive agreements ana 
might also consider widening the scope 
for local bargaining over work orga- 
nization, particularly shift patterns. 
This process of devolution began well 
before the strike with the introduction 
of local incentive payments in 1979. 

Our research identified several con- 
sequences of this change which may be 
expected to bc even more marked in 
the future. The ability to bargain over 
a significant proportion of their mem- 
bers' pay had enchanccd the power of 
the loco] NUM officials in terms of 
their influence over colliery decision- 
making, and the salience of the local 
trade union organization for the ordin- 
ary mineworkeT had increased signifi- 
cantly. However, it had also spin the 
economic interests of workers in diffe- 
rent collieries. Whereas under day- 
wage all Interests were focused on 
national negotiations, under the incen- 
tive scheme a substantial proportion of 
raineworkers’ income is obtained 
through workplace bargaining. As 
mineworkers in the relatively profit- 
able collieries generally have greater 
power resources than those in uneco- 
nomic pits, they have been- able to 
achieve higher incentive earnings. 

Thus, there is likely to be a growing 
disparity in wages and conditions be- 


The lessons to be learned 


If this assessment of developraente 
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indeed. Governments and employee 
may succeed in the set-piece battles 
Uke the miners' strike but the out- 
come of the guerrilla eampalpi to 
i-Mtnre tidtt management control 

SIJil “ AThard*- to 
predict. The fragmented patfero 


of British Industrial relations 
make Ihem Inherently resistant to 
■ms government-initiated reform, 
whether It be the 1970s attempt to 
build a form of corporatism or the 
1980s attempt to Impose regulation 
through the law and the liberated 

m ybe second lesson Is that strong 
workplace trade unionism has very 
definite limitations. It may provide 
an effective shield from the harsher 
winds of recession for those who have 
Jobs bui lt Is of little ure in pursuing 
more ambitious objectives. The min- 


era’ strike was fought over the issues 
of the size of the Industry and Its place 
In the British economy. Workplace 
bargaining, confined to the margins 
of the employment relation, can 
obviously not mflnence such Issues. 
The miners* strike revealed that even 
co-ordinated Industrial strength is 
Inadequate when It comes to achiev- 
ing these goals. The miners, and the 
trade union movement as a whole, 
are now dependent on political action 
to restore any strategic Influence they 
may once have exercised over indust- 
rial development . . 


tween the pits in the industry’s core, 
whose bargaining strength will be the 
greatest, and pits on the periphery 
which are more vulnerable to closure. 
Theprindpal casualty of the decentra- 
lization of industrial relations, then, 
will be the solid aris tic wages policy 
advocated by the NUM left since 
nationalization. 

This enjoyed a brief success during 
the era of day-wage, culminating in the 
unified action of the 1972 ana 1974 
strikes. With the collapse of the most 
recent strike It seems such *' subordin- 
ate values” must now bow to the 
competitive priodples of the market. 
Industrial relations in coal mining look 
set to return to the fragmented bar- 
gaining and sectionalism which char- 
acterized them in the past. 

Christine Edwards Is reader in sociolo- 
gy at North East London Polytechnic . . 
Edmund ffeery is research fellow in the 
department of Industrial relations at the 
London Schools . of Economics . ....... 
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Whitehall wedded to a 
cheapening of marriage 


Writing a regular column lias made me 
an assiduous reader of newspapers. 
1 he lurking anxiety is that the deadline 
will approach with no topic in mind, or 
that the current passionate concern 
will prove potentially too libellous In 
commit to paper. As a consequence J 
comh the pupers in search or legally 
neutral inspiration. It has confirmed 
my long-held suspicion that only (hose 
invulvcd in tile media (however 
peripherally) ever give it such full und 
engrossed attention. 

Who else hut columnists in search of 
n spark rends the densu middle sections 
of (he inner pages? It would be a shame 
if tny suspicion proved correct since 
.static of die must interesting and 
entertaining titbits crop up there. It 
was there, for example, that I recently 
came ucross the proposals of 
Whitehall's efficiency unit lor changes 
in the conduct of marriage. 

Inevitably their first concern Is cost 
and money-making; no area is sacro- 
sanct given this government’s all-per- 
vading wish to turn a fast buck. A more 
entrepreneurial attitude is suggested. 
Local councils might offer video facili- 
ties or lavish country house settings at 
an appropriate price. More significant 
changes are proposed in the publicity 
of marriage. It may no longer be 
restricted to the register office of the 
district where one or other of the 
couple live and the marriage banns 
may go. Registrars reported that their 
pqblication draws virtually no re- 
sponse. 

Gone are the dranfatic days of Jane 
Eyre, the humdrum lives of registrars 
now undisturbed by the excitement of 
loud voices raising last-minute objec- 
tions of consanguinity, affinity and 
prior contract. Marriage notice boards 
are changing their functions. Photo- 
graphers and insurance agents adver- 
tise their services; marital aids are 
brought to the attention of the inno- 
cent, babywear to those who used the 
noticehoard too late. I feel sure the 
efficiency unit will recognize the eco- 
nomic potential. But apparently notice 
boards are no longer scoured by the 
community busybadies with the low- 
down an the spinsters of the parish. 
Their functions within a system of 
moral and social pressure have gone. 

Publicity belonged within that sys- 
tem utilizing public knowledge in the 
interest of conformity, but also of 
validity. To those for whom the valid- 
ity of a particular union was of para- 
mount concern, publicity always 


Lack of competence 
held back state 
regulation 


seemed essential; to the Christian 
church, anxious to enforce mono- 

S mv, remove oxcuscs for divorce, to 
nilies, especially the propertied, 
where the establishment beyond nil 
doubt of the feet that X was married to 
Y affected the legitimacy of heirs, 
The state's Involvement was not for 
behind, scarcely surprising since the 
church andprapertieo families were its 
most significant constituent elements. 


in society, such questions once enunci- 
ated could not lie ignored by either 
families or state for whom validity was 
cruciul. The requirement of banns was 
constantly upheld, us was (he regula- 
tion, backed by convocation in 16114. 
that marriage be in the parish of one or 
other party, that is where common 
knowledge could identify prior im- 
pediments. 

Banns belonged in the common 
ground of Christian morality, state 
regulation and family property, in the 
whole context of marriage as a social 
sexunl union. When in the late six- 
teenth century licences were available 
waiving the requirement of banns, 
many argued that such waivers were 
dangerous not simply because of the 
issues of legitimacy out because they 
iteed the individual from the pressures 
of family and friends. 

State intervention in marriage may 
begin in these common concerns, hut 
its regulation was fed by its own 
growing sphere of intervention and 
competence, producing both the 
means and the need for precise in- 
formation on citizens. Publicity was 
the best insurance of validity. 

f 

Eyesobserved 
the months between 
ceremony and birth 


No government or community con- 
cerned for example, as it was from the 
sixteenth century, with the upkeep of 
bastards on the Poor law could ignore 
the issue. The rigour of registration 
grew, with occasional purges on pre- 
nuptial sex. Was it the same watchful 
eyes which regularly checked the 
banns which went on to observe the* 
number of months between church 
ceremony and birth, a fact then re- 
ported in the church courts? 

Publicity surrounding marriage was 
crucial in a society concerned with 
inheritance and governed by a single 
official (if not universally observed) 
moral code. Its forms may have been 
ignored in many cases, especially by 
the poor, but they changed only slow- 
ly. In our very different social world 
changes in them are arguably long- 




Anti-semitism and the UN 


Ten years ago, the 30th General Assembly of the United Nations 
Organization adopted a controversial resolution which was to attract a 
great deal of attention and to generate profound controversy. 

Resolution 3379 on “the elimination of all forms of racial 
discrimination" asserted that Zionism was “a form of racism and 
racial discrimination". 

While the UN celebrates Its 40th anniversary and on the eve of the 
announcement by Britain regarding her future membership of 
UNESCO, Henri Stellman examines the background and the 
aftermath of the UN declaration. 

The 1975 United Nations resolution ists committed to the destruction of 


can still be felt ten years later. At ibe 
beginning of this year the Jewish 
Society of Sunderland Polytechnic was 
banned for three years on the grounds 
that its constitution is racist. Clearly, 
instead of combating racism, the profr 
onents of the UN resolution were here 
achieving exactly the opposite effect. 
It should be aaded that last week, 
under the threat of being expelled 
from the National Union of Students, 
Sunderland student's union agreed to 
recognize the Jewish Society. 

More than one observer has adv- 
anced the view that the adoption of this 
resolution by the UN would eventual] 


As far back as the ninth century in 
Frankia royal officials were being 
instructed to back public inquiry be- 
fore marriage. Lack of administrative 
competence held back the effective- 
ness of state regulation, but the press- 
ures remained substantially the some, 
culminating in Hordwicke'a act of 1753 


overdue. The women's movement has 
produced demands that women be 
treated as full citizens In their own 
right and that married status should 
not make a woman a legal appendage 
of her husband. 

But until such new demands are 
reflected in legal changes which topple 
the dominant position of the family the 
determination of marital status re- 
mains crucial. That status affects such 
a wide range of areas from taxation to 
welfare provision that its accurate 
determination remains essential. Thus 
the publicity involved in registration 
itself, the basic pattern for the making 
of marriage must remain unchanged. 

Registration provides that certainty 
necessary to a modern society built, 
rightly or wrongly around the family. 

The eclipse of the banns might be 
taken to indicate the state's abdication 

of moral functions Its retreat into | the Third ‘Committee; "deaUng with 
simple concoro for bureaucratic con- social, humanitarian andcultural Ques- 
tion the loss of a commonly agreed - “ 

code. But is is also n result of tne state's 
omnicompetence. The penalties incur- 
red by non-compliance with its .de- 
mands coupled with the atomization of 
society have rendered the function of 
the local community, institutionalized 
ifi the banns, otiose. Cost efflden 


latest in a series of moves by anti- 
Zionists to delegitimize the state of 
Israel and the philosophy of Zionism. 
Over the last century, anti-Zionism 
..has been advocated by Arabs, Jews, 
Christians, socialists, anarchists, capi- 
talists and politicians, people in every 
walk of life. A landmark in the de- 
velopment of anti-Zionism was Israel's 
victory over her Arab neighbours 
during the Six Day War of 1967. From 
that time on, public 'opinion shifted its 
allegiance away from Israel - which 
badoeen seen as an underdog - and in 
favour of the Arab nations. 

Id 1964 and 1965, during debates at 
the Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination, 
anti-semitism was proposed as a man- 
ifestation of racism. The Soviet Union 
was wary that if the proposal was 
passed, it would be the first to be 
accused of anti-semitism, in view of its 
poor treatment of its Jewish popula- 
tion. The USSR, in response, submit- 
ted that Zionism should be classed as a 
manifestation of racism. 

This led to a bitter. discussion that 
culminated in the compromise that all 
reference to specific forms of racism 
(except apartheid) were to be dropped 
tram the draft. By an act of clever and 
cunning tactics, tne USSR prevented a 
potentially dangerous addendum to a 
resolution which it supported and, as a 
bonus, had established a precedent for 
linking Zionism with racism. 

In 196? the UN General Assemby 
decided to launch a programme of the 
Decade for Action to Combat Racism 
and Racial Discrimination, to begin in 
1973. South Africa and Rhodesia were 
the chief targets. 

As collaboration between the 
USSR, the third world and Arab 
countries increased, Zionism came up 


Zionism. 

The international reaction which 
followed the passing of the resolution 
was mixed. In the Arab-third worid- 
Soviet block alliance there was much 
satisfaction. In the West there were 
expressions of surprise and revulsion. 

Mr Yltzchak Rabin, Israel's prime 
minister at that time, said that the 
resolution was preparing the ground 
for the annihilation of the state of 
Israel. Many public figures and most of 
the media in the West attacked the 
resolution by explaining that Israel had 
been established as a sate haven for the 
Jews, as a reaction against racist, 
anti-semitic persecution. The doctrine 
of racial punty_and superiority, which 
advocates the elimination of so-cullcd 
biological inferior elements, is totally 
absent from Zionist biology and the 
policies of the state of Israel, which Is 
home for Jews of all races. (That fact 
was recently underlined by the absorp- 
tion of thousands of black Jews from 
Ethiopia.) 

After the vote, the Arab states 
initiated a campaign aimed at western 
public opinion and the diplomatic 
arena, in order to increase Israel's 
isolation and gain support for the 
PLO. It is not without interest, ten 
years on, to assess the effects of the 
resolution and the subsequent anti- 
Zionist campaign. 

In retrospect, the UN resolution was 
a success for anti-Zionists in that it 
brought about a deterioration in 
“rael s world standing. On the other 
hand, numerous observers noted that 
the resolution was a hypocritical one, 
in that those nations which voted in 






The point has been made that the 1975 
resolution was contrary to the prind- 

{ >les and ideals on which the UN was 
bunded, and thus its credibility sad in 
the long run its ability to survive would 
be at stake. 

Recent events encompassing the 
United Nations Educational, Sdendfic 
and Cultural Organisation are a casern 
point. In the 1970s a spate of resolu- 
tions hostile to Israel were adopted. In 
1974, Israel’s application was not 
accented in any grouping. 

While Israel was reinstated later on, 
this incident was indicative of the 
extent to which UNESCO was becom- 
ing politicized and distorting its origin- 
al aims. This state of affairs Finally ted 
to the United States pulling out of the 
organizntion and to Britain riving 
notice of her intention to withdraw, 
thereby threatening the whole future 
of UNESCO. . , 

The 1975 resolution caused Zionist 
and Jewish organizations all over the 
world to react strongly against tie 
attack. It seems that the resolution has 
succeeded in uniting and injecting 
some vitality into Jewish institutioM 
and individuals. It has also led to 
expressions of support for Israel ana 
Zionism which would not have b«Q 
forthcoming otherwise. The vote i ot 
Western nations against the resolution 
was complemented by the view or 
some circles in the West whidi heia 
that the resolution was also an own** 
attack, masterminded by the Soviet 
Union, on the Western nations. 

The resolution also contributed I to 
the parties to the Arab-Israel conljw 
adopting a more extreme stance, ujiw 
Arab camp, the resolution provtoejJ 


that the resolution as anti-semitic and 


swats 
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When the 3fth session of the Gener- on the state o?israel is also MaSS agnation from, and contempt 
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When the 30th session of the Gener- 
al Assembly of the UN opened in New 
York in September 1975, it fell upon 


alienation rrom, anu 

worid opinion, was one of the cau*® 
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The resolution, fogj 
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that brought the right to pow« 
Israel in 1977, for the first time » 
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due formalities for valid marriage. 

Prior formalities meant especially 
the banns. Banns originated in the 
ecclesiastical desire to enforce not 
merely publicity but other require- 
ments for validity: the absence of prior 
union or of a relationship of kindred or 
affinity. Givei^tjjc cfoHmitjajptrpfo 
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During the discussion, the delegates 
from Kuwait, the PLO and the 
Ukraine expressed the view that Zion- 
ism is also a form of racism. A draft 
expressing that belief was sponsored 
by the Arab countries, the Soviet bloc 


rewnmon. In foe UK the effects went 
bejtoad mere rhetoric. At several uni- 


and some third world nations. Despite 
the efforts of the Western countries to 


, t „ . Ukrainee^osedthe riew that Zion* 

society have rendered. the function of Ism is also a form of racism st V d ® I ? t . societies to 

the local community, institutionalized expressing that belief was sponS £?£ * om k nd M a aUties, or admis- 

by the Arab countries, theSarietUoc SJh JfiH*’ ,5°““ even banned 
. . . . _ .. . and some third world nations Desnite “deties altogether. 
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Last, but not least, the passing of ^ 
resolution has not improved foe • P u p“, 
of the Palestinians. True, « J., 
achieved a deterioration in 
position in the world. However, w jjj 
ten years since the passing « ® 
resolution, Israel and her people n* 
continued to develop, whilst 
Palestinians' unhappy condition as 
fugees endures with little prosper 
. imminent improvement. . 

The author is director ofthe aca ^f ^ 
study group pn Israel and the MM** 

j.r />,.> r .-s<o-' 1 ,r> ■ 



I n 1973 the Cambridge English 
faculty seemed to me a mori- 
bund and mediocre institution. 

Of course there were indi- 
viduals whose work compelled 
interest but they did not even 
begin to suggest either an intellectual 
or educational community. 

When I took up my research fel- 
lowship at Emmanuel College, I saw it 
as an opportunity to undertake indi- 
vidual research into literature, politics 
and language in the 17th century and to 
devote considerable time to film, 
which was not even formally recog- 
nfced as a subject within the faculty. 

4 .1975, things had changed drama- 
y. The single most important 
fcetor was the arrival of Frank Ker- 
mode as King Edward VII professor of 
English. Kermode is undoubtedly the 
ou standing English literary scholar of 
bis generation. By training a literary 
historian or philologist, he was never- 
theless alive to much of the finest 
contemporary writing in both England 
and America, and most importantly, 
from my then rather limited viewpoint . 
be recognized clearly the importance 
both of Barthes ana the intellectual 
revolution of the 1960s in France. 

If he disagreed with much, it was a 
disagreement founded on a serious 
engagement with the texts. At the 
same time as Kermode arrived, 
Raymond Williams was promoted to a 

C fessorial post, and a figure who had 
n tangential to the narrowly liter- 
ary enterprise of much of Cambridge 

a sh acquired weight and authority. 

>ugh williams could be described 
u a literary critic he is more accurately 
characterized in a self-invented categ- 
wy, as an analyst of culture and 
nriety. Of a sudden Cambridge En- 
looked a potentially serious cn- 
vour. 

Cambridge was late in producing an 
English Tnpos, almost a century be- 
hind London and 3(1 years after Ox- 
ford. But this tardiness brought with it 
advantage. Elsewhere the subject hnd 
had to prove its scholarly credentials, 
stress philology nnd n grounding in Old 
and Middle English. At Cambridge, in 
the aftermath of n war which had left 
even the most conservative institution 
open to change, English could un- 
ashamedly aspire to be the centre of a 
new study of the humanities, a modem 
subject for modern times. 

It was in this propitious atmosphere 
that 1. A. Richards went to see Mans- 
field Forbes, head of the new Tripos 
and a keen mountaineer, to ask about 
the possibility of getting employment 
as a guide in tne Highlands. The 
conversation turned to Coleridge and 
five hours later Richards was a lecturer 
m the new subject. 

Richards was no narrow literary 
critic but a man committed to the study 
of communication, of which he took 
literature to be the privileged instance, 
u Richards saw compulsory education 
und mass circulation newspapers as 
promoting literacy but degrading liter- 
•tjire, his pedagogic enterprise was 
admirably democratic: to devise 
methods of close reading, practical 
cntldsm, which would enable the 
individual reader to escape the pre- 
jndices ingrained by a degraded educa- 
tion and confront the literary text in all 

its complexity. 

If Richards' presuppositions were 
democratic ana ahistorical, F. R. 
Lewis's were elitist and historical: the 
reading of the poem was not grounded 
■n a set of psychological reactions 
shared by all but was a collective effort 
of argument and assent. 

Sudi collective activity was limited 
10 “at minority who could Intelligently 
“"tribute to such discussion. The 
c ™cial social and political effort was to 
jeeover the possibilities guaranteed by 
j . ng language of great literature 
|nd thus to rehumanize the world. 
S'?. . thus baldly it seems not only 
juhlebut deeply silly. But especially in 
Jde 1930s, it served to articulate an 
opposition to capitalism without laps- 
mto the kind of deterministic 
Marxism that Leavjs demolished so 
thoroughly in “Under which King, 
52°nian7", an article he published In 
towtny at the end of the decade. 

B y tne 1960$, however, the thing 


large, the Cambridge account^. 

Internally there was the challenge 
posed by Raymond Williams wno 
returned to teach in the faculty in 1961 . 
Much of the force of Leavis’s work in 
the 1930s had been his insistence on 
the poet as a member of a wider 
linguistic community, drawing on re- 
sources of language which were both 
social and personal. Williams's atten- 
tion to language was close, but it was 
never simply to the individual text but 
to the discourses and arguments in 
which the text found its meaning. 

It was not the steady decline from an 
idealized organic community that in- 
terested him, but the "long revolution'' 
in which ever greater sections of the 


F. R. Leavls, left: his account of literature was the Cambridge account until challenged by the arrival of 
Frank Kermode, right, as King Edward VII professor of English. Centre, Colin MacCabe. 


might not only be round in the chang- 
ing forms of high culture, themselves 
always, among other things, forms of 
exclusion, but in the academically 
despised popular forms of music-hall, 
film and television. 

If Williams offered one possibility 
for a serious renewal in the study of 
language and literature, another was 
offered by George Steiner. Steiner 
came as a fellow to Churchill College 
in the early 1960s and was, shamefully, 
never appointed to a lectureship. 
However, college fellows did give 
occasional courses of lectures and 
Steiner's were not only brilliantly deli- 
vered and massively attended but also 
expounded new methods and concep- 
tions in the study of language and 
literature. 

If Steiner himself always remained 
sceptical about this more radical ver- 
sion, his lectures made available to a 
wide audience in Cambridge continen- 
tal work which offered an approach to 
literature and language which differed 
both from the exhausted tradition of 
practical criticism or Williams's 
energetic project to locate literary and 
linguistic forms in relation to patterns 
of economic and political domination. 

I n 1969 when I joined the 
English faculty to read for part 
two of the Tripos, I had already 
spent two years studying phi- 
losophy at Cambridge. After 
the coherence of the philoso- 
phy course, the English Tripos seemed 
a total shambles. The conception of 
language at work was a debased form 
of Leavis and Richards. Indeed the 
working texts of Richards seemed 
totally forgotten or certainly, unread. 
As a final straw, modern literature 
seemed to begin and end with Law- 
rence and Eliot. Film, television and 
rock music simply didn’t exist. 

Among the exceptions to this rule of 
ignorant banality, the most striking 
was a very young lecturer called 
Stephen Heath. I shall never forget the 
excitement of his lecture course on 
realism in the European novel. For 
Heath, realism was located as a par- 
ticular historical practice, a method of 
writing which placed both reader and 
world outside any activity of sigiuficB- 
tion. The modernism of Proust, Joyce 
and Maun was to disrupt this neutral 
practice, drawing attention to the 
text's construction of both reader and 
worldi 

The choice of Joyce’s language as 

immigrant, educated by monte, 
Joyce's texts spoke of venr roeafic 
liberations. No aspect of Irelands 
situation was more crucial for him than 
the fact that English tag jj»g 

English literature were bpfo ujeri- 

Se verge of national liberation. It 
both within England while a class. 


defined by Johnson as speechless, 
begins to find a voice, and tliroughout 
the world as the British empire gives 
way to the empire of English. 

I wanted to find terms for describing 
the relations between language, litera- 
ture and politics in the period 1580 to 
1660 when both the English language 
and English literature took on recog- 
nizably modern forms. Joyce's deter- 
mination to finish with English litera- 
ture had, at one level, been singularly 
unsuccessful. I was now obsessed by 
going back to its beginnings to under- 
stand (lie persistence of the beast. 

When, therefore, in 1976 the faculty 
advertised a post in English language 
since 1500 in relation to literature, they 
advertised the job that I most wanted 
to undertake in the academic world. 
My only hesitation about applying was 
that I didn’t yet possess the necessary 
competence. I had no professional 
competence either in the detailed 
analyses of contemporary linguistics or 
in the history of modern and early 
modem English. The appointments 
committee was obviously convinced by 
my undisguised zeal to master these 
fields anal wbb appointed from Octo- 
ber 1976. 

The next two and a half years were a 
period in which I worked so hard that, 
even now, I feel physically ill when 1 
think of it. However, by the time I took 
a sabbatical in France at the beginning 
of 1979 I felt that I had justified the 
appointment committee's confidence. 

Hie advertisement for the post had 
not been designed to fit my particular 
intellectual interests but wbb part of a 
confused attempt to find new bases for 
the teaching of English. A curriculum 
which had survived unchallenged for 
40 years, even through the height of 
the Leavisite controversies, was in- 
creasingly seen as irrelevant. 

The English degree.at Cambridge is 
divided into two parts: the first two 
years are a traditional survey course of 
English literature, life and thought 
from Chaucer to the present day; the 
final year is a more specialist affair 
where together with some compulsory 
papers, of which Tragedy is the most 
important, the student could choose to 
study particular periods or authors. 

By 1969 the whole structure was 
coming under fire. Students, inspired 
' by the example of 1968. wanted more 
opportunity to determine their own 
study. Throughout the early 1970s, the 
faculty reacted by making the part two 
more and more flexible, particularly 
through the introduction of disserta- 
tions to replace some exams. 

Part one, however, remained more 
or less totally unchanged and it was 
here the real educational and ideolo- 
gical problems resided. As literary 
criticism bad institutionalized itself 
throughout the 20th century, it .had 
multiplied its subject matter. Where 
once you read Paradise Lost and 
Keats's odes, now you had to read 
Cowley, Crashaw and the whole of 
Milton, Leigh Hunt, Thomas Love 
Peacock anothe whole of the major 
Romantics. 

If that wasn’t already a ludicrous 
task, the secondary literature had 
proliferated; not just literary criticism 
but social history, anthropology and a 
host of other disciplines which could 
bring their relevance to bear. And this 
mammoth task faced students who 


were less and less equipped lo under- 
take it, who lacked knowledge of 
classical literature, knowledge of the 
Christian religion and the authorized 
version, knowledge of grammar. 

An argument was developing, ar- 
ticulated most ably by Stephen Heath, 
that the part one should be reduced to 
a year in which the student would be 
trained in certain skills of reading and 

S ’ is before going on to a part two 
would allow a student to opt 
between a conventional literary course 
and a more wide ranging series of 
cultural studies. 

With Kcrmode's arrival and Wil- 
liams moving from the margin to the 
centre of the faculty, much seemed 
possible. When in the Lent terra of 
1976, the entire faculty narrowly voted 


the Tripos a group, which Included 
many of the active teaching officers, 
determined to set up an informal 
Tripos reform group under the chair- 
manship of Kermoae. The committee 
could not bring itself to adopt the truly 
radical part one that had been prop- 
osed by Stephen Heath. The chance, if 
there ever had been one , had come and 
gone. 

H owever, I still had my 
own job to get on with, 
although I was quickly 
made to recognize how 
difficult that task was 
going to be. On my 
appointment I had been asked not only 
to undertake my own teaching but to 
organize and coordinate language 
teaching in the faculty. Invited at tne 
■beginning of 1977 to present my prop- 
osals to the faculty board, I had no 
sooner been welcomed than my pre- 
sence was challenged by a professor 
and I was required to leave. 

If the aim was to demoralize me l 
was exceptionally fortunate in the 


king's and into an atmosphere of 
intellectual cooperation and com- 
radeship - and excitement - which I 
doubt that I will be lucky enough to 
know again. 

When I first took up my lectureship, 
I was assigned a couple of research 
students and another one the next 
year, but after that, despite the success 
of my first pupils, I was sent no more. 
In one case, a supervisor had been 
sought outside the university rather 
than have a pupil allocated to me. I 
demanded an explanation from the 
degree secretary. This man, whom I 
had always admired, told me that he 
was merely the servant of a committee 
some of whose members ' thought I 
influenced my students too much. 
Under the impact of this Soeratic 
compliment I determined to leave 
Cambridge once I had been upgraded. 

Upgrading Is aprocedure peculiar to 
Cambridge whicn is the only -British 


Cambridge which is the only -British 
university to retain the post of assistant 
lecturer, These are non-renewable 
five-year appointments but when they 
come to an end the faculty board has 
the option of recommending the crea- 
tion of a new permanent lectureship. 

I had assumed that the original 
opposition to my appointment hatj 
been ba$ed on the understandable 
grounds that I did not possess all the 


competence the job required. The 
original appointments committee had 
backed me as the candidate most likely 
to acquire the skills that 1 did not 
already possess. I thought I had 
accomplished all that 1 had been asked 
to do. 

Given this and my publication and 
teaching record, I felt that my upgrad- 
ing would be quasi-automatic. The 
faculty board debated for hours be- 
fore reaching an inconclusive vote. At 
a second and extraordinary meeting 
and after more lengthy and bitter 
discussion, the board decided by one 
vote to create a lectureship to which 1 
be appointed. 

There was, however, still a further, 
administrative formality in that an 
appointments committee had to 
appoint me to the newly created post. 

In October 1980, at the start ofmyflfth 
year lecturing in Cambridge, that com- 
mittee voted against me by four votes 
to three in an unprecedented move. 

Early on in my appointment, as 
people seemed to resign at the mention 
of my name, I hod talked to 1. A. 
Richards, back in Cambridge in retire- 
ment. His advice was to keep working: 
both as a means of retaining one s 
sanity and as the most appropriate 
response to local jealousies. 

In the Michaelmas term of 1980, for 
the first time, 1 found this advice 
difficult to follow. 1 was heartened by 
the degree of friendship and affection I 
found in the university, but Cam- 
bridge's devolved structure leaves 
appointments committees sovereign 
and, short of suspending the faculty, 
there was little the university could do. 
At the end ofthe Michaelmas term, my 
case was reconsidered. This time the 
vote was four to three in my favom but 
five votes are needed to secure an 
appointment and I was out. King's 
offered to keep me on as college 
lecturer, bat I had no desire to remain 
in Cambridge without a faculty job. I 
had in the meantime been applying for 
jobs elsewhere and in April 1981 iwas 
appointed to a professorship of En- 
glish at Strathclyde University. 

In the midst of all this, the country 
had been - treated to the amazing 
spectacie of the "structuralist con- 
troversy”. By calling a debate in the 
university senate, my supporters 
brought the case Into the public arena 
> and the newspapers had a field day. . 

By calling me a structuralist my 
opponents revealed their ignorance 
about both structuralism and my awn 
work. Not content with sacking me, 
the faculty in the same term voted 
both Kermode and Williams, its most 
eminent members, off the appoint- 
ments committee, a root to branch 
solution to all future intellectual prob- 
lems. 

If arguments about teaching English 
bad political effects those effects could 
not be mapped- on to an already 
existing political argument, What be- 
came evident to me in the courseof the 
fight at Cambridge was that there 
could be no comfortable division be- 
tween politics and the humanities. 

The author Is head of the production 
division at the British Flan Institute. 

• This is an edited version of his in troduc- 
tion to Theoretical Essays: Film, Ling- 
uistics, Literature published by Man- 
chester ( 'ni versify Press 
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THETIMKS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT iS.TTff 


The amount that the Government pays 
In keep flic university system going lias 
been decreasing in real terms year by 
year, and all the signs are that it will go 
on decreasing. It is no longer enough 
lvith to provide teaching of good 
quality for (he present number of 
students and to support all the research 
that university departments art- cap- 
able of doing. That has been true for 
some time, but the situation is gelling 
worse. If the number of students in 
universities is reduced, the Govern- 
ment grant will be correspondingly 
reduced - though if (he number of 
students is increased, the grant will not 
be increased. So the pressure must fall 
on the research side. If the best 
research is to be adequately sup- 
ported, the less good research will 
suffer more: but this is better than n 
policy of inadequate support for every- 
body. It is for tkis reason that (he 
University Grants Committee lias 
committed itself to a funding policy 
which is selective on the research side. 

No such argument applies on the 
teaching side. If cost 9 just as much to 
teach a course to a student with nine 
points at A level as to a student with 
15. Undoubtedly good leaching should 
he rewarded, But 1 know of no uni- 
versity which has found a way systema- 
tically to identify good teaching, and 
certainly the UGCis in no position to 
do so. I hope that our successors will 
discover how to do so, and that one day 
our successors wifi be able to reward 
excellence in teaching as well as excell- 
ence in research. But that day has not 
yet come. 

Money should not be shifted 
from one subject to another 
except by deliberate 
decision 


As the University 
Grants 
Committee 
prepares to launch 
its new funding 
policy, Peter 
Swinnerton-Dyer 
gives a ‘child’s 
guide’ to how it 
will work 

Once the poi of gold for a given 
subject is known, the first step is to 
split it into the part which is to be 
allocated on teaching-based criteria 
and the part which is to be allocated on 
research- based criteria. This split will 
vary from subject to subject, depend- 


The expenditure of a university 
cannot be neatly divided up into items 
for teaching and items. for research. 
Many kinds of expenditure, academic 
stipends for example, support both 
teaching and research. But it is gener- 
ally agreed that something between 30 
per cent and 40 per cent of a typical 
university's expenditure is for research 
and the rest tor teaching - and the 
percentage varies quite substantially 
from one subject to another. If the 
funding of research is to be selective, 
and the funding of teaching unselec- 
tlve, then the amount of money which 
the UGC has for distribution among 
universities needs to be divided into a 
part to be distributed on teaching- 
based criteria and a part to be distri- 
buted on research-based criteria. 

But there is another, equally impor- 
tant, division of that money. It has 
been widely said that the new alloca- 
tion process is a covert device for 
shifting money from the arts to. the 
sciences. That is false, and It Is impor- 
tant that the allocation process should 
be such as to make it clear that that is 
false. Indeed, this goes further; it is 

S ant that money should not be 
from one subject to another 
except by deliberate decision of the 
UGC or liy shift of student numbers. 
(In contrast with 1981 , shifts of student 
numbers are likely to be small and 
most of them will be at universities' 
own request - though we shall not be 
able to agree to all the requests that 
universities make.) So for each subject 
we calculate a pot of gold, which will 
normally be based on what was spent . 
on that subject across the university, 
system in 1984/85. Only in a few cases 
will this figure be dchberatciy mod- 
ified; but lor example we believe that 
computer science has been seriously 
underfunded in the past, and that the 
cost differential between physical sci- 
ences and engineering hos been bigger 
than it should be. 

Calculating what was spent on each 
subject in 1984/85 is not so easy as l 
have made it sound. Departmental 
expenditure is straightforward; almost 
all departments lie clearly within a 

P articular subject - though the situa- 
on has been made more complicated 


teaching and research. On that ques- 
tion there is quite a lot of evidence 
available, starting with the “diary 
exercise" of 15 years ago. A typical 
split might be two -thirds for (caching 
and one-third for research. 

The teaching component will be 
distributed between universities in 
proportion to planned student num- 
bers in the subject at the various 
universities. In some subjects these 
numbers will be weighted to take 
account of the fact that undergradu- 
ates, taught postgraduates and re- 
search students cost different 
amounts; in other subjects I expect 
them ta be overweighted. The values __ 
of the weights in each subject are 
among the many things that have not 
been determined yet, not least because 
we shall be influenced by what is 
contained in the universities' state- 
ments due at the end of November. 

This straightforward approach re- 
flects the lack of selectivity on the 
teaching ride - other than in the effect 
of specie! factors, which are described 
below. The procesB on the research 
side is more complicated. 

In the experimental subjects, and to 
some extent outside them, university 
research is funded by the “dual support 
system" . In the days when this worked 
properly , it meant that the UGC grant 
provided well-found laboratories in 
every university. Much research could 
be carried through on the basis of that 
funding alone. But if someone wished 
to undertake a particularly large or 
expensive research project, he could 
apply to the relevant research council 
for a grant earmarked to that specific 



lion has been made more complicated 
because the University Statistical Re- 
cord chose this year to introduce a new 
subject classification. But non-depart- 
mental expenditure has to be token 
into account also. In each university 
we have split this between subjects, 
partly in proportion to student num- 
bers and partly in proportion to de- 
partmental expenditure. 


no more than the tattered remains of 
the old dual support system. But it 
remains true that a research council 
grant meets only the exceptional part 
of the cost of a research project, and 
every research council grant a uoiver- 


Unless we produce more 
wealth we shall not be able 
to afford the university 
system 


rify receives imposes extra costs on it. 
We estimate that these extra costs 
average nt least 40 per cent of the value 
of the grant, and one component of the 
UGC grant to each university will 
therefore be 40 per cent or their 
research council grant income. This 
will of course come but of the research 
component of the individual subject 
pots of gold, so that it will not be a 
means ot shifting money from arts to 
science. But it will tend to shift money 
towards those universities that do well 
In the research council steeplechase 
and away from those that do badly. In 
some subjects, charities are an .impor- 
tant source oE research support. Many 
such charities make their grants 
according to' (he same principles, and 
grants from such charities will be taken 
into account in the same way as grants 
from research councils. 

In recent years, universities have 
been strongly encouraged to become 
more involved with' industry; and to do 


more to ensure that their research 
develops into wealth-creating com- 
mercial products. Indeed, unless this • 
country becomes better at wealth- 
creation than it has been in the recent 
past, we shall not be able to afford the 
university system we have become 
accustomed to. Industrial research 
contracts are meant to cover the full 
costs, direct and indirect, of the re- 
search - and if possible somewhat 
more. Frequently they foil to do so, 
because industrialists are better bar- 

r eis than academics. But it would 
quite wrong for the UGC to 
supplement industrial research con- 
tracts in the way that it will be 
supplementing research council 
grants. However, success in attracting 
industrial research contracts must 
count in a department’s favour, and We 
shall be including modest bonuses to 
those universities that do well in this 
area. 

The sums described in the last two 
paragraphs come out of the research 
component of each subject’s pot of 
gold. What 4s left is divided into two 
parts; one part to be distributed in an 
egalitarian way to ensure that every 
department has some research base, 
and one to be distributed selectively in 
accordance with our judgement of 
research merit and potential. 
.Logically, the egalitarian part 
should be distributed partly in propor- 
tion to planned academic staff num- 
bers and partly in proportion to plan- 
ned research student numbers, in each 
subject. However, there is no such 
thing as planned academic staff num- 
bers; so the best we can do is to 
■ estimate staff numbers from planned 
student numbers. Overseas students 
generate academic staff just as home 
students do; so for this purpose, and 
this purpose only, we take account of 
: tire estimated number of overseas 
■ students as well as the planned number 
■ of home students. 

Of all the parts of the allocation 
process, it is in the distribution of this 
selective component that judgement 
plays the greatest part. We ?haD make 
, use of all the help we can get - advice 
from research councils and other 
• learned bodies, 1 and in technological 
. areas from industry.: We have a good 
deal pf factual quantitative informa- 


tion of various kinds, though inevit- 
ably we are better provided with this in 
the sciences than in the humanities. 
But as much as anything else wc shall 
make use of the statements of the 
universities themselves - particularly 
their research plans and the objective 
evidence of research quality which 
they provide. Wc do not pretend that 
wc shall be able to do a perfect job. But 
we do believe that we shall produce a 
better distribution of the amount of 
money the Government provides us 
than would have come from a non- 
selective process. 

What I have described so far cannot 
easily take account of the special 

The university will be free, 
as it always has been, to 
spend its total sum as it 
chooses 

features which every university has, 
and which by one means or another 
ought to be taken account of in 
calculating its grant. The means we are 
^opting is the so-called “special fac- 
to” . These, unlike the selective parts 
of the process described above, are not 
necessarily merit-related. Some of 
them wril be quite large - for example 
the addition to the grants for London, 
Brunei and City universities to allow 
for the fact that the salaries and wages 
of their staff attract London weighting 
Some of them will be quite small - for 
example the extra money needed for a 
rnuque department whose preserva- 
“9? *® * n l he national interest but 
whidi does not attract enough students 
to justify it on purely arithmetic 

Ew?* Ust . Actors 

which we have already generated is 

diverse; and we haw written to 
every university to ask them what 
otherspedal factors which are relevant 

account? M ,akcn 

JJS 1 * S Rework described so far 

&t Universities de- 

wortS & department. Most of this 

’ done hy sub -commit tecs. 

bwauseonany particular subject (he 

than “ morc ex C? rt 

than the main committee itself. But 


when the assessments of individual 
parts of a university have been made in 
this way, it is of the utmost importance 
that they should be looked at together, 
to see if they odd up to a sensible 
assessment of a university as a whole. 
For this purpose the members of the 
main committee arc being divided into 


will be assigned to one of these groups. 
At the start of the exercise, each 
university's full submission will be 
looked at by the corresponding group, 
who can in the light of that give some 
guidance to the subject sub-commit* 
tecs. At a late stage, the same group 
will look at the proposed allocation to 
the university, built up from the bud- 
committees' recommendations and toe 
various special factors. Those that loos 
odd when considered as a whole - » n 
particular if thfc proposed grant dittos 
a lot from the current one, either 
upwards or downwards, will be consi- 
dered by the full main committee. 

Hie grant to a university under these 
new procedures wall be made up ot a 
lot of little bits. But these bits will w 
added up and announced as a single 
sum; and the university will be free, « 
it always has been, to spend that sum as 
it chooses. Sometimes this will beja 
ways that the UGC did not expect. 
There is an important question, not yn 
wholly resolved, of how much the 
UGC tells an individual un,v * 1 ^ 
about the way in which its grant 
made up. In keeping with the policy 
openness, we would like to leO 
sities as much as possible. Some ws 
chancellors would prefer not to be tore 
too much, because they feel that wen 
information diminishes a university » 
freedom to use its grant as it sees w- 

This has been a very simplified 
description of what will 6e a compu 
cated process. There is a more com- 
plete and detailed account, cop> eS 1 ? 
which are being sent to every universi- 
ty. If you wish to criticize the wav re 
which the allocation process wU 
carried out, you should at least rcBu 
the detailed account first and base yo^ 
criticisms on that. ■ _ 

Leader, back pqg 

The author is chairman of the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee. 


BOOKS 


The genesis of secrecy 


^T mTKennedy 

Thrice: tbe making of the 
Srish Intelligence community 

* (Ufclopho; Andrew 
Sbn 0434O21IO5 

T^iServke is a remarknDicnooK, a 
S of historical detection. Through- 
SS, renlury the Blind. govern- 
.y^etteel y »0.h to 


uinng know- 
j ranches, and 


do not exist. Unlike the other 
toart meats of state, therefore, these 
SJdes have not handed over their 
Res to the Public Record Office - 
tbe Improbable grounds as Chnst- 
Sbcr Andrew notes, that “the release 
documents on British intelligence 
(aerations in Germany during the 
iMdii crisis of 1911 or in Russia 
5£re the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917 might threaten national security 

js the 1980s.” . 

Id consequence of this bureaucratic 
obstructionism, the author has had to 
cull his materials from an extraordin- 
ary variety of alternative sources: from 
the private letters and diaries of per- 
ils previously involved in the British 
intelligence services; from interviews; 
bom me records of American depart- 
ments which liaised with their British 


counterparts; and, curiously enough, 
from the files of various British minis- 
tries which were inefficiently 
“weeded" (as they should have been) 
of ail references to the Secret Service. 

It is a nice irony to see that, despite the 
strenuous efforts of Whitehall to des- 
troy or withhold all knowledge per- 
taining to the intelligence services, 
important revelations have popped up 
elsewhere: in Washington, for exam- 
ple, or in a report in the Treasury files, 
detailing the costs of the Secret Ser- 
vice. For ten years or so, Dr Andrew 
has employed this roundabout way of 
getting at the historical record, and the 
results would make the great sleuth of 
Baker Street proud. 

The second remarkable feature of 
this book is that it is so funny. If this is 
partly because of Dr Andrew's mis- 
chievous, sardonic sense of humour 
and his unerring eye for the absurd - as 
those who have listened to his radio 
broadcasts or watched his lectures will 
know too well - it is also due to the fact 
that much of the early history of the 
British Secret Service was absurd. 
Founded amid waves of alarmism 
about surprise invasion, about Ger- 
man spies dressed as waiters, and 
untold other threats to the Empire, 
staffed largely by amateurs and ir- 
regulars, and possessing only a 
rudimentary idea ot what intelligence- 
gathering was all about, the early 
agencies contained characters and 
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DlDwyn “Dilly” Knox, sketched in 1933 by Gilbert Spencer 
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Cumming, the legendary “C" who was 
the first head of SIS, was by 1917 
recommending that, after icsts(l), the 
best invisible ink to be used by his 
agents in the field was semen. The 
equally ingenious device of using 
pigeons to carry messages across the 
Western Front lines was always subject 
to vicissitudes - including the elimina- 
tion of a whole batch or them which 
unfortunately chose to land on a 
hungry section of the Canadian Corps 
- but by that time the mythology about 
the sheer ingenuity of the Secret 
Service was such that when one of their 
more irreverent members mentioned 
to a British General that plans were 
afoot to cross-breed pigeons with par- 
rots (“thus producing super-pigeons j 
capable of reporting by word of 
mouth”), he was warned off for divulg- 
ing top secret information! Alarmist 
cranks, larger-than-life adventurers of 
the Sidney Reilly sort, academic 
eccentrics - from ’‘Dilly" Knox who 
did his codebreaking in the bath, to 
Alan Turing who buried his life savings 
somewhere in Bletchlcy Woods during 
the Second World War but failed to 
find them when the conflict ceased - 
crowd into these pages, making it an 
enjoyable read from cover to cover. 

There is, however, much more to 
Secret Service than a series of what the 
dust-jacket terms “farcical confu- 
sions 4 . The third remarkable feature 
of this book is that it attempts, in the 
first systematic study 1 know of. to 
integrate the history of British intelli- 
gence with the history of the country's 
diplomacy and strategy. Precisely be- 
cause the Whitehall establishment has 
been so chary of giving away an y 
information about the secret services, 
large tracts of British political, dip- 
lomatic and military history have been 
written without regard for what Dr 
Andrew and Professor David Dilks 
have elsewhere referred to as “the 
missing dimension", it is true, of 
course , that a vast array of popular and 
rather sensationalist authors like 
Ladislay Faraao, “Nigel West", and 
the irrepressible Chapman Pincher, 
have written colourful accounts of 
moles, spies, spycatehers and secret 
agents galore, and laid claims for the 
immense impact of these James Bond- 
ian figures upon public policy. But all 
of those noa-proFessional historians - 
who get their come-uppance in Dr 
Andrew's controlled, ft severe foot- 
notes - had a tendency to exaggerate 
the importance of certain heroic indi- 
viduals and were incapable of setting 
intelligence matters into the broader 
political and strategical context. 

To see the story being retold by a 
professional historian is, therefore, a 
delight. Two examples may suffice to 
illustrate what new dimensions this 
sort of work brings to political and 
diplomatic history. The Brat concerns 
the story of the notorious Zinoviev 
Utter" of 1924, ostensibly an exhort a- 
J tion to revolution to the British work- 
ing classes from Moscow, which when 
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Alan Turing 

publicized by the Conservative opposi- 
tion helped to discredit, and bring 
down, the first Labour Government in 
the general election at the end of that 
year. What Dr Andrew shows is that 
the Russian government had for years 
beforehand been sending many similar 
messages to British sympathizers or to 
Indian nationalists (driving Curzon 
into alternating fits of rage nnd de- 
spair); and that these items had been 
regularly intercepted by the “code- 
breakers” of the Government Code 
and Cypher School. Whether or not 
the text of the Zinoviev Letter was 
genuine, therefore, is less significant 
than the fact that it wns a fair reflection 
of Soviet messages at that time. On the 
other hand. Dr Andrew feels, there 
was no doubt that various members of 
the intelligence services, eager to dis- 
credit the Labour Government, 
“leaked" the gist of the Zinoviev 
message to the Tory opposition, hop- 
ing thereby to embarrass thfcir own 
political masters. Older works, which 
(depending on their ideological view- 
point) argue that the whole affair was 
simply a Soviet plot or a Tory plot, are 
now m need of revision. 

The same must be said, with even 
larger implications for diplomatic 
historians, about British “appease- 
ment” policy in the late 1930s. This is 
ground which has been repeatedly 
ploughed by scholars, yet Secret Ser- 
vice offers innumerable new perspec- 
tives once it is appreciated that tbe head 
of the SIS, “Quex” Sinclair, was an 
active policy-adviser to Neville Cham- 
berlain during the Munich ensis of 
e the Prime Minister s 


berlain durinj 
1938, reinforc 


1938, reinforcing the Prune Minisicr s 
conviction that It was vital to nvoid 
war. Because of the importance of 
having accurate intelligence about 
German intentions, and of the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of discovering what 
Hitler was really up to during the 
frequent alarums and excursions of 
late 1938/early 1939 (on all of which Dr 
Andrew is extremely good), one can 
now understand much better than 
before the British government s inde- 


cisions and misjudgements as it stum- 
bled through the Prague ami Polish 
crises. , . , , . . 

Dr Andrew is less original, although 
still very useful, in his coverage of the 
1939-1945 period, not only because 
those years have been studied in 
numerous hooks on Ultra, the “Dou- 
ble-Cross System" , the Special Opera- • 
tions Executive (SOE) and the like, 
but also because of the government’s 
uncharacteristic decision to allow Pro- 
fessor Hinsley and his team to produce 
their multi-volume work on British 
Intelligence in the Second World War . 
This, incidentally, makes the more 
mysterious Whitehall's ban upon the 
publication oi Michael Howard's "offi- 
cial history" of British deception tech- 
niques during the war. Obviously, it 
has proven to be extremely difficult for 
a tight, inbred, elitist community to 
sort out what types of historical data 
■ concerning intelligence can safely be 
let out to the public. It . is merely 
repeating an earlier point to say that 
Dr Andrew’s book is impressive in the 
amount he has managed to discover 
despite such taboos. 

Secret Service is, then, an important 
book. It is lively and witty on the one 
hand, and yet very scholarly and 
substantive on theotber . _lt amuses and 
educates at the same time. U is an 
extraordinary feat of detective scho- 
larship. It is a significant contribution 
to British military and diplomatic his- 
tory in this century. It is very reason- 
ably priced, well produced, and ex- 
tremely well indexed. Its flaws are not 
very many — I felt that at times it was a . 
little loo facetious, and that its cover- 
age of the 1939-45 war was less 
substantial than that of 1914-18. In 
sum, this is one of the most useful 
books to have emerged on British 
history In the past few years. It isalso- 
dare one say this? - a splendid Christ- 
mas present for one’s father, or uncle, 
or (if one is really greedy) for oneself. 

Paul Kennedy is DU worth Professor of 
History at Yale University. 


The media 
watchdog 

War and Peace News 

bythe Glasgow University Media 

Group 

Open University Press, £16.00 and 
gBNQ335 15 071 3 and 1 0598 X 

Tbe Glasgow Media Group performs 
?n invaluable public service in subject- 
U B news coverage of foreign and 
S'btary affaire to minute analysis, 
i aungthe journalists at their word the 
ETOup assesses reports for “balance 
wd impartiality", and comes up with 
?® D P]es like the following BBC re- 
port of a military coup in Turkey. t 
Turkey has a long border with 
jhe Soviet Union on the southern 
flank of NATO, and the West have 
been watching with gloom the trou- 
bles building up there. So putting 
9-jlde a few crocodile teats about 
democracy, most western observers 


are quietly pleased that the region 
Looks that much more stable 
tonight than it did last night. Parti- 
cularly since it may improve the 
prospects of Greece returning folly 

One° caif weuTmagjne the authors of 

western alliance. Onemoreopportun- 

ity to communicate the dilemmas of 
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game as played over President 
Reagan’s zero option and 5 >iaki 
initiatives, the AngUcar i debate about 
nuclear weapons focused on the report 
The Church and the Bomb , demonstra- 
tions at Easter 1983, and current 

detail leaves me feeling a htttejtudty. 
One admires the civic responsibility of 
the watchdog, but what is the non- 
broadcasting reader to do with it all? 
The detail will provide yet another 
focus for the debating of particular 
SJts by those immediately involved 
In making programmes “d ®dviting 


«L. ^ surely need an accessible, 
Soft and intensely memorable collec- 
tion of examples, to alert the widest 
possible audience to the shortromhigj 
nf news coverage in general, ana 
perhaps especially in the J. el £ 

This is perhaps espeoal Y wj* 1 
schools, where It is difficult for 
teachers to assembte P<»rt tcd 
sDonslble examples, which can be ured 
K£ tlv to get the point across with 
sufficient background to avoid involv- 
fag'Se teacher In dubious over-com- 


mitment about politics. (The Turkish 
example above is a good instance of 
what can be put forward without 
divisive and destructive charges of 

K iliticking. The moral dilemmas of 
ato are recognized across most of the 
political spectrum; the more cynical 
varieties of political realism are not the 
common coin of alliance deliberations, 
whatever the hapless author may have 

aLJ §eoond? we surely need a careful 
account of what Is reasonable to 
expect of our broadcasters, and of the 
implications for politics. The news 
seems prima fade to - be a singularly 
unpromising channel for the com- 
munication of any but the simplest 
rational content. Current affairs 
broadcasting can cany a little more, 
and can convey a simplified, over- 
dramatized version of debates which 
are occurring elsewhere, in print and 
face-to-face, uhe Glasgow group seem 
to have higher expectations than t hese, 
and in a way need to have, in order to 
call to account public services which 
make elevated claims for their pro- 
ducts - claims which can be debunked 
only at the cost of a still more debased 
public life. 

. But while we must hold our broad- 


casters to the highest standards, we are 
perliaps in danger of misleading 
ourselves about political realities if we 
attach as much significance to particu- 
lar breaches of the standard as books 
like War and Peace News encourage us 
to do. The amount of space devoted 
herd to the Belgreno, to mention one 
example, suggests an underlying view 
of politics which is apt to become 
fixated upon symbols. The Glasgow 
group ana its sponsors appear to have ■ 
at heart the good causes of improved 
great power relations and duarma- 
ment. For those causes to flourish, the 
rational arguments need to be won in 
print and in the debating chiunber. in 
ways which current affairs pro- 
grammes can be expected to reflect 
however belatedly and crudely, what 
is flashed upon the screen as “the 
news" makes the debate harder to win, 
but a perfectionist view of the media 
makes the task harder still. 


Barrie Paskins 

Dr Paskins Is lecturer in war studies at 
King's College London, and was co- 
author of ‘‘'The Church and the Bomb . 
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PhlJosophlcal Apprentices hi pi 
by Hans- Georg Gadamer 
MIT Press, £18.95 
ISBN 0262 07092 8 

Gadaraer'a Hermeneutics: ■ reading of 
‘Truth and Method" 
by Joel C. Welnsheimer 
Yale University Press, £20.00 
ISBN0 30003320 6 


One of the most cncouriigi 
tual events of the 1970 


1 intellcc- 
was the 


emergence of Hans-Georg Gadamer 
as a real presence on the English- 
speaking philosophical scene. Not only 
has Gadamer attained prominence as a 
star pupil and exponent of Heidegger, 


Giving 
the lie 


Recent Essays on Truth and (he Lin r 
, Paradox 

edited by R. L. Martin 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £18.00 and £8.95 
ISBN019 8247l32and8247125 

The naradox of the liar is an ancient 
puzzle which raises important philo- 
sophical problems for an understand- 
ing of the concepts of truth and 
meaning. It gets its name from an early 
version, in which a Cretan is repre- 
sented as saying “All Cretans arc 
liars". Efforts to isolate the source of 
the paradox in what the Cretan says 
have resulted in refinements of tne 
paradox's statement, for example by 
casting it in the form: “The sentence 

Vdlll flrP nnuf rno^in a (*> Ica" T» f. 


ui iL a » uiui acaionw is mute, as w < 
claims to be, then it is tmo; and If true, 1 
then it is false. There Is more than an i 
amusing brain-teaser here, for the 
paradox generates acute difficulties for 
our grasp of semantic concepts, the 
attempt to be dear about which has 
dominated much recent work in phi- 
losophy. The essays in this volume 
address precisely these difficulties. 

■COMRADES 


► Imi more and mmc Ik h.r, g;iintd 
l .ill i'ii lion ns a major ihinker in his own 
I nglii. l-nplisli speakiup srudi-nl 1 . ami 
.iilinircrs of ( i.nl.uiitr's work .ire for- 
tunate indeed in have his memoirs 
made available in Tin inns McCarthy's 
cucllcnt scries, "Studies in t'oulcrii- 
notary Gcminn Siki.iI Thought" The 
rmok offcis .i set nf charming and 
richly detailed sketches uf Gmlcimer's 
experiences ns student and teacher in 
the course of his very ample and 
illustrious career. Guiirimer, now 85 
years old, still teaches with on astound- 
lingly youthful vigour, and can scarcely 
L*c said to have retired in any sense. 

Although the term hermeneutics 
gets used today with more frequency 
than understanding, the basic experi- 
ences on which Gadamer builds his 
theory arc quite simple and familiar 
ones: that the experience of respond- 
ing to and being captivated by a work 
of culture is not a solely “aesthetic* 1 
phenomenon, but rather, changes the 
very being who experiences it; that in 
confronting such a transformative ob- 
ject of understanding, one does not 
suspend who one is or where one 
comes from but attempts - in opening 
oneself to the truth of what is alien - to 


The volume is a sequel to The 
Paradox of the Liar (1970, second 
enlarged edition 1978) also edited by 
Martin, and it collects papers written 
since the publication of its predeces- 
sor. All but one of the papers in this 
new collection have previously 
nppeared in journals. It is a book 
intended for specialists, for its discus- 
sions involve technicalities which re- 

r " "c its readers to know something 
ut logic and formal semantics. ' 

A sharper way of identifying the 
problem discussed in these essays is to 
state it as an incompatibility between i 
these two apparently unexceptionable 
claims: (S) ‘‘There is a sentence which 
says of itself only that it is not true" and 
(T) “Any sentence is true if and only if 
what it says is the case". This way of 
putting matters has several advan- 
tages. For one thing, (S) does not say 
that there is a sentence which asserts of 
itself that it is false, only that it is not 
true; this version, known as the 
“strengthened liar", avoids problems 
involving the principle of hi valence I 
(which is the principle that every t 
Sentence in some given class of sent- i 
cnees is determinately either true or l 
false). For another, it provides a i 
means of characterizing ways in which ! 
the difficulty posed by tne Uar paradox i 
can be approached - ways which are I 
variously argued for by the contribu- | 
ton to this volume. These are as i 
follows. i 

One approach Is to accept that (S) i 
and (T) ore indeed Incompatible, and 


Alan Bookbinder Olivia Lichtenstein 
and Richard Denton 

In this compelling new book, the authors seize a unique 
opportunity to explore the social and economic issues 
concerning the Soviet Union today, through the views and 
impressions of Its inhabitants. The book and the related TV 
series are based on interviews recorded as the authors 
travelled through the Soviet Union, meeting and talking 
freely to ordinary people of wideiy differing backgrounds, 
cultures and professions, such as a film director In 
Leningrad, a fashion designer in the Baltic, a government 
official In the far east and a collective fanner in the Cossack 
south. 

Fascinating opinions and new points emerge as each 
Individual describes his or her homelife, job, views on the 
Party and the Vtest. peace and war and personal ambition. 
These portraits throw new light on the lifestyles and 
occupations of a great nation which remains largely 
unknown and misunderstood in the west. We see the Soviet 
people as lively warm and friendly, proud of their heritage 
and keen to improve their standard of living and widen their 
opportunities in a Soviet Union which is busy tackling the 
problems faced by all developed countries In the 1980's. 

Available from booksellers £11.95 



juni wliiit mic iilit'.'itiy i<> wiili wh:U 
iuMrcs.es unf. tlui mi: “event" by 
wliiih ihr- mull Jmluscs itself is n*»l 
under the sovereign nmfrul of a "sub- 
jecl", hut is rather the refutation nf all 
Mihjcilivism. Tlicse experiences, self- 
cviilcui ns they are. were never 
theoretical ly articular c»l as such until 
Ci.iJanicr mil so. 

Gadatner's hermeneutics offers u 
kind of philosophy of limitations, or 
whal Gadamer once called “a 
metaphysics nf finitude''. It provides 
no transcendental grounding for hu- 
man experience, as sought by Gadam- 
er's neo-Kantian and phenomenolo- 
gical teachers. Rather, it accepts the 
finitude implicit in the actual historical 
dialogue in which we find ourselves 
immersed, prior to any theoretical 
reflection. However, this attention to 
the historical dimension of our experi- 
ence does not entail any relativization 
of the idea of truth, as many have 
claimed in response to hermeneutics. 
On the contrary, Gadamer attempts to 
place such claims to truth, whether of 
art, culture, or history, in the concrete 
setting within which we first experi- 
ence them. The "tnilh" of a compell- 
ing and revelatory poem is something 


that therefore our intuitive semantic 
concepts - truth , reference , and so on - 
are inconsistent with one another. On 
this view, the solution is to reconstruct 
some of these concepts so that we can 
get compatible versions of (S) and (T). 
Another is to deny that (S) and (T) are 
incompatible by showing that there is 
systematic ambiguity in one or more of 
our semantic concepts, particularly 
perhaps in “inie". A third is to deny 


sentences lacking truth-value are 
themselves truth-valueless. And a 
fourth is to say that it is (S) which is 
incorrect, for the Tarski-like reason 
that natural languages do not contain 
their own concept of truth, and that 
truth can only be predicated of sent- 
ences in a language other than the one 
in which such predication is effected. 

The papers in Martin's collection 
represent efforts to work out the detail 
□lone or another of these approaches. 
Most interest is shown in variants of 
the third approach, powerfully articu- 
lated in the discussions by Krfpke and 
by Martin and Woodruff, All the 
papers make first-rate reading, but 
special mention is invited by Fefer- 
man's elegant discussion of type-free 
theories opposed to the truth-value 




ing historical comparison between 
Russell's and Tarski’s treatments of 
the semantic paradoxes. 

Martin has performed a service in 
bringing these papers together, and he 
supplies an excellent short introduc- 
tion to them. 


A. C. Grayling 

Dr Grayling teaches philosophy at 
King's College London. 

Degrees 
of reality 

Anselm's Argument! the logic of divine 
existence 

by Robert Brecher 
Gower, £16.00 
ISBN 0566 0502 26 X 

According to many Interpreters, 
Anselih s ontological argument re- 
gards existence as a perfection. If, as 
Anselm asserts, God is that than which 
nothing greater can be thought, then 
Gad exists, since something greater 
can be thought than anything which 
tacks a perfection. Such interpreters 
believe that this argument is invalid, 
since it is based on the logical error of 
treating existence as a predicate. 

Brecher understands Anselm's' 
reasoning differently. Anselm, he 
says, holds the platonic view that there 
are degrees of reality. Fictional entities 
7 those which depend entirely on 
hipnan Invention - have the lowest 
e 1 of "ft ^ cn % which 

“P?* ) n teali , ty *1 8re8ter ™ any 
which is merely a fiction. And so that 
than which nothing greater can be 
ffiought cannot be merely a fiction 
I c j a i™? that, the ontologlcii 


we encounter in pre- theoretical ex- 
perience. ns participants who arc 
moved by a work of art, not as 
detached spectators who seek episte- 
mological grounding in a cognitive 
method heforc venturing a judgement, 
'ibis aspect of Gadamer s philosophy - 
irs embrace of finitude without for- 
going the claims uf truth - is expressed 
in Gndamer’s preoccupation witli the 
relationship between philosophy and 
poetry, and in the fact that he develops 
his hermeneutics under the banner of 
the philosophic poetry or poetic phi- 
losophy of Plato. 

While Gadamer rarely departs from 
the concerns of the ’‘pure” philo- 
sopher, wholly absorbed in the move- 
ment of ideas, one may detect a kind of 
social-political dimension to his work. 
As expressed in Philosophical Appren- 
ticeships, it can be formulated as 
follows: to wrest the objects of huma- 
nistic or cultural understanding out of 
the clutches of the middle classes, and 
to restore the seriousness of the huma- 
nities against the bourgeois monopoly 
of cultural pretensions. One finds a 
key to this intention in the following 
passage: “My hermeneutical attempt 
. . . sought to go beyond tne 


bourgeoisie s blind faith in cducaT? 
(bourgeois Btldungsreligbn), and ‘S 
bring it back to its original powers " £ 
another place he remarks: “The 
distance from which a middled 
educational consciousness takes 
faction in its educational achieved 
misunderstands how much 
ourselves are immersed in the uZ 
and are the stake in this onm. 6 



Ortega y Gasset that he should^ * 
up the Revolt of the Masses WnhabZt 
on the revolt of the middle class buth, 
of course did not do this. Instead world 
history has taken up precisely this 
choral refrain and shouted its theme in 
unison into our ears.” In this ami 
bourgeois animus, we perceive the" 
continuing impact of Heidegger's radi- 
calism. 

It is said by many critics that Gadam- 
er is a his ton cist, in a sense intended to 
impugn his work. But does it sound 
hke the utterances of a historicist whan 
Gadamer exclaims, “is that not why 
thinking means - to be between the 
times and to question beyond all 
time?”; or when he offers the motto 
borrowed from Goethe: “He who 
philosophizes is not at one with the 
premises of his times"; or when he says 
that the true philosophical function of 
scepticism is “to harden what no 
scepticism can kill because it stands 
fast as superior truth”? As Gadamer 
has stated his position; 

the hermeneutical experience is the 
experience of the difficulty that we 
encounter when we try to follow a 
book, a play, or a work of art, in 
such a way as to allow it to obsess us 
and lead us beyond our own hori- 
zon. It is by no means certain that 
we can ever recapture and integrate 
the original experiences encapsu- 
lated in those works. Still, taking 
them seriously involves a challenge 
to our thinking and preserves us 
from the danger of agnosticism or 
relativism. 

The fundamental lesson of Gadam- 
er’s hermeneutics is that the decisive 
insights in the humanistic pursuits like 
art, history, and philosophy exceed 
what we arc able to establish by 
methodical reasoning and demonsir- 
able proof. As Gadamer quotes Hegel, 
“Arguments are a dime a doren."To 
say this, however, is not to renounce 
truth, but to acknowledge (he very 
condition of its possibility in the hu- 
man sciences. Joel Welnsheimer, in his 
splendid commentary on Truth end 
Method, succeeds in taDturina this 


Method , succeeds in capturing this 
insight in a way that is admirably 
faithful to Gndnmcr. Perhaps the fact 


A Roman actor wearing a tragic 
mask, circa AD 150; a picture 
horn Glynne Wickham’s A His- 
tory of the Theatre (Phaidon, 
£25.00). 

whether or not it welds a true conclu- 
sion depends on the coherence of the 
platonic metaphysical system It uses 
and on which the formula “that than 
winch nothing greater can be thought" 
relies for its meaningfulness. 

Accordingly, Brecher goes on to 
discuss the nature of the greatest being 
in platonic metaphysics (which, he 
considers, Is what Anselm defines as 
that than which nothing greater can be 
thought). Since it depends on nothing 
and is eternal, the-statement that this 
greatest being exists cannot be contin- 
gent: either it is necessarily true, or it is 
necessarily false. If It is possible to talk 

enough merely to be able to say that it 
is seff-suffident and eternal, for "then 
all that is left is something which is 
jfpjjPj “J self-sufficiently whatever 

m?i f »K y,hin8 at aU -- A ™ is no 
more than an empty absolute the 

emptiness of which would weigh’ con- 
dusively against the acceptances the 
Vstem whose culmina- 
Wh«‘her or not God 
easts, Brecher concludes, depends on 

conS th 18 possi !?, le coherently to 
222555 Personal attributes of the 
Mtaeo-Oiilataan God with the attri- 

■Many individual arguments in his 

^fe'vTh^^tp^tnal bgcjcgrojind ( 


■•■■■■■•Ml xjuviiiiivii a VI Maw 

that this very fine study is the work of a 
professor of English is an indication 
that literary critics and students of 
literature, who have been infatuated 
with the dcconstructionist creed of 
Derrida In recent years, are now at last 
beginning to turn to the less dazzling 
but more salutary guidance of 
Gadamer. 

Ronald Beiner 

Ronald Beiner is associate professor of 

P olitical science at the university of 
oronto. 

of Anselm is treated vaguely and at 
second-hand. Some pieces of analysts 
are lacking in clarity: for instance, at 
times Brecher seems not to dlBtinffUisn 
between sentences which express fai» 
propositions, and sentences whicnarc 
meaningless. The value of this boos 
depends on the persuasiveness or 
Brecher's position as a whole. But It a 
convincing only if that than waj“ 
nothing greater can be thought 
posited by Anselm) is the same as the 
greatest being of platonic metaphysics. 


and if all Christian thinkers envisage 
God in terms which arc, In 
platonic. Each of these state ®enj 1 
dubious. Anselm wrote , not that than 
which there is nothing greater > 
“that than which nothing gre ater , “ 
be thought There is not one, single 

sort of platonic metaphysics, but many 
different varieties: Anselm’s i pfcton- 
ism draws on Augustine’s and dM” 
ius’s, but is not the same as either. An 
platonism, in its many forms, chamo®* 
rizes some, but not aD, Christian 
thinkers: Augustine, Boethius an 
Anselm, no doubt; ewr pnj 0 ?} 
Aquinas; centainly not Willia™ ™ 
Ockham. Brecher’s discussion shoitia 
be considered with care and respect* 
but also with caution. 

John Marenbon ' 

John Marenbon Is a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, , f . 
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"Wlial i*I«cc will ILilfmu li.nc in 
liisiury'* I.I-ivJ (Vnrj'r w.ri nmv 
asked. ’‘M1 1 will hi- like ilie see lit un a 

I ifjckei hamlkeiehii-l," csiinc ilie reply, 
fislciriant. ijnjie <ihlivioii>;, have given 
us subsiiiutiul Balfour biographies wiili 
terrible regularity; ami in recent years 
the output hy tlic Cliiiinherlaiiiitcs lus 
mulched tin- in. 

Rut Joseph C'hainiuvliiin exercises a 
very different attraction. Professional 
not dilettante, pushful not languid, 
Chamberlain concentrated on big 

B o»l ilen is and hie solutions where 
alfntir smothered (hem in sophistry. 
He might have been the chief architect 
of British national development and 
national fortunes in the talc I9th 
century ns Lloyd (iunrgc was in die 
2i)th. Yet in every enterprise he 

K ars to have failed: the National 
ral Federation, the Unauthorized 
Programme, (he Home RuJc crisis, the 
Jameson Raid, the Anglo-German 
“alliance”, the Boer War, old age 
pensions, tariff reform. Always in tne 
target area, Chamberlain invariably 
found himself in the wrong place. 
Becalmed at the Board of Trade and 
the Local Government Board under 
Gladstone, he embroiled himself in the 
Colonial Office under Salisbury. Yet 
he was nearly Chief Secretary For 
Ireland in the "1880s, nearly Secretary 
for War in 1895, and nearly Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1902 - the post for 
which he was pre-eminently suited. 

Indeed, Chamberlain's career, as 
Professor Balfour points out, is a 
temptation to exponents of “counter- 
factual history”. If Ireland hnd been 
set on the path to self-rule in the 1880s; 
if the Edwardian social reforms had 
been enacted in the 1890s and the 
labour movement retained within the 
radicnl fold; if South Africa had been 
handled by a government of the Left 
... the possibilities are intriguing and 
invariably bound up with Chamber- 
lain. One nearmissfahardlynoticedby 
the author, namely Chamberlain’s fail- 
ure to turn his four-year courtsliip of 
Beatrice Potter (later Webb) into 
marriage. The union of her scholarly 

K rs and his executive drive might 
produced the greatest construc- 
tive partnership in British history. 
Alas, Miss Potter, route-marched 
around Chamberlain's glasshouses at 
Highbury, concluded that marriage to 
him would turn her into one of his 
orchids - much admired, regularly fed 
and watered, but irremediably pot- 
bound. 

Chamberlain merits attention, as 
Professor Balfour shows, because he 
diagnosed certain fundamental ques- 
tions facing British society. Could the 
political system be adapted to satisfy 
those who had gained from industrial 


those who had gained from industrial 
wealth? Could the economic and poli- 
tical system be adapted to satisfy those 
who either were not gaining or felt 
dissatisfied with their gains? How 
could the right balance of resources 
between consumption and investment 
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11 I h< r hi. ill \i.v- .uni iix.mj'.h- 
riMHintK .|v l.iri'i-r vi.iii". 1 . mi-in up 
ami tin <'.iti'iu a i| her tiunnniH. .uni 
inililiil v ■•v: urity ' Willi mii-Ii i|iii-,1iun • 
in nimri tin- aiiihnr li.r. rii-puJol from 
■in •■ripm.il iriivruion h* unir .1 buii'M- 
nliy in order i>» v.-t s Ti.irnl»-i l.nu in 
nro.ul lu,t*Mi«..il miiii.-w I hu'. ilii' 
hc»n|. lv £!»•. Iiycmi .idcime die mii'li- 

I ii HI- wl tit'll I ■ I tu iiiiliiMM.tli/.ilicni. 

pinii'iiL t" tin i\.imiii:tli<i<i id tin- 
l*\>*IuIi< >u nf r.i'fi.-.il jl. I ll nil rlinii^hi 
fiuiil the I 7 ili in ill-: I'Uli 1 ail urv. and 
only lin n mimdiui-i ihe 1 h.iiiilvrlaiu 
l.miilyliii'kgMiiiid. t hi*- is fulloWi-d l>v 
M-par.’tli- iliajitcrs oil Ilu- phases nf Ins 
career, lie, l m Hiiuiiiii'luim and then 
nalmiraliy. 

F'ninury vhiiio have been 
eschewed in favour nf secondary 
works, uijii, •l". a result. r In High tin* 
hunk reads well tin- material is fa mil- 
iar. On the whole questions are sug- 
gested rather 1I1. in thoroughly ex- 
plored. I -nr example, it is surprising 
that B.iJfour dues not develop tin* 
thesis articulated hy Martin Weiner (in 
English Culiur? and the Derluie nf (he 
Industrial . Spirit /JW/-/M.W) nnont 
British economic decline as a cultural 
phenomenon. Imperialism is another 
interesting ease, Balfour says that for 
Oiamhcrlnin the real nitinu.de for the 
Boer War lay ill convincing the public 


nf th. uuj'url.iiio- n| i-iripiii* m Kri 
I. i|u\ 1 iiin-'lliii illlglll. .uid rims in 
.OiTtllig tin’ lnil.ni/ llM'll 1 d jinlltK*. nil 
1 l-is*. lines Mils sliiiiihl op' ll dll W.IJ In 
.ill i". .limit i' 'll "I |iiu in as fi'ijHlIai 1 lie 
riiijiirr ss.is and «»f 1 litiilhriiain's 
1 ■ iiit film Mi in. Similarly tariff icfnrni is 
swiftly riispii-u-d <i| al Ilie end n| liu* 
hunk. Yet ill is sell ere .1 rireper 
aiialysr. nf Britain's eseudial drift in 
piok-clnillisiii woiiM have hei-n 
appropriate. 

A biHik slmrn uf die 1 on tine narra- 
tive sections km mg.iiiiA'd instead 
.irnund live major ihcmc-s - British 
i-nifcprc'in-iirdiip. Ireland, stale col- 
lectivism and (he working sla-s. ini- 
pc-rulUm, tariff reform - would have 
yielded greater results. As it is (his is an 
liuusuu! hunk which defies simple 
categorization. Ii is mu ijnitc a biogra- 
phy. nnr a lexihuok, nor a synliiesis. 
nor un original monograph, though it 
lias suggestions of ull four. My feeling 
is that, like Chamberlain himself, it 
dues nut quite come off. hut the 
interest and the virtue lies in (lie 
attempt that lius been made 10 tackle 
import am issues. It reflects an 
approach which will give biographers 
food for thought. 

Martin Pugh 

Dr Pugh is senior lecturer in history at 
the University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Historical 
style 

Carlyle and the Burden of History 
by John D, Rosenberg 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press £19.50 
ISBN 0 19 812846 0 


Julia Margaret Cameron's breathtak- 
ing photograph of 1867 sets the tone, 
from cover and frontispiece, for this 
attractive and eloquent evocation of 
Carlyle's historical writing. In no sense 
is the result a biography; Professor 
Rosenberg takes the life as read and 
examines instead the texts of a variety 
of studies, of which The French Re- 
volution wins the greater part of his 
attention and laurels. 

The emphasis bangs, to some ex- 
tent, on a judgement about Carlyle’s 
curve of achievement as an historian. 
A weird beginning with Sarior Resar- 
nu- hardly a history at all - blends into 
acommumon with The People through 
the three volumes on the Revolution. 
This makes the 1830s a high period. 
Then Carlyle polemicizes with Chart- 
ism, goes wrong with Heroes, turns 
downright unpleasant with Past and 
Present, deepens the deviancy with 
Cromwell and finally jumps the rails 
altogether with Frederick the Great. 
There exist perfectly good technical 
reasons for finding this trajectory 

S lauslble but there are hints that 
Loseqberg wants to make mare 
normative statements than these. That 
first paragraph, for example, when 
Emerson's horse clops “across the 
desolate hills of Dumfriesshire" in 
search of the eremitic Sage, threaten- 
ing, one senses, to rescue him for 


and Present thus turns into a prosaic 
poem that merits the analysis one 
might discover in one of Rosenberg's 
other books on Tennyson or Ruskin. 
“The brief, repetitive cadences echo 
the lesser rhythms of daily life . . . 
until the lesser cycles compose one 
macrocosmic cycle, cattle linked to 
men in their rising and in their return 
to their lairs, day joined to night, 
season to season, all pivoting on the 


season to season, all pivoting on the 
great axis that joins the habitations of 
men to the Heavens above and the 
Hell below." Enter Coeur-de-Lion, “a 


man", Carlyle says, “living upon vic- 
tuals”. Rosenberg explains: “The jolt- 
ing awkwardness of the writing and the 
plebeian victuals ... are meant to 


shock the reader out of the dreary 
world of historical fiction and into the 
world of historical fact." 

An enthusiast could contrive, in- 
deed, to write another book superim- 
posing A fourth dimension on Rosen- 
berg’s third by reflecting on the com- 
mentator's own fascinating responses 
to Carlyle's descriptions. Robespier- 
re’s “silence before his accusers", 
notwithstanding their having strapped 
his shattered jaw to his face with a rag, 
“echoes Jesus’s refusal” to answer lus 
accusers. “In the heat of Carlyle’s 
"earnest loving glance”, apparently, 
“the 'void black Night' of the past 
becomes luminous”. 


Closely 
observed 


A History or British Trade Unions Since 
1889 

volume two:1911-1933 
by Hugh Armstrong Clegg 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £40.00 
ISBN 0198282982 
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Revolution works to make palpable to 
the reader the “bodily concrete col- 
oured presence of thines’’; and the 
vinegary misanthrope of the 1840s and 
boyond whose work culminates in a 
failure "b& undeniable bs the grim 
humour that accompanies it". What 
Rosenberg seems to admire in the 
enrly volumes, and to discover little 
trace of in the Inter, is an ability to fix in 
the mind (author's and reader’s) an 
impression of contiguity with a real 
ana accessible pnst ns the rampant 
prose somehow claws lost experience 
to the very edge of presentness. Raw 
inspiration weighs heavily with Rosen- 


insplration weighs heavily with Rosen- 
berg as a constituent of that operation 
but lie also identifies textual devices 
without which the effect would dis- 
appear. 

It follows that the explanatory 
methods of literary criticism - Rosen- 
berg is u professor of English - come 
into play to reveal the contours of 
Carlyle's text. Typically, a quotation is 


trade umon history - shattering myths, 


Kiiwiis me mump oi approval on some 
new Ideas and drawing attention to the 
T * ch „ yem of trade union material 
available in storehouses such as the 
Royal Commission on Labour 1891- 
93. Though shorn of U 8 collective 
authorship, the second volume Is, on 
balance, a worthy successor. 

■J* coni ^erable work, of more 
than 600 pages, and bears the stamp of 
thoroughness and considered opinion 
which is the hallmark of Professor 
Cleggs style. It is a closely observed 
study which ranges over some of the 
most contentious Issues inBritish trade 
ration history - syndicalism, the shop- 
stewards’ movement, Black Friday 
Red Friday, the Qoner.l Strike and 
collapse of the second labour govern- 
ment - Interweaving these events into 
the evolution of collective bargaining 
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Increased, legislation having affirmed. 


Joseph Chamberlain 


Of course, any historian who writes 
like Carlyle arguably deserves every- 
thing he gets - one reason why the 
learned journals so rarely contain a 
sentence along the lines: "This, verily, 
am I; but, good Heaven, is that 
Thou?”. Yet it is one thing to hand 
over Carlyle’s texts to lit crit, quite 
another to surrender “the burden of 
history”. And the objection that one 
could and should make to Rosenberg’s 
account grows out of an assumption 
pervasive among literary men who 
write about history, that the fraction of 
the intelligentsia that explains its uni- 
verse in the language of dithyramb, 
oxymoron and trope presents its work 
as an encounter with something opa- 
que and deeply-layered while repre- 
senting “history" as a translucent de- 
scription of everything that triily hap- 
pened. Through this device "X and 
History’’ has become the formulaic 
title of weak articles about literary 
figures with parenthetical remarks ab- 
out whether it was really like that, 
based on a textbook or an encyclo- 
paedia. Now Rosenberg’s book is both 
too clever and too nuanced for such a 
reading; but because it never considers 
what a history might logically be (or 
what a formidable array of powerful 
thinkers from Vico to Onkeshott have 
said it might be), some superficial 
moments occur, usually when the 


its right to take political action, the 
number of workers covered by collec- 
tive agreements tripled, written agree- 
ments replaced custom in Industrial 
relations, governments intervened to 
force the operation of collective agree- 
ments, and the TUC had "been en- 
hanced almost beyond recognition". 
In general, the trade union movement 
was rarely in conflict with the rest of 
society - though the General Strike 
wa* dearly a major exception. And by 
1933, it was a confident, not a defeated 
and depressed, movement that existed 
in Britain. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of this study is the detailed manner in 
whidi Clegg dismisses the influence of 
syndicalism on the militant trade union 
■?“» JSf tile immediate pre-Firat 
World War period: it played a small 
role fo strike activity and exerted only 
a limited impact upon the trade union 
movement because of its failure to deal 
with the “practicalities of current trade 
imion organization". In the final analy- 
sis, the demand for industrial unionism 
was barely relevant to the prevailing 
-structure of trade unionism. Other 
areas of the book are similarly well 
grounded and perceptive. 

Nevertheless, the protracted time- 
span of the project has meant that 
numerous specialist works on British 
Labour and trade union history have 

aw -?V ntof ti ,e Qcner- 
„ /ads nothing new to the 
findings of the numerous publications 
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self-conscious effort at exegesis relaxes 
into a more comfortable remark. 

Always helpful in guiding his reader 
to an excellent essay on “Carlyle and 
the Present Tense’ , Rosenberg has 
less to say about Carlyle’s concep- 
tualization of the past tense. We see, 
certainly, an extract from the essay 
“On History" (1830) but the crucial 
problem raised there about narrative - 
the use of successive statement as a 
vehicle for synchronic experience - 
drifts into a different discussion about 
beginnings and endings; the trenchant 
remarks of a Croce or Collingwood or 
Hayden White never come within 
earshot. The canon deemed 

S opi-iate to an understanding of 
yle is overwhelmingly a literary 
progression from Milton to Joyce; the 
current of historical thought in which 
Carlyle also swam rarely impinges. Yet 
it was an heir to that tradition, (race, 
who wrote about burdens: the writing 
of history ns "one way of getting rid of 
the weight of the past”; and if Carlyle 
felt the weight of that burden then his 
suffering demands nn insight beyond 
the excgcticnl. 

Michael Bentley 

Dr Bentley is lecturer in history at the 
University of Sheffield. 


TUC policy tends to be submerged In 
the narrower perspective of the collec- 
tive bargaining problems of individual 
unions. This means that the wider 
significance of disputes is often 
ignored. For instance, Clega refers to 
tne successful attempt of 150,000 wool 
textile workers to resist wage reduc- 
tions in 1925 as having temporarily 
shaped the pattern of collective nego- 
tiations in tne industry. What he does 
not note is that the success of these 
textile workers inspired many trade 
unionists to draw the conclusion that * 
united and powerful movement could 
turn the five-year tide of wage reduc- 
tions and resist the further downward 
wage pressures being applied by Bri- 
tain's return to the Goto Standard In 
1925. In the wake of the successful 
textile dispute, which saw a badly- 
organized section of the workforce 
defend theirwages, the General Coun- 
cil of the TUC approached 1926 with 
some optimism about the outcome oi 
the impending dispute in the coal 
industry. 

This volume will have less impact 
than its predecessor. It contains leM 
that is new, it is too institutional ana 
too narrow in the questions It asks- 
Nevertheless, it achieves a hard-won 
probity and is a most authoritative 
survey of trade union history from 
1911 to 1933. Moreover, if it appears jo 
paperback, it will almost certainly 
become a benchmark for future gen- 
erations of historians- thus vindicating 
Professor Clegg’s struggle to overcome 
the tribulations he bas faced in com- 
pleting the project. 

Keith Laybourn _ 

Dr Laybourn is senior lecturer in 
history at Huddersfield Polytechnic. 
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Travellers’ 

tales 

^SmPoetry and Culture 1945- 

gfeSS? "-.£20.50 
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^history of tluTUnitcd States may 
te regarded as a betrayal of the 
LlM ideals on which the country 
« founded, and its literature read as 
m apos* of the process by which, in 
every generation, the American dream 
btcama a nightmare. . 

The contemporary penod would 
joti 10 substantiate this view, with its 
Kileful litany of red scares, race nots, 
presidential corruption, assassinations, 
W humiliation in lndo-Chlna. This 
wuence of disasters has elicited such 
poems as Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s 
Totally Description of a Dinner 
Given to promote the Impeachment of 
president Eisenhower, Robert Bly’s 
Wtnlng to President Kennedy Lie 
fboui the Cuban Invasion, and Allen 
Ginsberg’s The Full of America. In a 
thoroughly revisionist account of the 
«a, however, Robert von Hallberg 
rejects the idea that American verse is 
typically alienated from mainstream 
ideology. His thesis is that the most 
distinguished poetry produced since 
|M5 bas a sophistication, confidence 
ud subject-matter directly expressive 
of the nation’s new global authority, 
iffluence and cultural coherence. 
Professor von Hallberg announces 
a the start that his approach will be 
relativistic and historical, assessing 
poetry in relation to the conditions of 
Ih production, not hi relation to sup- 
potedly immutable aesthetic stan- 
ding. He readily admits that this 
utbodology predisposes the argu- 
ment in favour of wliat Karl Shapiro 
jobbed “culture poetry”, that is, poet- 
ij which consciously engages with 
^temporary attitudes nna experi- 
1 cm. Consequently, his study makes 
an attempt to be comprehensive, ln- 
fflad, the argument proceeds in a 
uries of paired essays, the first cstnb- 
febing a cultural context for n given 
tttdency in verse, the second cxnniin- 
iog in detail the work of one or two 
uemplars. 

Hence, an hccouih of the growth of 
tptems analysis is followed by a 
flucussion of those poems in which 
Robert Crceley anu John Ashbcry 
consider communal behaviour codes; a 
dupter on the postwar travel boom 
an its accompanying literature is 
Mowed by one on James Merrill, 
**086 The Thousand and Second 
Night is adjudged “the richest tourist 
poem of the last thirty-five years"; on 
way entitled “Politics", largely de- 
moted to elevating consensus vcrec at 
os expense of protest poetry, is but- 
trcssed by another praising Robert 
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“A concert in the year 1846”, an engraving based on a popular view of 
Berlioz's flamboyant conducting, with a vast orchestra and deafened 
audience. A picture from The Cambridge Music Guide edited by Stanley 
Sadie with Alison Latham (Cambridge University Press, £15.00). 


Lowell’s History for its defence of 
liberal values; a chapter on poets who 
sought to accommodate popular cul- 
ture is paired with an extended analysis 
of Ed Dorn’s comic masterpiece Slin- 
ger, and the book ends with a review of 
younger poets, like Robert Pinsky, 
Mona Van Duyn and James 
McMichacl, who have written without 
condescension about middle and 
lower-middle class suburhan mores. 

The author undoubtedly succeeds in 
his avowed aim of proving current 
poetry to be variously implicated in the 
concerns of the dominant cujture. In 
the process, he debunks certain estab- 
lished reputations (Allen Ginsberg, 
Robert Duncan, Denise Levcrtov, 
Robert Bly); heaps laurels un the 
heads of the little known (Turner 
Cassity, Charles Gullans, James 
McMichael); recharts the progress of 
nrknnwledeed masters (proclaiming 


One of 
many 


A Reader’s Guide to Contemporary 
^Rwary Theory 
Jj Raman Selden 

Harvester Press, £15.95 and£4.95 
‘^071080658 2 8™^^ 


Afjbr years of guerrilla warfare it 
1° look as if modem literary 
^wry has become an accepted part of 
“‘“eraic literary study in Britain. At 
the appearance of Raman Sel- 
S^juide encourages one to think 
J, ; f or» contrary to the claims of the 
it is not the first “easily 
^“ssible account of contemporary 
fheory", but at least the fifth; 
rioK , w .u e . claim may be 

6to, that it deals with a wider range of 
F“*nos than its predecessors, the 
3S£ tu, S fac1 is that its selection and 
of these theories is to a 
Mtenl the same as theirs. There 
n °w to be a fair degree of 
j|™*nsus about the general shape of 
!« subject and about what matters 
■n it. 

RtS? k divided into chapters on 

formalism, structuralism, 
^■structural ism, and Marxist, 


acknowledged masters (proclaiming 
History Lowell’s magnum opus when it 
is usually taken as evidence of declin- 
ing powers); and discredits the rcdtic- 
tiunist orthodoxy that American verse 
is at its best and most American when 
departing from, or calculntediy wreck- 
ing, regular metres. The chanter on 
“Tourism", in which von Hallberg 
artfully identifies the travel motif in 
recent poetry with the USA's assump- 
tion of the custodianship of the west- 
ern world, would alone make the 
volume worth purchasing. It is a 
bracing and highly provocative study. 

This is not to say that von Hallberg is 
above reproach. In an earlier, full 
length critique he argued that Charles 

“reader-orientated" and feminist 
theories. Its most distinctive feature is 
probably the space it gives to English- 
language writers as well as to the 
Continental theorists from whom their 
work mostly derives; it deals with the 
Terry Eagleton and Frednc Jameson, 
David Lodge and Jonathan Culler, the 

Yale deconstructionists, Edw^d Said, 

Gerald Prince, Stanley Fish, Holland, 
David Bietch, and English and Amer- 
ican feminist critics. This is obviously a 
strength, and makes for a useful refer- 
ence book. But it may aly be a 
difficulty in a text intended l as m 
introduction. A large amount of diffe 
rent work Is diseased in a Mr sum 
volume, and a consequence is that the 
significant divergences between 
thwirics are not always adequately 

bf ln*part£ilar the actions on the 
theoretical foundations of Marxism, 
structuralism, post-structurabsm and 
reader theories could usefullv have 
heen longer, while classical 
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Olson’s poetry went into steep decline 
when the fifties gave way to an indul- 
gent era that accorded him guru status. 
The present volume might be regarded 
as an extension of the proposition, 
sixties poets being routinely deployed 
in an unfavourable contrast with those 
of the preceding and sequent decades. 
Von Hallbcrg’s point is well made that 
the protest poetry of the Vietnam 
years involves a shrill, hectoring, de- 
magogic rhetoric; but he seems too 
little aware that a preference for 
moderate, inclusive modes of poetic 
address can mask an equally partisan 
espousal of the status quo. 

It is pertinent that not one of the 
authors studied in depth should be 
female, proletarian, black, Hispanic or 
politically engag£\ nor is the possibility 
put to the test that poetry has been as 
deeply affected by the ugly aspects of 
American life as it has by tourism or 
popular culture: there is no room here 
for such illustrious but disquieting 
figures as John Berryman, Sylvia 
Piath, Charles Bukowski, LeRoi Jones 
or Adrienne Rich. 

To every text its context; written 
during the Reagan administration and 
partaking of its nostalgia for the 
Eisenhower era. Professor von Hall- 
berg’s is a brilliant but partial, not to 
say sanitized, reappraisal. 


Great 

Romantics 

English Fuetry of the Ki)inaiitic Period 
1789-1830 
byj.lt. Watsun 
Longman, £15.95 ami £7.5(1 
ISBN 0 5H2 49259 9 and 49258 0 

The windswept figure of John Martin’s 
Bard, harp in hand, greets us from the 
jacket of this new student's introduc- 
tion to Romantic poetry. The choice of 
this over-familiar painting as cover 
illustration, when it has already pet- 
formed sucli service for M. H . 
Abrams's influential study of the same 
period, Natural Super natural ism. does 
not lead us to expect anything radically 
new from the contents. Nevertheless, 
the book must be considered with 
regard to the more modest aim of the 
Literature in English Scries to which it 
contributes, which is to provide a 
“critical introduction to tne major 
genres in their historical and cultural 
context". 

Watson begins by devoting three 
chapters to general themes onu to the 
conditions in which Romantic poetry 
look shape. He ranges with a scholarly 
eye over views of the poet as prophci , 
contemporary theories of imagination 
and organic form, and the impact of 
the American und French revolutions. 
There are useful comments on the 
picturesque and the sublime, and on 
the opposition to industrialism and 
enclosure, and a sectioit on dreams 
that is less assured in its use of Freud. 

There follow individual chapters on 
the six great Romantic poets. Watson’s 
approach is heavily chronological and 
biographical, and he sticks closely to 
the received canon of major works: the 
chapter on Coleridge, for example, 
virtually stops at the 1 ' Dejection" ode. 
His treatment of Shelley is perhaps the 
most sueeestive. but the most valuable 


inure so as part of a series that is also 
committed to providing “new und 
informed ways of readme literary 
works” - is nn awareness of the diverse 
rc-rcnding of Romanticism dial has 
taken place in recent years ns a result 
of broader developments in literary 
theory. Some of this material appears 
in his generous bibliography, but loo 
often it is labelled “for advanced 
students only” wliich may simply scare 
students off. 

More importantly, Watson's own 
criticism suffers from a ccitain theore- 
tical innocence. To take one simple 
example, in ihc chapter 011 Blake he 
claims that "The Tyner" eludes “sym- 
bolic interpretation", but then laun- 
ches into one of his own by taking it as 
a series of authorical speculations on 
“God the Creator ", as though this 
were self-evident. He thus ignores 
alternative readings which take the 
speaker of the poem to be a limited 
persona, or the creator to be the poet 
and the tiger the poem, or which refuse 
such determinations altogether. It is 
not that any one of these readings is 
more correct than Watson's, but that 
there is no reason other than intcipre- 
tivc assumptions why any of them 
should be more correct. Watson 
appeals implicitly to a consensus that 
no longer exists- if . indeed, it ever did. 

There is, loo, a sense of dislocation 
between the “background" chapters 
and those on individual poets, and 
therefore somc confusion as to how 
individuality may be isolated from 
wliat is shared, inherited, or socially 
conditioned. Watson takes the 
Romantics too exclusively on (and in) 
their own terns, and references to the 
“God-like imagination" or the "myste- 
rious magic” of its products indicate 
the extent to which he is trapped within 
the Romantic discourse he purports to 
i analyse. Students may well find this 
, book useful as an introduction, hut 
. unless they move on to some of those 
“advanced” studies they will be mis- 
j sing much of the excitement of recent 
i work on Romanticism. 


most suggestive, but the most valuable 
task he performs may be to publicize as 
prominently as he does, in an addition- 
al chapter on minor poets, the under- 
valued work of John Gate. 

What is missing in this book - all the 


R. J. Jarvis 

R. j. Jarvis Is writing a book on Milton 
and Wordsworth, and the theory of 
poetic relations. 


John Osborne 

Dr Osborne is lecturer in American 
studies at the University of Hull. 

the extent to which different theories, 
call each other into question. 

There are other, more particular 
omissions in the book: Anglo-Amer- 
ican New Criticism, no doubt on the 
grounds that it could no longer be 
railed contemporary; the myth ^ cri- 
ticism of Northrop Frye and others, 
which Selden argues, reasonably 
enough, has not become part of the 
academic mainstream; Soviet semio- 
tics, of which much the same could be 
said; and, rather more surprisingly, 
most of the work that falls under the 

broad heading of “styUstics .including 
the main part of Jakobson s enormous- 
ly influential linguistic poetics. 

However all introductions to literary 
theory are necessarily characterized by 
what they leave out, which must m 
large measure be a matter of personal 
taste. Overall Selden’s guide stands up 
well to comparison with its predeces- 
ron, even i/ft is not &U that different 

from them. It covers some topics which 
they have omitted, it provides some 
useful practical illustration of the ap- 
plications of theories, and is generally 
well-written, clear, impartial and to 
the point. Like most of the other 
introouctioiH. it ala. coamra .useful 
sugg estions for further reading. 

David Robey 
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This new encyclo 

pedia Is the essen 

tial reference lool \ 
for all social scien- ; | §y 
tists. It provides 

broad accessible ... 

and up-to-date coverage in a one volume format. It will 
prove indispensible to social scientists, students, 
Kjurnalists, planners and administrators, and all those 
with a serious interest in contemporary academic 
thinking about the individual -in society. With 500 
contributors from 25 different countries the encyclo- 
pedia is truly international in coverage arid in the views 
represented. 

# Over 700 entries dealing with theories, issues and 
methods - dozens more devoted to the life and work of 
individuals. 

* Contributions by 500 leading international scholars in 
the social sciences. 

0710200080 912pp £29.95 
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Runs on 
the franc 


The Pull tic 5 uf I Je press Ion in France 

1932-19345 

hy Julian Jackson 

Can i bridge University Press. £25. 011 
ISMNHS21 2hW2 


▼ ic mt gover Miionis i1i>l in ■( m.iVc linin'., 
tat easier . wink I lie scry M/r ■■{ the f i.inl. 

39 < if (-liincr'sgolil ire jvt prr-.i iilcti tin 

^ on miry fmm beinj' ilrm-nnff tin- gold 

M.illrianl wlim ntlu-r louritrir’* writ' 
alminii’iiiiif! it :nul ilevaliiifif ilu'ir 
cm ri mit-s. 

'Ilicrr win' fess mrivirumj' nltim.i- 
live pi 'hi ics fm iliu lining from left <ir 
right. Hie m.ijur p, it tics p.mi lip- 
service in i he 1 '.dance il Innigei ami ilie 
strong franc Clhe left ;it Iimsi until after 
I he revolution) Successive govern- 
ments uf a mil sc native skint found 
that to carry nut a deflation. try policy 
needed in t erven ironist measures luck- 
ed by u st roue state. 'I lie events of 
February. 1934 f flic nerlmps. exngger- 
— tiled fears nf a fascist takeover) 


The period lie fore the Second World 
War was no belie tyutjue for France: it 
was a time of troubles, of economic 
decline, political ferment and class 
struggles against the background of the 
growing threat from a resurgent Ger- 
many. In the 1920s there were many 
French men who looked buck to (he 
prewar years with nostalgia;, there 
could have been few in 1945 who 
wanted n return to the I93l)s. This 
study by Julian Jackson helps to ex- 
plain why. 

Con centra ling on the debate over 
economic policy between 1932 and 
19.16, it is based largely on proceedings 
in Parliament mid press comments. It 
underlines the disastrous consequ- 
ences of the failure uf politicians to 
grapple with the effects of the world 
economic depression or the specific 
problems of French capitalism. Foot ly 
educated in ccutioniics they inay have 
been; but iJuit is not (he point. Edu- 
cated economic opinion was reflected 
in the policies they pursued. The 
orthodox view uf bankers, “experts" 
and civil servants was that the answer 
to depression was deflation; cuts in 
government expenditure making 
possible a balanced budget. Memories 
of the 1920s, when the franc was 
amputated of four fifths nf its prewar 
value, guaranteed (he support of mid- 
dle-class public opinion. The defla- 
tionists did have a coherent theory (not 
always made dear in the book; but, 
put into practice, its immediate effect 
was to worsen the depression, for the 
peasantry as well as industry, and 
aggravate class divisions until the 
country was brought to (he brink of 
revolution. 

Although the impact of the depress- 
ion was milder than in other countries, 

In France It was more prolonged. Dr 
Jackson nevd satisfactorily explains 
why this was so or the extent to which 
deflationary policies were to blame. 
The determination to maintain the 
value of the franc as stabilized by 
Pomcard In 1926 ruled out devalua- 
tion. Deflation did not bring the 
hoped-for balanced budget, making 
the Treasury dependent upon the 
banka, and especially the Bank of 
France, then still a private institution. 
The actions of the British and Amer- 


Who said 
what 


Employment, Capitol and Economic 
Policy: Great Britain 1918-1939 
by Alan Booth and MelvynPack 
Blackwell, £19.50 
ISBN 0631 138048 

Tills book gives n resume of the views 
of Yimous groups and individuals on 


the unemployment problem in inter- 
wnr Britain. There ate chapters on the 
Labour Movement, the Liberals, Con- 
servative planners, industrialists, the 
Trades Union Congress and the 
Webbs, Beveridge and Keynes. 

Considered simply as a summary of 
these views, it is excellently written 
and very fully referenced. The chapter 
oh the TUC is rather dull, but then the 
TUC itself was rather dull, being often 
paralysed by internal divisions. The 
Confederation of British Industries 
and employer** organizations arc 
roundly slated for what the authors see 
as their selfish and inconsistent atti- 
tudes. The Webbs' Soviet Commun- 
ism: a new civilisation 1 is derided as 
the h igh point of uncritical adulation of 
Soviet planning. Harold Macmillan's 
The Middle Way is, rathersurptisingly, 
judged to provide “n firm basis for a 
sound expansionary policy"; my own 
reaction on first reacting it was rather 
that it was n proposal for a system not 
far removed from one of the less 
centralized East European economics. 
Nevertheless the authors bring 
together a great deal of interesting 


brought the ageing Duiunerguc to 
I lend a Government equipped with 
decree -luws. They also fired a demand 
for unity and action on the part of the 
working class which culminated in (he 
formation of the Popular Front. 

Neither Doiunery lie's Government, 
nor that uf Flnndm which full owed, 
succeeded in finding a way out of the 
crisis. An impressive volume uf de- 
cree-laws was passed but they did 
nothing to revive tin- economy or solve 
the state's financial problems. Hopes 
were raised never to lie fut filled. 
Hamlin's government fell in the spring 
of 1935 with (he worst run tut (he 
France since 1926 (runs did not unly 
luke place under left-wing govern- 
ments). By tills time Paul Rcynaud mui 
h niim her of other Figures were calling 
for devaluation, but they found little 
public support. The wily Pierre Laval 


in. nil- tin' fin.il .iiicmpt to 'Ml ite the 
ci "ii" ni > uui in ifipn - imi. but ilie 
new saii'iiir tiinn.il mu to have rm 
iiirigii n medy either. 

Indihtri.il |ir "i luil liintnas li.iii-cmi 
tinned In bill but ilie iii.ii'hinc fur 
tnrniny nut deuce -laws uurked over- 
time and ■' represented probably the 
must extensive intervention in cu>rn>- 
lllic life ever htlhelln iinderi.il en by a 
French pciuclime government" Dr 
J.icksim might have emphasized that 
this intervention bolstered Ihe r/mci- 
tioiis tict/uiu's anil added to the rigidity 
uf (he economy. 

By early 193a the failure uf deflation 
had become apparent to many erst- 
while supporters. Meanwhile (he prog- 
ramme or the Popular From had taken 
shape. Un pressure from the Com- 
munist Party (which did not want to 
scare off its Radical allies) it was timid 
and vague, based on the idea of raising 
mass purchasing power through public 
works and a shorter working week. It 
took no stand on devaluation (opposed 
by the Communists as well as the 
bankers), though it did call fur the 
abrogation of ine decree-laws. As Dr 
Jackson says, "In no sense was the 
programme a detailed blue print fur 
government" mid it fell well short of 
the Socialist Party's minimum prog- 
ramme. Various "plans" were being 
proposed aiming to set the economy on 
h new course, including one drawn up 
by the CGT (Confederation Uinfrate 
an Travail, the main trade union 
centre, not nt this time under Com- 
munist control). Their effect would 
have been to establish a “technocratic'' 
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Paris, 1871: communards In their coffins; a picture from Halls 
BelofPs book Camera Culture (Blackwell, £14.95). 


material from a wide range of pub- 
lished sources, which will be valuable 
to scholars and students of the period. 

The authors will not be at all 
flattered by these remarks, since their 
ambitions, set out in the introduction, 
gp well beyond writing a summary of 
who said what in inteiwar Britain. 
They aim to judge these proposals with 
respect of their effectiveness in dealing 
with unemployment. Their basic prob- 
lem in firing these critical missiles is the 
instability of the intellectual platform 
from which they have to be launched. 
The authors say nt the beginning that 
“the dominant perspective in British 
economic historiography” has been 
Keynesian; that is, most historians 
have written as if Interwar unemploy- 
ment was an cosily avoidable disaster 
created by the stupidity of politicians, 
civil servants and above ell bankers. 


even if in contrasting political tints, 
such os Keynes, Oswald Mosley and 
Ernest Bevm. 

Booth and Pack contend that this 
view has been challenged by recent 
studies. This “valuable work* should, 
they say, revolutionize discussion of 
the interwar possibilities, the fbotnote- 
at this point rather immodestly refer- 
ring the reader to an article by one of 
the authors. The trouble Is that it has 
not revolutionized their own discus- 
sion in this book. The central point 
must be whet her discretionary changes 
in fiscal and monetary policy, includ- 
ing at limes substantial deficits, con be 
an effective weapon ngalnat unemploy- 
ment in a fairly open market economy. 
TTicrc arc many modem economists 
whp hold that they are not. Booth and 


Pack themselves state decisively on 

^ one that “the weight of current 
on is that the Keynesian premises 
are false". Then throughout the rest of 
the book their critical comments award 
merit marks consistently for expan- 
sionist proposals whereas anything 
that looks Uke monetarist orthodoxy is 
heavily marked down. It is true that 
another route to their favour is to 
propose abolishing the market system 
altogether and establishing socialist 
planning. But the majority who want 
to retain a market or. mixed economy 
are judged on their commitment to a 
Keynesianism whose premises have 
been declared false at fhe start ot the 
book. 

Would a determined programme of 
deficit finance have reduced interwar 
unemployment? The main constraints 
were ^confidence" both at home and 
abroad, the balance of payments and 
above all the disarray of the interna- 
tional trade and payments systems at 
the bands of an indifferent and often 
intransigent .USA. The favourable 
points were an uninflationaiy climate 
of wage bargaining at home and falling 
commodity prices abroad. Economists 
are as unsure about the past as they are 
divided about the future. Many view 
the labour market as having its own 
“naturor level of unemployment 
which is hard to shift except by mea- 
sures which may encounter strong and 
understandable resistance on social 
and moral grounds. There would 
perhaps be a consensus that the ex- 
change rale was too high in the 
twenties and that, although it would 
have been quite difficult, there was 
everything to be said for stopping the 


type uf slate capitalism. There was a 
LunspiciK ins link »f public enthusiasm; 
:i iilan ot this type was accepted with 
little opposition in I '*46. the famous 
Mi nine t 1’l.in. limes linil changed. 

After doubling buck In look nt these 
plans. Dr Jackson pm vide 5 >i chapter 
mi iicv.ilu;ilinii showing how, from the 
lime when Reynaud's was almost n 
lime voice, it gained wider acceptance 
or w.is felt In be inevitable. When the 
left tunic to power in the elections of 
May H3ft. Ltfon Ulum, the new pre- 
mier, was immediately faced with the 
mass sit-in strikes by workers who 
nude little sense of his subtle distinc- 
tion between the conquest and exer- 
cise uf power. Blum found himself the 
gtnmt lava! of capitalism in crisis, 
caught between the demands of high 
finance and those of (he working class. 

In the Matignon agreement, which 
provided the basis for settling the 
strikes, concessions were made which 
went beyond the Popular Front prog- 
ramme- 15 days’ paid annual holiday, 
a 40-hour week, wage increases and 
the recognition of the trade unions' 
bargaining rights. The burden of these 
concessions fell not upon public ex- 
penditure but upon employers: hence 
their hitter opposition, especially to 
the 40-hour week. Strangely enough 
the foundations of the welfare state 
were laid not by the Popular Front but 
by right-wing governments, a product 
of the prosperous J92fls. As Jackson 
reminds us, "the civil expenditure of 
the first Popular Front Government 
declined by comparison with 1935 
while its military expenditure in- 
creased’’. This underlines the fact that 
throughout these years Hitler’s suc- 
cessful flaunting of the Treaty of 
Versailles was undermining France’s 
strategic position, worsened by de- 
mographic trends and (he failure nf the 
economy to respond to deflationary 
medicine. Economic weakness may 
have had a greater share of responsibil- 
ity for the defeat of 1940 than Dr 
Jackson suggests. In any case, devalua- 
tion when it came was too little and too 
late. The Government remained lock- 
ed in a financial crisis now aggravated 
by the demands of rearmament, lead- 
ing Blum to declare a “pause" in 
February 1937 and to resign in June. 
Dr Jackson's epitaph on the Popular 
Front is that “us an nttempt to revive 
the economy it had proved a dismal 
failure". His detailed narrative ends in 
1936, leaving the reader’s appetite 
unnssuaged; perhaps he will give us 
another volume later. 

This book is a useful reminder of one 
attempt to overcome economic de- 
pression using the methods of econo- 
mic liberalism. There is something dtlA 
vk about today’s “neo-liberals" in 
France, as elsewhere. They would 
perhaps do well to read this book. 

Tom Kemp 

Tom Kemp is reader in economic 
history at the University of Hull, 

The point that is often underempha- 
sized, in this book and in others, is the 

ftrPQt cirnnnvU l. . 



at j£j,uuu a year, equiva- 
lent to 625 ,000 ayear in a labour force 
of today's size. Real GDP mew at 3 9 
per cent a year and in 1937 was 14 per 
cent above the 1929 level. Industrial 
production grew at 7.8 per cent a year 
and metal manufacture at 15 per cent a 
year to 44 per cent above 1929. The 
question about the middle 1930s is not 
why did foolish politicians not pursue 
mi expansionist policy?” but *could 
the economy possibly have been 
pushed any faster?”. By 1937 unem- 
ployment was down to 7.8 per cent on 
whole labour force figures; not that far 
short of what might be regarded as a 
resonable full employmentlevel of say 
?JE ar “u 1, Flna “y between 1937 and 
iyjy, when the economy checked, 
there was at last an expansionary 
programme of public works: rearma- 
ment. And according to one recent 
study, not quoted here, it worked, up 
to a point. Unemployment was re- 
dured significantly below what it 
would otherwise have been. 
Something similar seems to have 

to rSESK* °P a far grealer Kal * 

m Reagans America recently 
Perhaps some of the "Keynesian pit 
mises are not as flawed as they 
®J d B i 00t ? and Pack ’ s marking 

srsiSsf* the, f ° wn asserti ° ns »o 

uecontniy, » at least on the right 
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forces 


Ethics, Efficiency and the Market 
by Alien Buchanan 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £15.00 1 

ISBN0 198285337 


What role ought the market to play i n 
social organization? This is surely one 
of the most important questions in 
economic and political debate. Ethics 
efficiency and the market is a guide to 
the arguments that can be presented 
for Hnd against the market. 

Allen Buchanan gives serious con- 
sideration to an unusually wide range 
of arguments - ranging both across 
disciplines and from end to end of the 
political spectrum. He reviews the 
contributions of economists, political 
theorists and philosophers confidently 
and fairly. That his own discipline is 
philosophy emerges mainly in Ms focus 
on the internal logic of arguments- 
when he finds that an argument relies 
on a claim about facts he is content to 
point this out and pass on, while an 
economist would probably be more 
inclined to look for evidence. 

Buchanan begins with a careful 
non-tcchnical account of the theoretic- 
al argument that establishes the effi- 
ciency of an ideal competitive market, 
and points out all the problems there 
arc in applying this argument to the 
markets of the real world. Then he 
considers various moral arguments 
ranging front Nozick’s libertarian de- 
fence of the market to Marx's attack on 
it. Buchanan’s readiness to give a 
sympathetic car to both liberal and 
Marxist views is quite unusual. 

One major theme in the book is the 
difficulty of making efficiency com- 
parisons between complete economic 
systems - despite the confidence with 
which writers from Locke through 
Smith to Friedman have asserted the 
relative efficiency of market econo- 
mies. One problem is that there is uo 
iincontroversiai wav of defining a per- 
son's interests independently of his 
preferences, and a person’s prefer- 
ences are moulded by the economic 
system in which he lives. Another 
problem is that there seems no way of 
avoiding interpersonal comparisons, 
since uny change from one economic 
system to anutner is bound to harm 
some interest groups. 

A second theme is the asymmetry 
between the well-developed theory of 
the ideal market find the virtual ab- 
ac nse of a theory of an ideal socialist 
economy. A critique of the market is 
empty unless there is some alternative 
system to put in its place; and we need 
to know how this other system Is going 
to work. Buchanan insists that we 
ought to take seriously the Mara* 11 
critique of the market but he is rightly 
sceptical of idealistic assertions that 
exploitation and alienation would end 
as soon as the means of production were 
placed under democratic workers con- 
trol. Democracy gives control to the 
majority, not to everyone, andmajon- 
ties can exploit minorities. 

Buchanan ends with a discussion ot 
the two main theories of market social- 
ism - the theory of ideal socialist 
planning developed by Lange anu 
Taylor, and the theory of an economy 
of labour-managed firms. Here feaa- 
ble alternatives to the capitalist market 
economy have been properly thought 
through but, as Buchanan makes clear* 
they represent major departures from 
Marxian socialism. Marx’s critique oi 
capitalism was in large part a cntjqj* 
ot the market itself as an inherently 
irrational, inefficient and inhumane 
system; to incorporate markets -even 
without capitalism - into the blueprint 
for a socialist society is a real retreat. 
This takes us back to the ongtna], 
unanswered question: how is Marx s 
socialist society supposed to worn/ 

Buchanan writes clearly and in- 
cisively, with a welcome absence oi 
jargon and technicalities and with a 
strong streak of robust common sense. 
It is a sign of the increasing converg- 
ence of economics, political theory ana 
philosophy that it is possible for a 
genuinely interdisciplinary book or 
this kind to be written - one that can w 
recommended to students In all (nice 
disciplines. 

Robert Sugden . 

Robert Sugden Is professor of to* 
nomics at the University of n® 
Anglia. 
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^jkhavior of Domestic Animals j 

bjBerdamJnL. Hart r 

tfreraan, £33.93 
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mis of animals - the farmer, the * 
Leman, the hunter, the zoo keeper 
■u always been, of necessity, 
tatercstcd in the habits of the species J 

S which they were involve,/. The 
knowledge they acquired is not often { 

formally recorded but is more handed 
M by word of mouth. Brief written 
atounts are occasionally found in 
hooks on fanning, field sports, animal 
training, horsemanship and clinical 
rettrinary subjects, but the coverage is 
ujualiy brief, sometimes superficial - 
often anecdotal yet still useful. 

The scientific study of animal be- J 

haviour began around the turn of the 
gntury ana started to become a full 
subject from the 1930s and 1940s 
onwards. It developed for a number of 
was along two somewhat separate 
fines. The European ethologists were 
largely Interested in instinctive bc- 
baviours in insects, fish, birds and 
occasionally mammals kepi under 
natural (wild) or semi-natural (cap- 
tire) conditions. The American com- 
prative psychologists concentrated 
mainly on learning behaviour in rats, 
ms and pigeons kept under controlled 
| bboratory conditions. During recent 
jars, however, it has become in- 
j ortslngly obvious that both lines of 
| apioach have much to contribute and 
I mne is now a tendency for them to 
; rane together in the true science of 
j mmal behaviour. 

I Applied animal ethology - the close 
tody of the behaviour of inimals used 
j a managed by man - has been a 
shtive latecomer to the scientific 
behavioural scene. Although there 
lad been a few early studies on 
domesticate J animals - for example, 
p«k orders ill poultry, genetic influ- 
ences on behaviour as shown in the 
dog, conditioning in sheep - most 
traditional (pure) ethologists and coni- 
parativc psychologists rather thought 
d the domesticated species us tame 
»d behavinurally barren creatures 
which were not really worthy of scien- 
tific investigation. 

While in the late 1930s, the 1940s 
wd early 1950s the odd agriculturalist 
ted veterinary surgeon had become 
iwolved with the behavioural compo- 
nents of such practical mutters as 
paring, reproduction, animal housing 
md disease, it wns the growing public 
mteem in the 1960s in Britain over 
the welfare of animals being kepi 
whin intensive husbandry systems 
ttuch pushed the agricultural scien- 
kjs and especially the veterinary pro- 
fusion into sudden contact with the 
wder concepts of behaviour. In the 
united States veterinarians have be- 
ttnie interested in the diagnosis and 
treatment of behavioural problems in 
wmpanion animals (dogs, cats and 
“jjrcw) and the animal scientists in 
win countries arc nowadays becoming 
ware that an understanding of be- 
“ 8v iour can contribute towards the 
development of now successful 
tia ®ane systems of animal keeping - 
h*w5 lever l ^ e bistory nr motives 
* t * le establishment of applied 
animal behaviour has now 
m «>rporated into the curricula in 
™«veicrmary and many agricultural 
In the teaching of tnc subject 
“undergraduates, however, a choice 
g— to be made between either 
tne course on zoo logically 
“jwjtated behavioural texts followed 
5,2( “c use of some applied/domesti- 
; JM animal material or having the 
Wet taught essentially around the 
f Seated species right from the 
; /P- Dtere are advantages and dis- 

watages in both these approaches. 
h“ zoologically inclined courses can 
r*™* < consider the theoretical back- 
to behaviour - the concepts 
®t>een largely worked out on the 
^wmesticated and laboratory sne- 
gjs-, ~ ,*btlc the direct teaching 
5nV..i ; nv °Wng farm and compan- 
the main (only) exam- 
“ thsf P°k a bly seen as more relevant 
. “wre attractive - by future 


field-workers who nrc interested in 
using behavioural knowledge hut not 
in becoming academic ethologists. 

Benjamin Hart is a senior veterina- 
rian on the staff of the veterinary 
school of the University of California 
and well known for his behavioural 
studies on dogs and cals. His book is 
very much a text for the “immediate 
involvement with domesticated anim- 
als’’ approach to tcnching. Drawing on 
examples from n wide range of 
domesticated species - including, at 
times, laboratory rats and mice - to 
describe and explain behaviour, he is 
to be congratulated (considering his 
own main research interest) on not 
over-emphasizing dogs and cuts; but 
he could be criticized for not using 
more domesticated poultry material. 

Wisely, the book starts with an 
introduction covering man’s domes- 
tication of animals followed by a 
sensible and well-argued case that 
behaviour can be approached from 
three separate (but related) positions: 
the ethological (based on studies of 
species-specific, innate behaviours of 
high survival rate); the experiential 
(based on learning theory); and the 
physiological (based on the underlying 
physiological and biochemical 
mechanisms). In effect. Han is blend- 
ing pure ethology , comparative 
psychology and physiology. This fol- 
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psychology and physiology. This fol- 
lows a tradition, for when applied 
ethology started in the 1960s the 
veterinary surgeons, agriculturalists 
and applied biologists who were in- 
volved tended not to adopt the concept 
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volved tended not to adopt the concept 
of any one school of behaviour but to 
use ideas from all areas in an attempt 


use ideas from all areas in an attempt 
to understand the behavioural prob- 
lems which confronted them. 

After the introduction, there are 
chapters on social, sexual, maternal 
ana feeding behaviours, followed by 
further chapters on genetic influences, 
early experience, learning, hormonal 
influences and on the contribution of 
behavioural science to animal welfare. 
There is little on the practical problem 
involved in behavioural studies or on 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the various observational and investi- 

f ational strategies which can be used. 

lart compensates for this ah&cncc of 
details of technique by the full and 
well-chosen fists of the references to 
the detailed methods used in obtaining 
the quoted data. There is also little 
coverage of motivational theory; this is 
a pity , ns an appreciation of that thcoiy 
is necessary tor an understanding of 
the modern ideas about behavioural 
needs (or otherwise) of animals and of 
the rule which frustration and anxiety 
inny play in animal suffering. Again, 
although the integration of physiology 
and behaviour is well done - indeed, I 
was impressed by the clearness and 
relevance of the many cxnmples - a 
little more on the behaviours related to 
pain would have been useful. 

This book is un interesting, well- 
written and fully-documented account 
of the behaviour or the domesticated 
animals. It is delightfully illustrated, 
well produced and indexed. Although 
its price may put it out of the reach of 
undergraduates in agriculture, veterin- 
ary science and applied biology, it 
deserves to be wi dely read. 

Rog er Ewbank 

Roger Ewbank is director of the Uni- 
versities Federation for Animal wel- 
fare, Potters Bar, Hertfordshire. 
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This 17th-century monochrome etching by Walter Charleton of the 
hoopoe {Upupa epos) was one of six representing the first attempt to 
accompany a text with pictures of the birds named, so that the reader 
could recognize the species, from Christine E. Jackson's Bird 
Etchings: the illustrators and their books, 1655-1855 (Cornell 
University Press, $60.50).- 
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The Ecological Web: more on the 
distribution and abundance of animals 
by II. G. Aadrewartha and L. C. Birch 
University of Chicago Press, £29.75 
ISBN 0226020339 

For the past 30 years, one controversy 
has been more pervasive in ecology 
than any other: the dispute between 
those who emphasize density-depen- 
dent factors and processes as determi- 
nants of population size (where the 
processes increase in intensity as densi- 
ty increases, thus tending to regulate 
population size witltin certain bounds) 
and those who emphasize density- 
independent processes, where intensi- 
ty is unaffected by density and there 
arc no regulatory tendencies. 
Throughout this time, whenever the 
controversy was discussed, the chances 
were that H. G. Andrewartha and L. 
C. Birch would be taken as the cham- 
pions of the density-independent 
cause. It is clear from the content of 
The Ecological Web, written as a 
sequel to their 1954 book The Distribu- 
tion and Abundance of Animals, and 
from the authors' adversely style, that 
they are still engaged in the old war. 

Most other ecologists would feel 
that sufficient progress has been made 
during the past 30 years for the focus of 


the dispute to be changed and for new 
battle-lines to be drawn. But Andre- 
wartha and Birch have largely ignored 
and often seem to have misunderstood 
this progress. Consequently, they have 
weakened their cause by neglecting 
many potential allies, who at least see a 
crucial and often a predominant role 
for density-independent factors, and 
see only a relatively minor role in many 
cases for competition, (lie most densi- 

3 '-dependent of the density-dopen- 
ent processes. Similarly, the authors 
have attacked not there true oppo- 
nents, but straw men - seemingly 
grotesque caricatures of modern ecol- 
ogy who adhere to a version of "com- 
petition theory” (of Andrewartha and 
Birch's imagining) in which competi- 
tion is the only determinant of popula- 
tion size. 

Part one deals with Andrewartha and 
Birch's “theory of environment", the 
basis of which is that the environment 
can be depicted by an “envirograra" in 
which there is a "centrum" surrounded 
by a "web". The centrum, containing 
components acting directly on the 
organism, can be divided into four 
categories: resources; mates; pred- 
ators; and “malentitics" which (like 


organism is harmed. The web contains 
the branching pathways of influence 
through which other factors act in- 
directly on the organism via the com- 
ponents of the centrum. In part two, 
the authors construct their "genera! 
theory of population ecology” and 


then compare it with exist inu theories, 
rin ril ly . in pari three (a full inin! of the 
hunk), the authors attempt to apply 
their general theory to a number uf 
ease- studies', the European rabbit in 
Australia, two Australian insects, two 
Australian birds, the spruce budworm 
in Canada, marine fisn (very briefly), 
and man. 

The general theory rests on three 
planks: the "theory' nf environment", 
the multipartite nature of populations, 
and P. J. den Baer's idea of sub- 
divides! populations "spreading the 
risk”. The latter two together provide 
a means of explaining how spatial 
heterogeneity, in its own right, can 
contribute to population persistence 
and apparent stability without re- 
course to density dependence. But 
Andrewartha and Birch, without 
seeming to realize it, turn a contribu- 
tion to stability into a cover-all ex- 
planation of stability. With stability 
thus explained away, the authors need 
turn only to variations in the environ- 
ment to explain fluctuations in density. 

The prohlems with the book stem 
from the authors' apparently fanatical 
dislike for what they imagine to be 
competition theory. This leads them to 
imply, without evidence, that because 
risk-spreading can contribute to 
population persistence, it is the para- 
mount explanation for persistence. It 
also leads them to deny the import- 
ance, and often apparently the exist- 
ence, of the established, density-de- 
pendent properties of many (though of 
course by no means all) of the interac- 
tions between organisms and the fac- 
tors in their environment. Most eco- 
logists In fact, despite disputes over 
emphasis, see interacting roles for 
heterogeneities, density-independ- 
ence and density-dependence ui an 
emerging (albeit far-off) synthetic 
understanding of population ecology. 

Tins book is likely to have a rather 
limited audience. In its first sentence it 
defines ecology as “the study nf the 
distribution and abundance of particu- 
lar species of animals" , thus inviting 
neglect by most plant ecologists. Nor is 
[ it an appropriate book for readers at 
, the undergraduate level or below: it 
i combines strident assertions of its own 
, correctness with misrepresentations 
and misunderstandings of modem 
ecology, and could therefore be mis- 
i ’ leading to naive minds. However, for 
those who have a thorough grounding 
, in what has'been going on during the 
past 30 years, there is much of interest. 
There is the authors' eraphasjs on the 
I importance of basing population ecol- 
ogy on the physiology and behaviour 
ofthe individual; theiremphnsison the 
importance of having a detailed know- 
ledge of the whole environment; on 
heterogeniety at all levels; and indeed 
on the frequent frailty of scientific 
dogma. More specifically, practising 
ecologists will often have much to gain 
by nyrem to construct their own cnviro- 
’ grams for the species they are study- 
ing. In addition, certain details of the 
environment theory are helpful in their 
own right. 

[ The Dook Is uniformly written with 
I an engaging directness and clarity. But 
it is as authors of a book published in 
| 1954 that Andrewartha and Birch are 

most likely to be remembered. 

■ Michael Begon 

I Michael Began is lecturer in zoology at 

I the University of Liverpool. 
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SEED ECOLOGY 

Michael Fenner. Biology Department. University 
of Southampton 

Seed ecology encompasses a ranged issues of j 
current interest in biology. Including- resource I 
allocation - life cycle strategies - coevolution - / 
and species diversity. This book provides an / 

overview of the many different ecological / 

aspects of plant reproduction by seed / 

July l<Wf> Ft. (141*25931) 3 12i*pp OA> / 
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THE STATISTICS OF NATUH^ SELECTION ESSENTIAL STATISTIC! 

Bryan F. J. Manly, Associate Professor In Statistics Davi{ i g . Rees. Senior lecturer In 

Otago. New Zealand Influence of natural This is an Introducloiv text -book fa 

There is conaderable c ^l rover ^^.?^g™ ^v^beenmanyalternpts subsidiary subject. The emphasis is 

selection on evolution. This book not only underlying the various statistical m 

todetectandmeasurelheeffeciso sSlch are appkaWe in surveys and experiments. The at 

offers a summary of the methods of date historical contejcl. theory and notation to a minimum. 

May1985 Pb 041226 ‘ 1404 240 

^ CHAPMAN AND HALL 11 New Fetter Lane. LondbrvEC4P4EE 


Now awlljble In paperback j . ‘T 

WOODLAND CONSERVATION jjMh / 

AND MANAGEMENT . jq A 

George Peterken, Chief Scientists' team. 7 

The main theme of this book is ;H 

conservation: how should Britain's woods JpSSHBf £ 
be managed if their wildlife; natural 
features and contri button to the 

landscape are Ip be maintained? jjV 

■Thisisa rich and affectionately written book. . 

Richard Mabey. Neu’Seieniist 

November 1985 Pb 0412 2745U 7 336pp £ 1 4.95 

ESSENTIAL STATISTICS 

David G. Rees, Senior lecturer in Statistics. Oxford Polytechnic 
This is an I ntroducioiy text -book for studen ts taking statistics as a 
subsidiary subject. The emphasis is on the concepts and assumptions 
underlying Ihe various statistical methods used to analyse data gathered 
in surveys and experiments. The author has kept complex mathematical 
theory and notation to a minimum. . 

May 1985 Pb. 0412 26440 4 240pp . £6.95 
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Naturalized Mammals of (he World 
by Christopher Lever 
Longman, £40. Utl 
ISBN 0582 4605ft 5 


Sir Christopher Lever defines the term 
naturalization as the introduction of 
animals and plants to places where 
they are not indigenous, hut in which 
they may flourish under the same 
conditions as those to which they are 
native. Thus, he is concerned generally 
with seif-regenerating populations, 
unsupported by and independent of 
man. 

This handsome buok deals with over 
65 species which have been naturalized 
in areas outside their natural dlstribu- 
lion by the agency of ninn. Indeed, the 
ease with which many have adapted to 
their new areas is staggering, as is the 
range of species involved, from marsu- 
pials to primates. Each case is dealt 
with in prose pleasingly free of jargon, 
scientific or otherwise, with very small 
scale maps showing the species' nor- 
mal distribution and the arens in which 
it lias become naturalized. The histor- 
ies of most cases arc given, sometimes 
including accounts otpopulntions that 
died out after several generations. 
Often, the author lists the food Items 
of the species in their new areas and 
describes their habitats and potential 
predators. 

Although the reasons for the early 
cases of naturalization can now only be 
matters of speculation, an extremely 
large number have occurred during the 
past two centuries. Some of these 
involve us in reading about the great 
voyages of discovery nnd the opening 
up or continents to western man, so 
that romance is often not far away. 
Here, the author gives a judicious 
amount of quotations from old log 
books, diaries and letters. Often, natur- 
alization was affected to provide 
mariners with food supplies at distant 

S daces- usually islands. These general - 
y involved farm animals but some- 
times wild species such as the rabbit. 
Other species were imported for sport; 
others for aesthetic or sentimental 
reasons; same for economic reasons, 
such as the production of fur or to 


c 4 >1 ill if sunn* other h;i hint lisa I spr 
cirv (iiIicin .lie <li.- rival fmm .mini.'ili 
that cw.qicil nr li.nl been ;ih.iii(lniial 
A few are dc rival from spc« miviis. iliai 
were rclcivcil mil of uirmMis in sw 
whether they would survive "in (heir 
new environment. 

In gene nil. (Ire effect of these natur- 
alized populations on the native fauna 
arid flora of their new areas lias been 
deleterious if not catastrophic. Hals, 
for example . have been responsible for 
the extermination of 1 6 species of birds 
and fur (lie decimation of a further 40 
or more. Australia and New Zealand 
feature prominently in these case- 
histories, for under (heir relatively 
benign conditions most exotic species 
have flourished. In Australia, most 
farm animals with the exception of the 
sheep have established feral popula- 
tions, often of large numbers - for 
example, I78.(K*>-37f.,U)U goals. 

1 ,000-206,000 horses, and between 


■ eight and ten million feral pigs. 

) Although minor industries have grown 
around these populations, their value 
is small in comparison to the damage 
that they inflict. 

As the author states, many islands 
were used by sailors and whalers as 
reception areas for domesticated 
animals and on these the ecological 
results arc (in general) even more 
devastating than in Australia and New 
Zealand; indeed, eradication may pre- 
sent many problems. Take, far exam- 
ple, the eradication of the feral dogs on 
the Galapagos islands of Isabela and 
Santa Cruz: it would lead to an 
increase in the number of feral cats 
which prey on several indigenous spe- 
cies and to an increase in the number of 
feral cattle and goats, leading to more 
overgrazing than at present. Eradica- 
tion of the cats would lead to an 
increase in the number of rats (also an 
exotic species). Only very occasional- 
ly, however, does the author see some 
overall advantage accruing from these 
naturalized populations: the future of 
the Hog deer {Cervix pordnus), for 
example, is assured by the naturalized 
population in Australia. 

Although the author can see no 
“purely scientific grounds’* for the con- 
servation or these populations, I think 
that he is wrong. It is not that I would 
wish to preserve them all or anything 
but an infinitesimal proportion of (he 
populations; but some of them, like 
the Faroe Island house mouse (Mru 
musculia faroensis) and the Shetland 
house mouse are interesting case- 
histories for the study of micro-evolu- 
tion, and there must be other examples. 
We are told, for instance, that the 
Black Sika deer or kerama ( Cervus 
nippon keramae) were introduced to 
the Ryuku islands, where they have 
developed into a particular island 
form. 

There are, however, other points of 


Plant Microbiology 

R CAMPBELL 

A consideration of all micro- otga mams associated with the 
germination, growth, death and decomposition of plants 
regardless of whether they cause disease or not. The text swell 
illustrated with excellent scanning electron micrographs 
ISBN 07131 2892 5 paper 192 pages 20 half-tones and 42 line 
diagrams £8 50 net 

Plant Genetic Resources 

An Introduction to their Conservation and Use 
B FORD- LLOYDand M JACKSON 

Acomprehensive and authoritative introduction to ihe farm and 
avmlabilnyof cropdiversity which discusses how this diversity 
mny be gathered, conserved and ultimately combined within 

new cultivators. 

1SBN07131 29338 paper 12B pages approx bneand half-tone 
illustrations £8.98 net approx Publication February 1886 


introduction to Blodeterloratlon 

D ALLSOP P and K J SEAL 

'Dus book providesan introduction to Ihe subject, outlining the 
principles mvolvedond the baste meihodaof control 
1SBN07131 2901 8 paper 178 pages approx line and half-tone 
illustrations £8.60 net approx Publication March 1986 


ThO Biology of Fungi Conlempomiy Biology Series 

H J HUDSON 

Tina text is suitable for 1st and 2nd year students of botany, plant 
pathology and mycology in universities; polytechnics and 
colleges 

ISBN 0 7 131 2893 X paper 208 pages approx line and halftone 
illustrations £8.95 net approx Publication April 1986 
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microi .irismg frnni Hhtm: iiu(iimIi/ciI 
t fetal i|«iiiicmn.i(iil Morui't ami ilnrw 
l.iil’civ emit «-rn ilmr l«.*h:ivi«uirjJ i-rol 
t u>!V "f lie few *4 m lie m I mie mi feral iiiiil 
' ‘■cun -feral fiopiihtinir, <if iloimMi- 
r call'd specie '■ reveal fails .ilumt their 
social he li.i\ i< hi raiiilccolngy which are 
of iiii|iurlaiii'c in cniisiileiiiig >hc wel- 
i fare "/ ihcrr coimtCTjuris in intensive 
i factory fa ruling. While many of the 
feral populations are fcarcil Krause 
they may act ns reservoirs for infec- 
tious diseases, it is possible that some 
may act as reservoirs fur beneficial 
genes of certain sorts. A number of 
stable populations descended from a 
single pair of animals also raises in- 
teresting questions - the crab-eating 
macaques of Angaur Island numbering 
about 51X1 arc thought to be one suen 
population. 

This bonk may prove too heavy 
going to be read in one go by most 
naturalists, but as a reference source it 
is very valuable and most enjoyable. 

D. G. M. Wood-Gush 

D. G. M. Wood-Gush is an honorary 
professor in ihe school of agriculture at 
/he University of Edinburgh. 

A sense 
of nature 

An Introduction to Ethology 
byP.J.B. Slater 
Cambridge University Press, 

£22.50 and £7.95 

ISBN 0 521 30266 8 and 31605 7 

During the 1930s, ethology emerged as 
the ' naturalistic study of animal be- 
haviour. It earned its spurs as some- 
thing of a soft science, dominated by a 
eumboots-and-notepad brigade of en- 
thusiasts. With time, the discipline has 
changed considerably, notably in the 
use made of quantitative techniques 
and an experimental approach. But it 
is within the past decade that the 
formal inclusion of population genetics 
into the theoretical structure of etholo- 
gy has wrought a major conceptual 
revolution. 

It is often hard for those outside the 
field to appreciate just how radical this 
shift of perspective has been. The fact 
is that It has changed the face of 
ethology to such a great extent that 
much of what was published more than 
a decade ago now seems outmoded 
and uninspired. Ethology will never be 
the same again. The inevitable casual- 
ties of such rapid advances in under- 
standing are the textbooks. Overtaken 
by circumstances, these age pre- 

European 
flora 

A Guide to the Vegetation of Britain 
and Europe 

by Oleg Polunln and Martin Walters 
Oxford University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 019 217713 3 

Vegetation is not just a random 
assemblage of different species of 
plants. The fact that some species 
coincide in their habitat requirements 
and ore able to coexist without mutual 
extinction, leads to the development of 
characteristic groupings which can be 
recognized as recurring units in nature 
- the plant communities, 

* S* r Artfoir Tansley was among the 
first British botanists to attempt the 
detailed description of these plant 
rommunities, first with his Types of 
B rliish Vegetation (1911) and later\ 
“25 » «?y. hi the two-volume The 

mSSv utf? md * heir Violation 
(!939), whtij remains the standard 
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This drawing of an imaginary aquatic vertebrate, originally published 
in the mid- 16th century in one of the first mqjor animal encyclopaedias 
complied by Conrad Gesner, re-appears in The Encyclopaedia of 
Underwater Life edited by Keith Banister and Andrew Campbell (Alien 


maturely and soon become hopelessly 
out of date. Nowhere is this more 
evident than at the level of introduc- 
tory texts, which at the best of times 
tend to be conservative and lag behind 
current thinking. Peter Slaters Intro- 
duction to Ethology is a useful attempt 
to provide a textbook, suitable for use 
in both school and elementary colleee 


is to know about the subject and that 
there is little more to do than fill in g 
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few inconsequential gaps. Adopting a 
less dense approach. Slater prefers to 
concentrate on a few seminal studies 
that exemplify the nature of ctholoev 

nnH ihp ivav it hoc utionnaJ . T 


ly during the past 50 yean, thus 
providing just that sense of history 
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Edward Arnold 

B<:d iord Square.-. London. WClR 3 DO 


' T l* . . _ me standard 

work In this field. Why, you may ask, 
has such a long period elapsed before 
an update and extension of Tansley’s 
work should be attempted? The 
answer lies m a somewhat painful 
somantic apd statistical argument 
which has been conducted in academic 
ardea concerning the nature (and, 
indeed, the very existence) of plant 
communities. ■ 

Whereas Continental botanists have 
devised a neat, if rather arbitrary, 

statistical analyses which seem to 

«« ^ast units 
ot vegetation, have no real existence 
^^e^ebumanraind. This may be 
so, but it is sad that it has deterred 


ethologies. 

There have always been four quite 
distinct themes within ethology - ques- 
tions about the causation of behaviour, 
about its development, its evolution- 
ary function ana its evolutionary his- 
tory. Slater deals in equal depth with 
all of these, approaching each through 
the early work of classical ethologists 
like Konrad Lorenz and Niko Tin- 
bergen as well as more recent studies. 
The new flowering of functional stu- 
dies, commonly known as soriobiolo- 
gy, also receives its fair share of 
attention. Sociobiology is the source of 
bitter controversy, especially between 
ethologists and social scientists, and 
Slater adapts a very balanced 
approach - exposing the misconcep- 
tions of the critics and criticizing tne 
occasional excesses of a few over- 
zealous sociobiologists. 

It b a regrettable fact that introduc- 
tory textbooks at this level seldom 
possess a sense of history, usually 
preferring to cram as many current 
ideas as passible into the limited space 
available and invariably creating an air 
of finality - that we now know all there 


botanists from the very necessary task 
of vegetation description. To some 
extent, the situation was alleviated by 
Derek Ratcliffe’s A Nature Conserve- 
t P n Re view (Cambridge University 
Press, 1977) and will be forther helped 
by the long-awaited publication of he 
results of the British Vegetation Sur- 
vey, currently in progress. Meanwhile, 
however, we have this bold attempt by 
Polunln and Walters to provide an 
outline of the vegetation types of the 
whole of Europe. 

Oleg Polunin has contributed much 
to the opening up of the European 
flora to the laybofanist, with his many 
illustrated regional guides. Here, be 
goes beyond the instruction of his 
reader in the identification of plants 
and seeks to direct attention towards 
the recognition of communities in 
association with specific habitats. In 
other words, he is trying to make 
ecologists out of taxonomists. Such a 
move is long overdue and should 
greatiy enhance the pleasure gained 

SAT* ° f Pl “ te ** man * 

it«'rilmJS ttin8 ^™ p 5, ,8V0 8 etat i 0 n in 

its climatic and historic context, the 

auflrors devote most of the book to a 
“JPtfon °f ihe vegetation types in 
tenns of climatic zones, beginning In 
the Arctic and ending in the 

sSS rra Kin an and i the conti nental 

steppes. Non-zonal types such as 

alpine, wetland and coastal communi- 
ties, are appended. 

JSflW descriptions are accompa- 
characteristic 
species, most of which seem well 

of . the Plants add both 
agpea! and the informa- 
tion content- of these accounte tv. 


earlier theorists have succumbed, 
while at the same lime providing a firm 
foundation from which to view the 
achievements of today. 

Written in a style light enough to 
appeal to sixth-formers and laymen 
with little background in ethology, this 
fa just the sort of book that leaves the 
reader intrigued and fascinated by its 
subject-matter and itching to open 
more advanced texts. There can surely 
be no higher praise for an introductory 
textbook. 

Robin Dunbar 

Robin Dunbar is a university research 
fellow in the department of zoology at 
the University of Liverpool. 

A collection of essays on Evolution in 
honour of John Maynard Smith has 
been edited by P. J. Greenwood, P. H. 
Harvey nnd M. Slatkin and published bv 
Cambridge University Press at £30.00. 
Contributors include R. C. Lewontin, 
R. M. May, E. L. Chamov, and the 
editors. 


inclusion of English names, however, 
adds little to the value and much to the 
bulk of these sections. To complete the 
book, 48 pages of excellent colour 
photographs provide most effective 
impressions of vegetation (rather than 
individual plants). 

The ecological information supplied 
in the descriptions is generally sound 
and the diagrammatic representations 
of vegetation variation with topogra- 
phy are particularly well designed, 
although concepts are not as well 
portrayed as they might have been, hi 
the peatlands of the boreal region, for 
example, the distinction between bog 
and fen has not been folly appreciated; 
and communities which are demy 
fens, the aapa mires, are shown de- 
veloping on top of raised bogs. 
Perhaps this confusion has resulted 
from an attempt to combine different 
systems of mire classification. 

This brave and largely successful 
attempt to covet such a vast subject in 
a very limited space has provided us 
with a useful, attractively produced 
volume, which forms an effective 
framework into which regional floras 
can be fitted. 

Peter Moore 

Peter Moore is reader in ecology in die 
department of biology at King's College, 
London. 

A second edition of Trevor Palmer's 
Understanding Enzymes has been pub- 


I • auAUlUta- 

these accounts. The 


•-'j.wBiiuxij.u, ft review 

edition appeared on January 8, 1982. 

A paperback edition of George Peter- 
ken's woodland Conservation and Man- 
agement has been published by Chap- 
man & Hall at £14.95. A review of me 
hardback appeared on 2nd April, 1982- 
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jjdjjjes of Plant Biotechnology: 
^Introduction to genetic 
peering In plants 
ty&H-ManteH.J- A. Matthews 
JdR.A.McKee 

Blackwell Scientific, £10.8U 

KBN06320I2I53 

Twyrrent inability of plant molccu- 
ijr biologists to contribute in a sigmfi- 
ont W ay to agriculture is not due to 
mv conflict with basic scientific laws: 
in principle, it should be possible to 
Dioduce plants with any combination 
bf desirable properties by manipulat- 
ing directly their genetic material. 
Rslher it stems from a vast dearth of 
knowledge as to how plants work at the 
molecular level and the associated 
paucity of people skilled in the tcchni- 
Ses necessary to discover and apply 

AlSgh dluring the past decade the 
cumber of plant molecular biologists 
has increased dramatically, especially 
in America and Europe, the prom- 
ised agricultural fruits of their efforts 
still lie in the future. Indeed, it has 
bttome clear that much basic research 
KmBins to be done before the genetic 
material of crop plants can be en- 
gineered to human advantage. The 
ulueofnew books in this area can thus 
be judged in terms of their ability to 
onte the interest of bright young 
people with the necessary training in 
molecular genetics to turn their atten- 
tion to plants. This book is aimed at 
an groups of undergraduate biolog- 
ists - those with little knowledge of 

£ 1 molecular biology and those with 
knowledge of plant tissue culture. 

| Although this two-pronged approach 
•fXi problems in presentation, it is a 
I ne dm because people from both 
backgrounds must interact if their 
research is to contribute to agriculture. 
After an opening chapter summariz- 

Shore 

lines 


ing the main findings of plant molecu- 
lar biology, the authors describe in 
some detail the techniques being used 
to clone plant genes and discuss the 
various vector systems available for 
introducing genes into plnnt cells. All 
three chapters are well written and arc 
illutstratcd with many helpful dia- 
grams and tables. Of particular value is 
the emphnsis on the limitations of the 
current techniques. As the authors 
admit, “from a biotechnological view- 
point, it must be stntcd that, althuugh 
ideas abound, no cloned plant genes 
have yet found any direct applications 
in the improvement of crops or com- 
mercial production of plant products”. 

The next chapter, an excellent intro- 
duction to the many types of plant 
tissue-culture technique that have 
been developed, is followed by 
another on the rapid clonal propaga- 
tion of crop plants in which the authors 
emphasize tne enormous increase in the 
rate of plant propagation now being 
achieved by these methods. The chap- 
ter on crop breeding, however, fa 
poorly named, as it concentrates on 
the most recent in vitro techniques 
rather than on the conventional 
methods which have been so successful 
at increasing agricultural productivity. 
The concluding chapter on industrial 
plant products is the least satisfactory: 
it is badly written and the discussion of 
recombinant DN A technology is not of 
the same standard as that presented 
earlier in the book. 

The eight appendices containing 
detailed information about the com- 
position of tissue culture media and 
explanations of the structure of nucleic 
acids could have been omitted, as this 
sort of information is either too spe- 
cialized (composition of media) or 
readily available elsewhere (structure 
of DNA). Of much more value is the 
excellent bibliography which contains 
over 500 references, including some 
papers published in 1983. 

The blend of chapters on the 
molecular biology and the tissue cul- 
ture of plants makes this book suitable 
for undergraduates reading either 
biochemistry or botany. 1 can recom- 
mend it highly to all those interested in 
realizing tne potential that modern 
plant science offers for the improve- 
ment of agriculture. 




An Introduction to Coastal Ecology 
k; Patrick J. S. Boaden and 
Raymond Seed 
Blackie,£19.95 and £9.95 
ISBN02l691 7956anil917964 

To mosi people, “the coast” is prob- 
ity synonymous with the intertidal 
wach and its immediate landwards 
Wage. Yet in contrast to the open 
«ean the sea over the continental 
jhdf has distinctly coastal features; 
““iced, such coastal seas may extend 
hundreds of kilometres out from the 
shoreline. Moreover, in the opposite 
oireetj on several essentially terrestrial 
habitats also bear clear signs of their 
proximity to the sea, not least in that 
rome of them have been formed from 
material once on the sea bed - for 
sample, sand dunes and shingle 
Basses. 

Further, the effect of the sea is 
“rtied inland through rivers: many 
are tidal, if not estuarine, for 
or hundreds of kilometres up- 
from their notional mouths. On 
r* other hand, some of the world's 
argest rivers (for example, the Zaire) 
®Khwge so much water that much of 
ocean fa rendered effec- 
“•fly fresh water. The interface be- 
land aad ocean can therefore 
jjKompass a very broad zone indeed, 
of times wider than the 
ifttertidal zone itself, 
tne authors of this book set out to 
undergraduates with an intro- 
ya Jo the ecology of. this whole 
hoping to present an integrated 
of the whole coastal zone 
the terrestrial part - is man's 
m?™ Indeed, nearly three- 

llv. n l ke human population now 
80011 live - in the coastal 
n-T’ However, although all the com- 
ha !” ,al types of the coastal 
have been included, even if only 
wen y» the book is heavily biased 











Mongooses at play, from Anne Rasa’s Mongoose Watch: a family 
observed (John Murray, £10.95). 
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The Natural History of Otters 
byPaulChanln 

Croom Helm, £12.95 and £7.95 
ISBN 07099 3401 7 and 3460 2 

Although during the past three de- 
cades the European otter has declined 
sharply in range and numbers, this 
decrease went largely unnoticed by 
naturalists until the early 1970s. Field 
surveys have since revealed that the 
otter is now absent from most of 
England and much of Western 
Europe, the present strongholds for 
the species seeming to be mainly in 
Scotland, Ireland, Norway and parts of 
the Mediterranean basin, where agri- 
cultural output is low. Research during 
the past ten years has indicated that 
pollution, coupled with the drainage of 
wetlands and destruction of riverside 
habitat, has been largely responsible 
for the otter's misfortune. MoBt other 
species of otter have shown similar 


declines and some are now classed as 
endangered. Overhunting fa an addi- 
tional negative factor in many parts of 
the world. 

C. J. Harris's Oilers: a study of the 
recent Lutrinae (Wcidenfeld & Nichol- 
son, 1968) fa the standard work on the 
group, but was written before any 
systematic field-studies had been 
made. Philip Wayre’s Private Life of 
the oner (Batsford. 1979) provided u 
short, balanced, popular account of 
otter biology. Despite the publication 
of several other books, most contain 
too many inaccuracies and unsub- 
stantiated assertions to be rccom- 
mendable, bo a goad account of otter 
biology is therefore urgently required. 
Paul Chanin's book is the first in a 
series sponsored by the Mammal Soci- 
ety, under the general editorship of its 
President, Dr Ernest Neal. 

After a brief introductory chapter. 
Chimin describes the basic features of 
otters. Here, the author has chosen to 
follow J. A. Davis's recent classifica- 
tion which reduces the number of 
otters to nine species. All of the 
American river others, frequently di- 
vided into seven species, are lumped 
together, while the hairy-nosed otter 
of Asia is combined with the Eurasian 


utter - although im explanation is 
given us til Imw these two forms coexist 
yet remain distinct in south-east Asia. 
Ihe diet ri but ion maps arc generalized 
and do not take account of recent 
infur mution - for example, from South 
America. And nowhere does Chat tin 
mention that the North American 
otter is now absent from much of the 
interior of the continent. 

Chapters three and four deal with 
diet and feeding behaviour and with 
relations with other species, especially 
the effects on fish populations and the 
possible competitive relationship with 
mink. The discussion is detailed anti 
informative, the author concluding 
that river otters are neutral in their 
effects on fisheries. Chapters five and 
six lucidly discuss the social organiza- 
tion and life history of otters, whether 
oiteis are territorial or not. a matter of 
some recent debate, is well explained: 
clearly, different populations may 
have differing levels of territoriality. 
There fa still a dearth of information, 
however, on basic otter biology - for 
instance, on births, deaths and long- 
evity - of vital importance to the 

conservationist. 

The final chapter, on otters and 
man, is less satisfactory. The section on 
trapping for pelts omits much recent 
information, especially from North 
America. Otter hunting in Britain and 


But almougn tne insecticide aieiann is 
considered the main culprit, no men- 
tion is made of industrially derived 
polychlorinated biphenyls, wluch have 
been implicated convincingly in the 
Swedish decline. And habitat destruc- 
tion and protection, though considerd 
important, is dealt with too briefly. 
Again, although the recent, small- 
scale release of captive-bred otters into 
East Anglia fa described, no mention is 
made or the ambitious translocation 
and re-introduction programmes for 
sea and river otters in North America. 

Overall, this well-written and well- 
produced book provides an excellent 
introduction to otters. 

C. F. Mason 

C. F. Mason is lecturer In biology at the 
University of Essex. 


John Ellis 

John Ellis is professor of biological 
sciences at the University of Warwick. 


towards the more traditional intqrtidal 
and immediately sublidul systems, to 
which half of its pages are devoted. 
The terrestrial environments (dunes, 
deserts, shingle, grasslands and heath- 
lands, woods, dim, swamps, and ice- 
edge) receive only just over five per 
cent of the total space. The authors do 
emphasize, however, the role of man 
as predator, polluter and potential 
manager, discussing this specifically in 
nimost one-quarter of the book. 

Such biases probably reflect the 
difficulty of producing an undergradu- 
ate text which departs radically from 
the form of standard courses in a 
subject, however desirable it might be 
to change the mould. An additional 
problem for the authors is that habitats 
as diverse as sand dunes and the water 
mass over the continental shelf have 
little in common biologically, except in 
terms of the fundamental ecological 
processes common to all environ- 
ments. However, as Boaden and Seed 
have deliberately rejected a "process 
approach", most of the individual 
chapters treat a single habitat type or 
group of organisms. Although this 
militates against Bny integrated 
account of coastal ecology, the authors 
have succeeded to a considerable de- 
gree in imparting something of the 
“flavour" of the coast as a whole. 

The writing is dear and comnse; tne 
illustrations are effective; and the text 
is foil of information, neatly summa- 
rized and relatively Tree from error. 
Mv only general criticism is that m 
their choice of example and of illustra- 
tive material the authors have often 
trodden well-worn paths, so that in 
places the text does seem a somewhat 
derivative compilation ifrom i other ex- 
isting books intended for more or less 
the same readership. On balance, 
however the book should serve as a 
good introduction to coastal ecology for 
first-year undergraduates. 
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d c r Barnes b university lecturer in 

zooiogy and^fellow of St Catherine s 
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Penicillin: meeting the challenge 
by Gladys I,. Hobby 
Yale University Press, £.10.00 
ISDN U 30003225 ft 

The discovery of penicillin by Alexan- 
der Fleming in 1929 and llie subse- 
quent isolation and demonstration of 
its therapeutic potential by Howard 
Florey and colleagues in the early 
1940s must rank as one of the most 
significant discoveries of mankind. As 
this new bonk shows, it look place at a 
time when the idea that chemical 
agents could cure infectious discuses 
was finally becoming acceptable. 

In the early 1930s, in spite of the 
development by Paul Ehrlich of the 
effective anti-syphilitic agent sulvnr- 
san, neither the possibility of che- 
motherapy nor even the extent and 
significance of (he huge menngery of 
the microbes existed hi the then cur- 
rent medical dogma. As always, the 
idcH precedes the act; and significantly 
the first inklings of what was to come 
resulted from a programme of research 
at the 1. 0. Farben Industrie, essential- 
ly following Ehrlich's footsteps, which 
in 1933 resulted in Gerhard Domagk’s 
discovery of prnntosil, the first of the 
sulphonamidc antibiotics. Thus, by the 
beginning of the war in Europe, the 
time was ripe for the greatest advance 
to take place; and this occuned in the 
Dunn School of Pathology at Oxford 
when Florey, Emst Chain and others 
followed up Fleming's original 
observations. 

The efforts of the Oxford group, 
however, could not produce the quan- 
tities of penicillin required for other i 
than a few but cnicial experimental ] 
observations. So Florey, who as time ( 
passes is more clearly seen to be the i 
mastermind betund this revolution, 1 


► went tii the I lnitcil Slate v in seek help 

k f"l the tic veil ipmc nt cf l.ii ye Mile 
p pindiietiuii. ‘I lie re. lie met ;m nM 
ci 1 1 league fnmi Magdalen C'ullegr. 
J i'h ii l-'iillnn, then piufi.-siiir «»f tin* 
history »f rncditine at Yale, .irnf went 
on to see Ur Oinrlct 'I Imm. an etperr 
mi the pcnicilliii species, who had 
earlier correctly identified I 'killing's 
contaminant as a strain of PenitUfk i»i 
nt Haiti t.i West ling. Through I Imm. 
Florey and his colleague Norman 
He at fey were introduced to Percy 
Wells, director of the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory (United 
Stales Department of Agriculture), 
who then arranged for them to visit Dr 
Robert Coghill, Chief of perm cut ar ion 
at the NltRL in Peoria, Illinois. The 
results of that meeting were momen- 
tous. essentially opening the door to 
. final success in large-scale penicillin 
production. There in Peoria trie use of 
the corn steep liquor medium, the 
f submerged culture, Heallcy's quan- 
i titative assay, and finally the first 
r efforts at slru in selection beginning 
! with an isolate of a mouldy melon from 
i a market in Peoria, combined to 
provide (he basis of all subsequent 
large-scale production. 

Dr Hobby documents the course of 
these Amcrictin efforts which were 
based initially on four interested phar- 
maceutical companies: Merck, 

Squibb, Pfizer Rnd Lederlc. After 
some initial hesitation, commitments 
were made, and Pfizer in particular, 
with pust experience in fermentation, 
built and ran a penicillin plant. Same 
idea of the changes that had occurred 
since Florey’s visit in 1941, when 
penicillin nt Oxford was mensured in 
hundreds of units, are evident from the 
total American production by 1945 of 
1,600 billion units; the price at that 
time was down to $2.20 per 100,000 
units. Interestingly, the initial hesita- 
tion was in part due to the fear that 
penicillin would be rapidly synthesized 
by chemists and so bypass the need for 
fermentation. Even now in the 19S0s 
this is not possible on a commercial 
basis and is to some extent an indica- 
tion of the synthetic prowess of the 
microbes. 

The author. Dr Hobby, was working 
with Martin Dawson and Karl Meyer 
at Columbia in New York in 1941 when 
Dawson read the first report from I 
Oxford and decided to isolate and test 

S eniciliin. They obtained strains bom 
Loger Reid who had worked on Flera- 


PRACTICAL STATISTICS FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
BIOLOGISTS 

by A.C. Ward law. Department at Microbiology, Uni varsity of Glasgow 
The design and analysis at biological experiments, and ihs subsequent successful 
handling nl the large amounts of data generated requires a good working knowledge of 
statistical principles If worthwhile, reliable results are to ba obtained. This readable 
practical book presents those principles by careful analysis of ramlliar experiments 
using as faw sets of data as possible to yield maximum Information ThB reader Is 
encouraged to plgeon-hola data into one of lour baste categories: measurements 
proportions, counts or ranks. ‘ 

0471 807376 304pp Novambar'85 (cloth) £27 60 

0471 807383 304pp Hovembor'86 Ipaper ) £1 1 [95 

AQUATIC MICROBIOLOGY, Third Edition 

antP tr anstotad by^N. Waikef *'**“*"+’ Unim ^ Oammn, ■ 

The necessity for a third English edition at this authoritative end comprehensive 
Introduction lo micro-organisms in aquaria environments reflectathevolumeaf applied 
and academic research work In this area over the lost five years. New emphasis [chanter 
01 Is placed on the distribution of micro-organisms, thalr rola in the cycling ol tho 
elements, ihnir functions in aquatic ecosystems and thalr importance lor waier 
pollution. 

047 1 00B573 250pp November '86 fl 7 gg 

MYC0T0XIN8: Formation Analysis and Significance 

Ocpaitme/H ai Biosdanca find Biotechnology. Umvorsity ol Strathclyde 
and M.O. Mqsb, Depart man! of Microbiology, University of Surrey 

Discussed In this book are the nature, origin, acuvity and control of the poisonous 
metabolites of moulds known as mycotOHlns. Tho bamc science [mycology, 
blechernfauv. chemistry and agriculture) la provided, but the book emphasises the 
multidisciplinary nature of research on disease end Illness caused by mycotoxlns and 
attempts to relate both to the applied aspects of analysis, control and diagnosis. 

M7t 808719 164pp . Qciober'BS . £14.96 

THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF POLYPEPTIDE HORMONES 

by M. Wallis. School of Biological Sciences, University of Sussex. s.L. Howell ’ 
Department of Physiology, Quern Elizabeth College. University of London 
and K.W. T aylor. Department of Biochemistry. London Hospital Medical School 
The Biochemistry of Polypeptide Hormones is Intended to moei the needs particularly of 
advanced undergraduates, prectlnlcal students and posigradunies. end provide sn 
Introduction to lha research literature. AllthemaingroupBOf polypoptide hormones are 
oovered, and special chapters deal with struotgra-f unci Ion relationstrips. hormone 
receptors, the role of second mossangeTB and tha applications of recombinant DMA 
technology. 

0471 804848 480pp October'85 , (cloth) £39.60' 

0471 908876 496pp. October‘86 (paper) f 14.86 

Far further hdormtoon please writs to the Ta ubook Manager- Insfiicifon capias of cutainuttmt sr» 
available. 


tnj'.'s inoitlcl in (lie Unitci Slates iluring 
liic |9 ME; .mil they ilicil Vkii'V'flllly 
>*icw iiiul isoliiial Ltink* penicillin and 
ik-iiiiiiisfr.iu-rl ils niiiiK-nsv tluri.iitculic 
pci-tviiti.il. 'I inis, this Mnry is one liom a 
scientist in vi rived liiiu.tlly from (lie 
beginning: .uni that vantage point, 
coupled with a scientific concern for 
accuracy and dociimentalion. makes 
this honk the mo,| author if alive 
account of these great events that I 
have read. Although it is heavily 
referenced, the story is told with a 
clarity that makes reading enjoyable. 
Many aspects nf the tale appear here 
for the first time: in fact, the account of 
the efforts of British pharmaceutical 
companies to produce penicillin arc of 
particular interest and show the con- 
version of Glaxo, for example, into a 
major pharmaceutical company as a 
result of its successful efforts to fer- 
ment penicillin following the Amer- 


ican technique. 

A sense of the drama surrounding 
the early apparently miraculous cures 
comes through - in particular, the cure 
nf the lw«-year-olu Patricia Malone, 
with staphylococcal sepsis, is credited 
for the decision of the vice president of 
Pfizer. John Smith, to go ahead with 
the gamble on the massive scale-up of 
the fcnnuntaliim. Smith hud previous- 
ly lost his own daughter to this illness. 

This book tells the story of the 
efforts nf a relatively small group of 
men and women, with courage and 
vision, who engineered one of the most 
significant changes in human life. 

J. E. Baldwin 

J. E. Baldwin Is Waynflete professor of 
chemistry at the Dyson Perrins Labora- 
tory, University of Oxford. 



Membrane 

functions 

The Physical Chemistry of 
Membranes: an Introduction 
to the structure and dynamics 
of biological membranes 
by Brian L. Silver 

Solomon Press: Allen & Unwin, £45.00 
ISBN 004 S740283 

Membrane enthusiasts such as myself 
who constantly struggle to bring their 
physical chemistry to a level at which 
they can begin to understand and to 
assess the latest refinements of 
approach and analysis in membrane 
studies will welcome this refreshingly 
unbiased but critical view by an author 
whose sole reference to himself is to his 
previous book on Irreducible Tensor 
Methods. The author's concern is to 
provide "an account of what physical 
chemistry has to say about structural, 
electrical and transport properties of 
biological membranes and their sim- 
plest model - the lipid bilayer", and 

Coping 

with 

flight 

Physiological Strategies In .. 

Avian Biology 

by J. G. Phillips, P. J. Butler 
and P.J, Sharp 
Blackie, £19.95 and £9.95 

ISBN 0216 917808 and 91784 0 

— ' -*• • 

According to its authors, this book is 
intended as a text for undergraduates 


ictiuuuie io give an insight into the 
functional aspects of bird physiology to 
the informed amateur ornithologist It 
Will certainly provide such a person 
with an entry into literature with which 
he is almost certain to be unfamiliar, 
for vent few of the papers and articles 
quoted in the reference Ust appeared in 
ornithological journals, despite the 
respectable number of physiological 


• Vi Kll/HVIUUMU 

papers published in such journals dui- 
ingthe past decade. ■ 

The book does not set out, however, 

birds, as 

amtents: chapters on locomotion, 
migration and orientation, thermoroe- 
ulation, osmoregulation, the repro- 
ductlye aysten), . and environmental 
control of reproduction. Even the final 

' , : W a 1 !'- .' f M ft-'Vi. 


this he accomplishes in a relaxed and 
sometimes humorous style which 
makes the reading between the equa- 
tions informative and enjoyable. 

The equations are inevitable: 
physical chemistry seeks to identify the 
fundamental physical parameters 
which determine spatial distributions 
and interactions between atoms and 
molecules and to derive expressions 
which quantify their contributions to 
experimentally measurable character- 
istics of chemically-defined systems. 
Although I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of the derivations or the 
efficacy of the equations, I greatly 
appreciated the dear analysis of the 
arguments and of the implications for 
membrane structure ana functions. 

Inevitably, expressions are de- 
veloped initially for the simplest 
molecular system - in this case, the 
lipid bilayer- and manipulated with an 
uneasy feeling of compromise as the 
discussion progresses towards real 
biological membranes. Thus, even 
approximate agreement between 
calculated and measured parameters is 
a positive achievement which at least 
indicates that our thinking is along the 
right lines. Although, given the com- 
plexities of real biological membranes, 


chapter, on applied aspects, covers a 
restricted set of topics: domestication, 
intensive forming, and pollution 
(chiefly by ofl). 

The choice of chapters and topics 
within chapters seems to have been 
dictated primarily by the particular 
interests of the three authors, and 
there they cover thoroughly and effec- 
tively. Although authorship is not 
credited separately in each chapter, it 
seems probable that Phillips wrote the 
account of osmoregulation (salt and 
water balance), for about one half is 
devoted to an authoritative account of 
the avian salt gland, which marine 
Dlrds, in particular, use as an impor- 
tant route for excretion of concen- 
trated salt solutions. Presumably Bul- 
; lor wrote the chapters on locomotion 
and thermoregulation, as they contain 
a strong and convincing emphasis on 
respiratory adaptations involved in 
coping with the energetic demands and 
consequences of flight, swimming and 
Wong. It also seems probable that 
Sharp wrote the chapters on reproduc- 
• tfon, as their treatment of the endo- 
SSSS?^ 01 ° f ^Productive state and 
m P° ulti y 15 excellent - clear 
yer concise. 

Outside these areas, I found the 

SaiTssatEissr 

pie, seems to have been based largely 
On outers mihltchari t largely 


most of us may never advance bevuari 
this point, we can at least fcK? 
couroged to progress further in thoushi 
and experiment in the hope ur aefi 
ing a more fundamental undersi 
mg of membrane functions 
Treatment of the solid-state s tn„ 
lure of hmds is brief but c | car and ™ j 
illustrated (with some unexpected I* 
self-evident labelling crrorspS? 
then added and a variety of 
physical forms (micelles, Vesicles and 
bilayers) identified and spatial S 
motional characteristics described 
far, there is little uncertainty and 11 
controversy but when we come To 
defining order and disorder in such 
systems, the problems of timescalS 
and heterogendhes begin to emerg” 
Although this is not too great a 

E mblem in the simple lipid biW ii 
ecomes increasingly troublesome^ 
tne chemically more complex systems 
Here too, the limitations of individual 
experimental techniques become 
apparent, making it necessary for 
the author to emphasize the implica. 
tions from a variety of techniques in 
arriving at an overall picture. 

Under the chapter headinss 


however, tho 
“U? °*Pl°red In much depth, 
w rgradu . ate8 and ornltholo- 
■ggLfiyM go elsewhere for more 

SSS? t i ry r and L au,hoiitaIive treat- 

■ ' Jl. jliJii. i' i ,.: i . 1 " 


oi rorces responsible tor the physiod 
characteristics of lipid and membrane 
systems are assessed quantitatively 
Thus, we find ourselves back again 
unexpectedly, to a more critical look at 
the dynamic behaviour of lipid chains 
in bilayers before contaminating the 
system with proteins, glycoproteins 
and cholesterol. Here, we are treated 
to thoughtful analyses of the argu- 
ments concerning immobilized lipid - 
whether bound, trapped or simply 
impeded in passing by protein - and 
also of the consequences of introducing 
cholesterol into layers of phospho- 
lipid. Finally, the author looks at the 
basic molecular mechanisms responsi- 
ble for the lateral diffusion of lipids 
and for the rotation and translation of 
proteins in membranes, before 
embarking on considerations of ion 
distribution and transport across mem- 
branes. 

Other chapters - on irreversible 
thermodynamics; water transport: 
fluctuations, channels and Upids; ana 
physical chemistry and the cell 
membrane - indicate that the author is 
still thinking along the right lines in 
believing that fundamental physical 
chemistry has a lot of useful things to 
say about biological membranes and 
their cellular functions. 

Teachers of undergraduate courses 
in chemistry, biochemistry and 
biophysics in Britain will find in this 
book much useful material for some 
final-year options of a biophysical 
nature. Ils greatest impact, however, 
will be on postgraduate courses taking 
a deeper look at membrane phe- 
nomena. 

J. B. Finean 

J. B. Finean Is reader in biochemistry al 
the University of Birmingham. 


applied aspects, the authors have had 
to expand the term “physiology" to 
include genetics, ecology ana be- 
haviour, as well as more traditional 
aspects (including endocrinology), u 
their treatment of poultry farming and 
the effects of pollution on birds. Id 
such a brief treatment, the justification 
forspending money on research (much 
of it in the United States) into the 
physiological effects of oil pollution, 
rather than on preventing pollution in 
the first place, will not convince en- 
vironmentalists. Yet studies of animals 
which have to cope with pollutant 
stresses usually increase considerably 
our understanding of the homeostatic 
mechanisms at work in unstressea 
animals. 

Although this book provides «m« 
excellent accounts of certain aspects or 
avian physiology, and can be recom- 
mended for undergraduates seeeDg 
information in these areas, I would 
question the value of divorcing in- 
formation on the methods by wnlcn 
birds cope with flight, thermoregula- 
tion, diving, salt and water balanw. 
seasonal reproduction, and so on, frr«D 
the methods by which other groups or 
vertebrates address the same environ- 
mental problems. No doubt this was 
done so that the book could comple- 
ment another in the same series: AWtm 
Ecology by C. M. Perrins and T. R- 
Birkhead. 


Peter E vans 

Peter Evans is reader In zoology at the 
University of Durham. ' 
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On the 

whole 

SSbnary Theory! the unfinished 

nstbnb 

by Robert G. B. Reid 
doom Helm, £25.00 
ISB N 07099 2282 5 

^ history of biology is a history of 
waning isms. Two hnve been particu- 
larly pervasive: reductiomsm, assert- 
in® that living things are nothing more 
than the sum of their chemical and 
physical parts; and holism, asserting 
kt they are more than this. Associ- 
ated with these two isms are two more: 
with reductionism, mechanism - liter- 
tily the machine-view of life; and with 
holism, vitalism - the view that the 
“something more" is a rather special, 
even scientifically intractable, “some- 
ihing". From the Greeks onwards 
biologists have associated themselves 
sitb one or other of these camps and 
sometimes even with several camps at 

once. , . 

Moreover, these approaches to the 
nys organisms arc structured and 
fondion have intertwined with 
theories on the way that living things 
evolve. For example, if organisms can 
be understood as nothing more than 
the sum of their parts, then it is 
reasonable to assume that they have 
evolved by the progressive accumula- 
tion of small, gene-linked changes - 
the dassical neo-Darwinian position. 

1 Whereas if biological wholes have 
properties distinct from their parts, 
then evolutionary jumps leading to the 
emergence of unexpected properties 
become reasonable - and this is com- 
patible with evolution by fits and 
tarts, the so-called “punctuated 
rauilibrium" position. 

I These arc the threads that Reid 
picks up in this book, weaving them 
through 17 chapters into nn often 
scholarly but sometimes ovcr-cmbcl- 
Sshed and hance occasionally 
obscured appraisal of evolutionary 
theory. The approuch is historical, 
though not systematically so, und whul 
he ends up with is a kind of alternative 
history that, after surveying the evolu- 
tion of evolution and sclcctionism in 
the first few chapters, gives detailed 
sccounts of alternatives Duscd on hol- 
ism, vitalism and emergentism. By 
emphasizing these isms und by taking 
the history of Ideas ahout how organ- 
isms function and develop as seriously 
uthe history of ideas about how they 
evolve, he has produced a novel work 
that is distinct from, but com- 
(ranentaiy to, the many other histories 
sud philosophies of evolution that 
have appeared during the past few 
fears. 
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Caracal, from Nicholas Luard’s The Wildlife Parks of Africa (Michael 
Joseph, £14.95). 


This bonk, however, is not just a 
history, but an exercise in advocacy. 
Reid thinks that we have concentrated 
too much on reductionism and wants 
to persuade us that holism has again to 
be taken more seriously. At its least 
contentious, the message is that traits 
and the genes coding for them are 
selected within the context of the 
whole, functioning and homeostatic 
organism - ils ontogeny, physiology 
and behaviour. But this “internal 
selection" can only have evolutionary 
consequences in so far as it influences 
the transmission of genes, so that for 
me it does not seem to be radically 
different from conventional selection. 
Yet “internal selection” does tend 
towards constraint, constancy and 
homeostasis, whereas evolution under 
“external selection" involves chnn^e, 
so that, as Reid reminds us, there ;s a 
possible paradox here that invites 
more serious attention. 

But are there even more profound 
issues at stake with holism? There is 
surely a sense in which surprises have 
turned up at the origin of life and in its 
subsequent evolution - the genetic 
blueprint, cellular organizations, ner- 
vous systems, language and culture, 
and so on. If. for example, we had 
been present as observers before the 
v a nhilosoom- 


Like 

begets 

like 


exactly how the prebiotic soup would 
turn out. But my materialistic pre- 
judices make me reluctant to accept 
that a Laplaccan Spirit wpuld have 
had the same problems and 1 would 
want to insist that it will always be 
possible for scientists to work back 
from the properties of systems once 
"emerged’' to a reductionist explana- 
tion of them. Otherwise, we would 
have a world of gaps and possibly of 
mysterious “somethings" filling them; 
and holism would again become allied 
with vitalism. . , , 

Reid’s book challenges us with these 
questions and reminds us that no 
scientific synthesis should ever be 
considered finished, for the salutary 
lesson of history is that scientific 
theories have ultimately turned out 
either to be completely wrong or not to 
be completely right. This message, 
together with the one that reductionist 
programmes in biology should mini- 
mally be carried out with an awareness 
of whole organisms, will make this 
book interesting reading both for the 
philosophically indinea and also for 
working biologists. 

P eter Calow 

Professor Calow is head of the depart- 
ment of zoology at the University of 
Sheffield. 


The Biology of Cell Reproduction 
by Renato Baserga 
Harvard University Press, £ 19.95 
ISBN 0674 074068 

It is one of the more exhilarating and 
confusing aspects of living things that it 
is difficult to achieve satisfactory 
generalizations concerning them. 
Thus, although it is a matter of com- 
mon observation that many living 
objects like the human body grow, it is 
more difficult to make a statement 
concerning the mechanisms of the 
enlargement involved which can be 
applied with rigour to al) other life- 
forms. Perhaps the common thread is 
that all living things change with the 
passage of time and that continuity is 
maintained by replication, which is so 
arranged as to preserve the original 
state. As such an arid statement seems 
a long way from human babies, some 
explanation is in order. 

Simple entities like viruses, which 
have no existence other than within 
other organisms, maintain their con- 
tinuity using the specificity of the 
genetic coding sequences contained in 
their nucleic acids. Within these sequ- 
ences is preserved sufficient informa- 
tion to provide instruction to the host 
organism to ensure the exact reproduc- 
tion of the original viral particle . In this 
way, as predicted by Lucretius well 
before the exact recognition of viruses, 
like begets like. It is also important to 
note that the informational depots 
which are the viruses are packaged in 
discrete, highly organized units. 

Bacteria contain a greater amount of 
genetic material than do viruses but 
the processes by which a bacterial 
particle normally divides into two are 
so arranged as to ensure transmission, 
to the two daughters, of the same 
genetic coding sequences that were 
present in the original . It is customary 
to refer to individual bacterial particles 
as cells. Such word usage is compatible 
with the terse statement in the Concise 
Oxford English Dictionary that a cell is 
a “portion of protoplasm usually en- 
closed in membrane". Quite apart 
from the difficulty of immediately 
knowing what membranes and proto- 
plasm are, what is missing from this 
definition is some indication that cells 
are the units in which many biologists 
think about the organisms they study. 

Thus, the human body consists of 
some 50 million million cells and so 
does a 70-kilogram oak tree. Also, in 
human and oak tree alike, the achieve- 
ment of that astronomical number of 
unit cells has depended on a capacity 
for cell replication similar in many 
ways to that adopted by vinises and 
bacteria. The cells of man and oak tree 
are more complex than those of bacter- 
ia in that the genetic material is greater 
in amount and is arranged within a 
nucleus inside each cell in a series of 


complex unit*, called chromosomes. 
There are also many microscopic 
organisms which have a nucleus will) 
its own hounding membrane in each uf 
(heir cells; the cells, however, arc not 
aggregated hill live free. Amoeba 
nroieus exemplifies such simple organ- 
isms which again when they divide 
have elaborate mechanisms for the 
maintenance ol genetic continuity 
similar in principle in those possessed 
on the one hand by bacteria and on the 
other by multicellular organisms. 

In multicellular animals and more 
particularly in the vertebrates, the 
various processes of cell division are 
concerned with increase in size during 
the period of life when the organism as 
a whole is growing and also with 
replacement uf worn-out or damaged 
cells. Under normal circumstances, 
the processes of growth and replace- 
ment are orderly: like cells will be 
produced from like cells in such a 
manner as to maintain a status quo. 
Bui as one kind of deviation results in 
the development of neoplastic 
tumours, it is largely in order to 
understand what has happened that so 
much emphasis has been placed in 
recent years on the study of cell 
division. 

Renato Buscrga, starting well along 
the line of this story, concerns himself 
almost exclusively with mammalian 
cells; and to a great extent the experi- 
ments of which he wrilcs have been 
enacted in tissue culture. Although lie 
argues in his introduction that he will 
discuss how cells divide, most of his 
text is concerned with the various 
techniques of describing cells in divi- 
sion. Indeed, as he does not even refer 
to, let alone detail, many of the intrica- 
cies of cell division, in my view his 
book is incorrectly titled. Biology is an 
all-embracing term concerned with 
morphology, physiology, anatomy, 
behaviour, origins and so on. Bascr- 
ga’s text is much more selective, 
aiming to provide “molecular biolog- 
ists with basic information on tne 
reproduction of animal cells and intro- 
duce cell biologists and clinicians to 
oncogenes and the molecular biology 
of the cell cycle”. . . , 

Having said this, however, the book 
does describe many of the ways In 
which cell division Is thought to be 
controlled. As Btiserga lias worked in 
the field for many yean, the serious 
student will undoubtedly leam much 
from the distilled wisdom of his book. 
Indeed, it is a tribute to him that he is 
able to accommodate the contempor- 
ary mode of molecular biology: if it 
moves, done it. However, as the field 
is moving rapidly, he may soon wish to 
revise bis text lo bring it up to date on 
the increasing number of peptide 
growth factors. Despite Its restrictions, 
however, this is a fascinating book. 

A. J. S. Dayies 

A. J.S. Davies is deputy director of the 
Institute of Cancer Research and chair- 


man of the bioloi 
at Chester I 
London. 
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A second edition of Peter W. Price's 
Insect Ecology has been published by 
Wiley at £38.40. 


Germ of 
an idea 

fcd Ecology 

kj Michael Fenner 

Chapman & Hall, £7.95 

I SBN 0412 2 5930 3 

Avery simple idea - that vegetation is 
composed of plant populations and 
plant populations are composed of 
individuals - has recently caused the 
Kudy of plant ecology to turn in a new 
exciting direction and is now the 
bwis for much research in plant 
population biology. Indeed, Bucn an 
wnphasls on the role of individual 
Plants, their birth rates and death rales 
■neons that both ecological and evolu- 
tionary questions can be dealt with at 
°ne stroke. 

Because so many plants multiply 
^cgetatlvely and form groups of steins 
^nose interconnections cannot be dc- 
without excavating roots, plant 
®cotogiBt8 often begin by facing the 
practical problem ol identifying indi- 
As seeds are unequivocally 
{“Ivjdual plants, they represent an 
Jheal unit of study for the plant 
**Iogisl interested in population oiol- 
°gy. Michael Fenner's book deals with 


that part of plant population ecology 
where Individuals are simple to disting- 
uish from each other, simple to count 
and, because of their small size, easy to 
handle la experiments. 

Even though there are bound to be 
some important omissions from a plant 
ecology text which confines itself to 
seeds alone, it is a reasonable topic to 
treat in depth at university level, fo 
fact, the book covers m ° re ®} a 8 c ? ?; 
the plant life cycle than the tjtfenught 

suggest. An introductory chapter on 
reproductive strategies is followed by 
six short chapters, aeabng in chronolo- 
Jfeal sequence with stages between 
feed production and seedfina estabtojj' 
raent A final chapter deals with the 
relationship between the r ^ e u n *: rat ‘°5 

■Sgsrctfpi. 

their resources between jgwrthand 

SrSsss 

different basrf SSSffiwj 

different answ ^ to repro- 


cireumstances including the degree of 
pollination. However, atthoufli titis 
chanter also deals briefly with different 
woes of life history and their evolu- 
I* Wrfto tfowa 
discussion of the extensive theory that 
now exists in this area. " de ^“ n ; 

cepts such as reproductive i»st and 

trade-offs between present and I future 
reproduction are not explained sum- 

The life of a seed is a dangerous one. 
. _ j._ j »ha »<viincrv of seeds hinges 


this subteci, " \ 

before seeds are bom (chapter two). 
The first, pollination failure, is poss- 
ibly more common in insect-pollinated 
SSnts than has hitherto been sup- 
ffi . In other spedes, as plants seem 
unable to support more tnan a small 
Son of E fertilized ovules to 
maturity, high abortion rates occur. 
Re«nt studies by S. S. Bookman no 
mentioned by Fenner suggest that in at 
least some cases this abortion is selcc- 
ttvp causing the ovules fertilized by 
lorac 'pollen parent, (Whan 'ojbe 
favoured over others and resulting in 
seeds and seedlings with higher ^thmt 
avefaae vigour. Again, predation of 
Jeds while they are still on the pla nt ls 
often high, particularly among trees 
and other plants whose seeds are large, 


this can be serious enough to affect the 
natural distribution of a plant. Seed 
dispersal (chapter three) Is a hazar- 
dous process and involves losses to 
animal dispersal agents themselves as 
well as mortality caused by seeds 
landing in unsuitable sites for germina- 
tion or seedling establishment. 

The soil (chapter four) is perhaps 
the safest environment for a seed and 
large numbers accumulate there, parti- 
cularly in cultivated ground where 
densities may reach tens-of-thousands 
per square metre. Even here, howev- 
er, there is a steady attrition due to 
predation, fungal disease, unsuccess- 
ful germination and assorted causes of 
loss of viability. Fenner gives some 
fascinating examples of longevity in 
seeds- the current record seems to be 
held by seeds of the arctic lupin which 
survived 10.000 years in a frozen state 
in lemming burrows in the Yukon - but 
considers that “these rare cases of 
extreme longevity are probably of little 
ecological significance". 

Dormancy, perhaps the most in- 
vestigated topic, is defined In chapter 
five as a “delaying mechanism which 
prevents germination under conditions 
which might prove to be unsuitable for 
establishment". Here, Fenner com- 
petently brings out the most important 


points from I large literature; again, 
however, he mentions but does pot 
fully discuss an important body of 
recent theory. Granted that in a short 
text the omission of the difficult sub- 


ject of optima! germination strategies 
is perhaps understandable, but u it 
cannot be doalt with in a book called 
Seed Ecology, where are students to 
leant about it? 

Germination and seedling establish- 
ment (chapters six and seven! mark the 
end of a seed's life in the soil, ahd very 
often the end of the individual’s life 
altogether -for, apart from the period 
before seed dispersal, this is the most 
hazardous time in a plant’s life. As the 
micro-environment into which a seed 
emerges is crucial to the survival of the 
seedling, many buried seeds possess 
mechanisms wnich allow them to de- 
tect the presence of a gap in the 
vegetation overhead. Seedlings often 
live or die, depending on the presence 
and size of such gaps. 

This is a weli-wntten book that is 
remarkably up to date on most of the 
topics the author has chosen to discuss. 
Although I would have preferred him 
to have discussed the theory and data 
bearing on evolutionary aspects of the 
subject more explicitly and to have 
maae much less use of the vague 
phrase “presumably the result of natu- 
ral selection” , this would have re- 
quired anothe r book. 

Jonathan Silvertown 

Jonathan Silvertown is lecturer in biol- 
ogy at the Open University, ta present 
on leave at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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venitjr (quantum gravity - In depart- 
ment of applied mathematics and 
theoretical physics , Untoe nily of Cam- 
bridge); Dr A . M . Pills; visiting lectur- 
er in department of mathematics. State 
University of New York at Buffalo 
(categorical logic and sheaf theory.- in 
'mathematics diviiwn, University of 
Sussex): Dr Sarah Price, SERC post- 
doctoral research assistant hi the uni- 
versity chemical laboratory, Cam- 
bridge (new approach tomouelllng in- 
tcrmoleculBr forces); Dr Sarah H. 
Randolph, Lcverhutmc research fel- 
■ low in department of zoology. Uni- 
versity of Oxford (population biology 
of disearc vcctori, particularly ticks 
and (seise Dies); Mr O. A, Ronan, 
research assistant in department of 
electrical eanlncetiog, University of 
Manchester (chip arcfuiccimesfbr ver- 
tica] Bloch ultra-high density mem- 
ory); Dr A. M. ft. P. Taylor, tempor- 

■ ery part-time lecturer in tlte depart- 

■ ment of mechanical engineering, Im- 
perial College (fluid mechanics and 
combustion of liquid am] solid fuels). 
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nit proteins, pcfiinlus jnifihcir iurcrac- 
I whies - .it l.'nivciiiiy nl Mu-tlu*lil>. hr 
Ft.mtcb Aihiii'li. •Icnuinsiuhir in the 
imitcr'il) l.ilinralury uf ithwiiWy. 
Oifunl fsvi.rk un fuiirh damp tuiJio 
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mi). Uniwi'itv of C.iiiitocnl)*i- impivs 
in iiriih.tlnlilv ihctuv) Ur Jean Ik-yp. 
(■R( ri'st'arch fvllnw in <L-p.irt nuni ■ 
mnluiil.ir hiuli i^) . UniU'i*il) nl I:tlm- 
hmgh (niltNA in S.icvh.ir- 

onivci", itifVjsi.iv' I . Ur It M < Iiiiiu. 
It HE ri’sc.nch trilnw in luinuur mi- 
niiinulivy umi. UniM-iuty < nlkfy 
l.i .nduii fmuli-tiil.ir .mif fiiuJlH •rial »lu 
■lies uf aniigcn jiK-u-iiiiitum in tin* 
iluniM'); UrJ. f:mn);tun.<L'(iiiin>irjli>i 
in micr»bi»li>£V unit. L/iutvruEy uf 
Oxford (miilciiilar I- mingy uf tpuruln- 
imu In ll.icillus Mihliiis); Dr t\ It. 
Cirvcil. Ki’l'crr A. Welch pimiditlinjl 
fcllnw ill ifrpjriniciii «f cell Inolugy. 
Itoyl'jf ('ulfegr of Medicine, IIuuMoii 
I ca.u luilr-nvIJiilnr jnru.liniihinaniiiinl 
tissues - si ilepuriinciit of unutomy and 
cmbryologv. untveniiy College. Lon- 
doit); Dr ft. f. Ilonlie, pualdotlur.il 
fellow at Max Pin ml Inslitilt fur 
Hiolng isdie Kybi-raclik. Tubingen 
(ph. i m ideology uf synaptic Lrant mis- 
sion In die fly visual svstem - at 
department uf zoology. Uniseniiy of 
Cambridge}; Dr P. [>. Llckiss, SERC 
postdoctoral research fellow in school 
of chemistry and molecular sciences 
(novel heterocyclic and multiply 
bonded organ ometallic species); Dr 
Elizabeth McClelland, research fellow/ 
demonstrator in department of earth 
sciences. University of Leeds 
(palaeomasnetic study of thermal his- 
tories of UK sedimentary basins); Dr 
K. O. Mason, SERC advanced re- 
search fellow nl Milliard Space Science 
Laboratory. University College, Lon- 
don (phvsfcs of accretion into compact 
stars); Dr Kathleen T. Mullen, Lady 
Margaret research fcllnw at New Hall, 
Cambridge (processing of colour in- 


l Tito plav wrijjhl Turn Slujipnrd 
i Is Ui deliver Ihe nlnlli unit mil 
I Du r win 1. or I lire ul Darwin 
j College, Cambridge on 
November 26 a( 5pm. Mr 
SloppurdN' subject is to be 
“The Less than .Sucred Tex I”. 

j The inaugural con Terence of 
I the Assoc it i lion Tor History and 
Cum puli tig is In he held al 
Westfield C'nJlege, London, 
hclween March 21 and 23, 
im. For full detuils or with 
nil offer oT papers, w hich are 
now being invited , contact Dr 
Oeian Ilopkfit, Depnrfmenf of 
History, University (.'nlfege of 
Wales, Aberystwyth SV23 
3DY or Hr Peter Henley, West- 
field College, Kiddcrpore Ave- 
nue, London NW3 7ST. The 
closing dale Is December 15. 

The second In u three-year 
I sequence of conferences on the 

Appointments 

The Royal Society of Chemistry has 
appointed Dr John Stohic Gow us 
sccrciary general. 

KEELE 

l-Kturuhlpa: Dr B. M. BcsJey (geolo- 
gy); Dorothy Brough (district nurse 
courses - visiting on sccondmem from 
North Staffordshire Health Author- 
ity); Dr A. N. Filch (chcmisiry - 
temporary); P. J. P. Ooldberg (history 
-temporary); Dr J. L. Innei (geogra- 
phy - temporary); Marion R. Jones 
(district nursing); vera McEwan flaw- 
temporary). 

Stephen McOlennan has been 
appoinled to the post of finance officer 
in the University of Sliding. 

KEELE 

Lectureships Dr Noel G. Morgan (cell 
biology). 

BELFAST, QUEEN'S 
Lectureship* i Dr Felu Christie (agri- 
cultural and food chemistry); Dr De- 
smond Pallorton (crop ana animal 
production); Sally Watson (agricultu- 
ral biometrics); Dr Desmond Robin- 


Tti I lire- iiT higher ed million is to 
he lipid from August IK to 22 
1986 In Hiixchliknn, Zurich, 
sponsored hy the Gottlieb 
DutlwcUer Institute, the 
World Futures Studies Fed- 
eration, the European Associa- 
tion for Research and Develop- 
ment In HK, Stockton State 
College and the University of 
Hawaii. 

Abstracts oT proposed pap- 
ers should be sen! to Dr RolT 
Hoimmn, Gottlieb Dutliveiler 
Institute, CH-8803 KOschli- 
kan, Switzerland , or Dr John 
Siutun, Stuckton Slate Col- 
lege, Pniuuna, NJ 08240, USA, 
from whom a I is I of agreed 
I hemes and topics may he had. 

The annual one-dny confer- 
ence- lo which ull are welcome 
- of the Soviet Education Study 
Group is to be held tomorrow, 
November 16, al SSESS, Sen- 
ate House, University of Lon- 
don, Malet Street, WC2. 


(engineering mathematics); Dr (phyilcs) 
Hutton (Inorganic chemistry); Dr ' sics); Dr 


Christopher Morlcy (inorganic che- 
mistry). 

Mr David Hnrcly has been appointed 
regional development agent for York- 
shire and Humberside under the gov- 
ernment's professional, industrial and 
commerda) updating programme 
(PICKUP J. 

Professor Desmond Nultall, of the 
Open University school of education, 
Is lo be the next director of the Inner 
London Education Authority's re- 
search and statistics branch. 

Professor M. J. Bruton, previously 
head of department of town planningat 
UW1CT, has been appointed to The 
newly created post of deputy principal 
and registrar. 

HERldr-WAVT 

Lectureships: Dr D. C. M. Dickson 
(actuarial mathematics and statistics); 
Joanna Buckingham (business orga- 
nization): J. Fleck (business organisa- 
tion); Alison Mackay (business orga- 
nization); Dr R. P. Oakey (business 
organization): Dr S. R. Meech (che- 
mistry); Dr O. Stewart (electrical and 
electronic engineering); Elizabeth J. 
Halton (mathematics); Dr A. K. Kar 



phyalcs); Dr F. A. P. Tooley (phy- 
la); Dr M. R. Taghizadeh (phyilcs). ‘ 


Grants 


B1RM1NGUAM 

Professor J. R. Newton, £11,593 from 
World Health Organization (compara- 
tive phase III clinical trial of Cwtop- 
reveta and HRP 102); Professor R. M. 
Browne and Dr S. D. Meryon, £35,564 
from Lord Downing Fund (in vitro 
system for testing dental restorative 
material!); Professor A. W. Nienow, 
£22,100 from AFRC (process on- 


Honorary 

degrees 

The governing body of Hoythrop Col- 
lege, University of London, has 
awarded honorary fellowships to the 
Rev Bnioo Brinkman, samotlmo dean 
of the. pontifical faculty of theology al 
Heylhrnp in Oxfordshire and founder 
of the Iltyihrap Journal, and to the 


Rev lames Collision, founding secret- 
ary anti registrar of the college. 

The University of Glasgow Is to confer 
the honorary degree of LLD on M 
Jacques Delon, president of the Coni- 
missnn of European Communities. 


gin eerie g of seeds): Professor K. B. 
Haley and Mr G. S. Smith, £77 JB4 
from SERC phis £85,342 from For- 
dham Bathrooms and Kitchens Ltd 
(teaching company programme); Dr 
D. Thompson, Dr B. T. Davies, Pro- 
fessor P, A. Bacon and Professor 1. 
Harrington, £15 1,7 17 from Health and 
Safety Executive (occurrence and 
mechanisms of occupational repetitive 
strain Injuries); Dr L. IF. Jesch,f 10,000 
from Boumville VlOago Trust (solar 

5VS I HL/ e, “ reh > : Dr N - Bagsett. 
£18,000 from Foseco International Lid 
(hardening of FENOTEObonu mix- 
lures with carbon dioxide); Dr F, 
Berry, £11,234 from Johnson Matthey 

E tc (studies of mixed oxide catalysis): 
Ir J. W. Lloyd, £49,628 from Anglian 
Water Authority (denitrification 
underground); Dr R. W. Whitworth. 
£22, 4w from SERC (X-ray topogra- 
phy cUalocailoni in ice); Professor N. 
Deakln, £6.000 from Barrow and 
Geraldine S. Cadbury Thist f sup- 
plementary benefit payments for board 
and lodging for under 25s). 

HULL 

Dr S. B. Fainter and Dr R. J. Dc- 
whursl, £132,865 from SERC (Dow 
detection and quality control In solids 
using laser generated ultrasound); Dr 


H. J . Baker and Dr P. E . Dyer, £22,080 
from British Aerospace pfe (advanced 
gas laser technology); Dr P. E. Dyer 
andDrG. A. OHenhaw, £26,595 from 
SERC (direct etching mechanisms in 
polymers using UV and VUV lasers); 
Ur S. B. Palmer, £28.096 from SERC 
(helical domain studies in anllfeno- 
magnel ZnCrSe4); Dr H. M. Scaly- 
Lewis, £34,885 from SERC (regulation 
of alcohol dehydrogenases 1 and II and 
aldehyde dehydrogenase in Aspergil- 
lus nfdulans); Pro lessor C- Ratledgc 
and Dr S. G. Wilkinson. £22,481 from 


(urban labour markets In north-east 
England, 1550 to 1750); Dr J. J. N. 


Palmer, £21.490 from ESRC (com- 

K lerlzatlon of Domesday Book); Dr 
Bart nun, £49,285 from MoD (Mic- 
System for aircrew selection); Dr 
D. F SeweB and p r A. B. Rostron, 
£20,544 from NufGold Foundation (in- 
teractive software for children with 
severe learning difficulties). 


£58,285 from SERC (EXAFS studies McArdlc, £6, 
of structures and mechanisms of 3 (case study or 
action of molybdenum centres); Pro- Slater £47 7 

SK,L_ fro r> programme, 
SERC (energy transfer phenomena In executives); 
bioluminesccncc); Professor D. Alher- £30,000 from 
ton, £44,260 from SERC (further de- Health Authi 
wlopnient of describing function of In nursing siu 
tnotWIIng analysis and design Dr A. Hlozi 

methods); Professor L. Mestel and and £24 000 


McArdlc, £6,165 from Dr Barnardo's 
(cau study on children In care); Mr R. 
Slater, £47,739 from MSC (bridge 
programme, counselling unemployed 
executives); Dr J. M. Hitchens, 
£30,000 from West Midlands Regional 
Health Authority (research associate 
In nursing studies); Dr F. Arthur and 
D «. A. fBarinson, £79,242, £123.312 


Above; Like the Checker cab 
in the US, the London tad 
looks doomed to extinction, 
The charm of this padded 
leather slice of clubland is to be 
replaced by a Range Rover 
spln-oiT, 

Left: Another famlllBr black 
shiny object uearlng ob sole- 
lion. British Telecom will now 
sell you any telephone you like 
from a beer can lookaflke to a 
Mickey Mouse handset. Any- 
thing, this Is, except a plain 
black model. Once this oM 
Siemens standard was ubi- 
quitous to Ihe point of inv1s!bil< 
Ity. Now Its special qualities 
can be appreciated once more. 
Pictures and sentiments from 
Cult Objecls, by Deyan Sudjlr, 
published by Paladin al £5.95. 

ory, Dr D. J. Walmaugh and Dr D. N- 
Wncatley, £11,837 from Can«r Re- 
search Campaign (uitra-roimd-inducM 
hyperthermia in ncoplasllcaod nomsl 
tissue); Professor Hamish Kelr. Dr w. 
F. Ung and Dr F. B. Williamson, 
£16,899 from Cancer Research Cao- 


Professpr R. J. Taylor. £42,470 from 
SERC (visiting fellowships in theore- 
ticBl astronomy); ProfetsorK. F. Smith 
aodDrJ.M. Fendlebury, £4 1,170 from 
SERC (ultra-cold neutrons and neut- 
ron electric dipole moment); Dr T. D. 
Clark, £220,334 from BP Venture 
Research (experimental and theoretic- 
al Inveitlgation of macioscopic quan- 
tum circuits); Professor B. V. 
Jayawant, £75,000 from Glacier Metal 


rugonson, t/s.242, £123,312 
and £24,00 from SERC (teaching 
rampany programme with British 
Federal Welder Ltd); Dr F. Arthur, Dr 
A. Hlgginson and Mr D. Morley- 


SUSSEX 

Professor F. J. B 
Owen, £547.767 


ey and Dr J. M. 
im SERC, Rolls 


Row* Ltd and OEC Ruston Gbs 
T urbines Ltd (heat tramfer and Quid 
dynamics of gu turbines, especially 
rotating ayitems); Professor C. J. Dar- 
Mn ana DrScolt, £194,857 from SERC 


mutations fa animal cells by amlnoety- 
cosidc antibodies); Professor w. 
Symonds, £47,060 from MRC frequ- 
ence and functional analysis of semi- 
essential region of phage); Dr M. 
Scaife. £29,570 fram P Esffc ( xa £f. 
Imotor learning in children); Dr A. i. 
Halley, £23.000 from DES (develoo- 


Balley, £23 0® from DES (develops 
ment of PICKUP In universities). 

BIRMINGHAM POLYTECHNIC 


(condcnrer/callator tor road traffic in- 
fannatlon); Dr P. J. Gawthrop, 
£83,226 from SERC (Integrated design 
and lraplemoniHtion of robust mufil- 
loop Mif-luning controllers); Dr S. W 
Draper £63,175 from SERC (adv- 
anccd fellowship); Dr R. C. Bray, 


— ;r - ----..vu u wiMYmuojc rej- 

LteSHte ** D Cherring- 
> . on - ^ 8,500 from Down’s Childrens 
Amodatlon Support for a national 
centre), Mr D. Chernngtoa. £15.000 
from Independent Order of Oddfol- 
lows (national centre far Down's Syn- 
°™ Die R Mr C. Brannigan, £30,000 
from MSC and Birmingham LEA 
(monitoring the Birmingham TVEI 
programme); Mr D. Cox and Mr I. 


A. Hlggtason and Mr D. Morley- 
SmRh,TE 108,617 and £162,926 from 
SERC flenching company with A A T 
Avery Ltd): Dr E. J. Hearn, £10,865 
from SERC f application of microp- 
roussors to the automatic collection 
and analysis of optica] data); Dr J. T. 
Southall and Mr C. Twamley, £35,000 
from SERC (application and dynamic 
simulation of short-term planning and 
control in large batch manufacturing 
Industry): Dr J. E. Cherrington on 
behalf of department of mechanical 
and production engineering, £ 21,000 
from SERC (visiting fellowship for 
Professor Mahadeva); Mr D. Bangs 
and Dr A. D. Hope, £148,421 (fora 
company^ programme with 
RHP Aerospace); Dr F. Arthurand Dr 
W. LWilhcr, £243,342 from SERC 
(teaching company programme with 
Lucas Electronics and Systems Ltd): 
Dr D. S. Baghshahi, Mr D, Baggs and 
Dr A. D. Lfope, £52,737 franTSERC 
(microcomputer controlled press feed- 
ing and supervisory system). 

ABERDEEN 

J? 1 A. H. West, £34,000 from British 
Technology Group (molten salt baths 

wI£If, paf& ^^ l i Profcssor AUa " 
Hamilton, £63,506 from Britoi] pic 

(effect of microbial corrosion In 
oiBhore structures); Dr D. W. Greg- 


y of cell surface protelnases); Prof*- 
sor John Mallard and Dr D^J. wat- 
mough, £1 1,314 from Cancer Resea™ 
Campaign (properties of ovedawMI 
field with a view to oblalnlng mfieren- 
tial damage lo malignant tisruc); Dr A. 
W. Thompson, £14,184 


search Campaign (In vilrolwmBoeyW- 
inde T lumnhoevles. SDedScilly sflep 


LCWO, HU, I p__ 

products as corrosion InhlblionKrro; 
lessor Alex Kemp, £ 36 , 000 fron»R 


Mr 1. W. Shepherd. 08 , 7» w" 
ESRC (analysis of mechamsms^ 
which human observers acquire n»£ 
ledge of faces); Dr P. J. Af£,£S 


genetics service consortium). 
mSeulicil Lid (mShanism of 

cfl. 


Chairs 

Professor Oliver Penrose, b( present 
professor of malhcmnlics in the Open 
University, has been appointed to a 
chnir of mathematics in Hcdot-Wati 
University , Edinburgh. 

The University of Wales College of 
Medicine has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr Michael Rosen to tui 
honorary chair in the department of 
anaesthetics. Dr Rosen bas been n 
consultant anaesthetist ip Cardiff since 
1962. 1 "I: 


O 

l. j 


Open 

University 

viewing 


Saturday November 16 . 

BBC2 

12.1S* UndcnUiHgni Pi«*Mncy. Dinh, (PS02i pjnj 

1840* Li ml far Older People. Widowhood. (PfiJO: 
• prog 41 


1 3JW Jg Chugng Countryside. Vim of a valley. 

Sunday November 17 

BBC2 

KUO Sricnre rouodufan coUnc. Ptepmtory maihi 
^ - ppta. (SIOI: prog JM) 
luas - Open rtmmL InformatioqptoiifljnrriofDrOU 

siiKjenrt, 

RADIO 4 VHP 

MS* OpoBFcmhn.IntbnnulonpRigniiuiHfoi'OU 

Monday November 18 

BftCfl 1 


Promotions 

UNIVERSITY of WALES 
(PRIFYSGOL CYMRU) 

Personal professorships: Mr Walford 
Davis {extramural studies, University 
- Aberystwyth); Dr 
U. E. Games (chemistry, Unlvcrsitv 
&JSR; Dr Ellis Griffiths 

(agricuhural botanv Aberystwyth); 
Dr C. C. Harris (sociology and anthro- 
pology, Swansea); Dr LA. HoweU, 

f? GJ!Sl e . Dg,ne ^’ Swansea); Dr 
D. Gareth Jones (agricultural botany, 


ii&l iwi r 

(geography, Aberystwyth); Dr U- »• 
Thomas (English (UwlST). 
Readerships: Dr k. Booth (inK^’ 
tional politics, AberystwytW; Dr “r; 
B. Collins (oceanography, a w answ)' 
DrB. E, Davies (Aberystwyth); IJ" 1 
Ovendale (international P°Yr“' 
Aberystwyth ): Dr R. Riding (g eo 0 ^’ 
Cardiff); Dr R. C. Wbatley (geo!o£> 
Aberystwyth); Dr J. H- 
(mechanical and manufacturing sy* 
terns engineering, UWIST). 


Booth (interna- 


Sgeofwa U i™ WSiSTte ti^alMUTics.Ateryst^th); Dr M ; 
i ? nlS Aberystwyth); Dr B. ColEis (oceanography, Swansea). 

bUcge? a Srdfe he Sfa i8 T:^; y S rB - E - Davi«(Aier5s^ytb^Dr| 

itriiSuS^ SSLS® 1 Ovendale (International 
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Universities 


AUSTRAL! 


pplwtioni era iiwHad tor the 
Ikwhg post* for whldi npplioelloni 
Ml oniiw detei ahown. SALARIES 
(rim othBiwIae slated) are as 
ugwr. Profeeeor Banter Lecturer 
W 5,203 - SA41.02B; Lecturer 
H2B.23S - 8A34.467; Principal/ 
ttor 8A18.6B0— 8A21.8&B. 

Forlh*r detalli and application pro- 
f*4un may be obtained from The 
taiodttten of Commorwnalrti 
UriwnitlBB, (Apple), 36 Gordon 
Gqurn, London WC1H OPF unlesa 
eritetois ere Invited direct to Tho 
wwirtlty. Equality of opportunhv l« 
Urivanltypotlo y. 

The University of Molbourna 

ROBERT WALLACE 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH 

Afftkdan in invhal f.« me uf ihrre chain 
Bnedy (a ihe Dcwnnem nf Knell ih 

iKPOilltua li emtn la Khnlui uf prmen 
■aoriidiintol lo cheer Maliev*! nr hl.rirm 

Eq&hS&hSeiortMlh. 

| Vj Jh Unheiiliy reiertei ihe right ih« 

MtaSUrt* 

The Univarsity of Taamonia 

department of 

CHEMISTRY 

"Ufari oM lit invited fw lb« Mtowlng 

octtiapoiiiiou- 

LECTURESHIP: c^u, 


.Thaipfiofaiieeulllbe 
Duutoirw Depinincm'i 


im! lo undertake 




TUTORSHIP: cirdaneirm 

bpon, mOitri, bom Much I9E6 in 
~****r 1987, ihouU hive tt letsl a fml 
°}M Mown degree taenarei of dnmimy 
”nmaih(Drjienjiwtt! , i«nj'lik» The 
{p™weUbe rtaufred to omirihuic in the 
luehlni pro jrinuM Inchidmi 
“MfleiiiBihoNonii Weiicr.uinf 

A pen-time appolainisol mey be 
Egyatblfa* Ibe eppntnue lo proceed U I 


AppoiiHmenl lo rrofeuor ii nonmliy » 
reilrtaj age ekhough The Ual venlly would be 
atltlng ineomlder a propoul for e need term 
ei^iotaunenl. 

31 March 1986. 

Faculty of Aslan Studies 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN HINDI 

(Bef: FAS 24.10.1) 

The appotnunenl ti Tor * Itied term of three 
yesra end ».iukt be iveUit.k (mm 1 JuHiary 
1981. Preference will be given 10 in eppUeiBI 
who Ii a native ipeaker rfi Hindi wilh K lets an 
M.A. in Hindi language and Ulereluri. A good 
ceil and mtnen command ot E nghih ai »ell u 
etperienoe and proven ability in teaching Hindi 
U E ngllih ipeaheri la auentloL The ibdity io 
leach Urdu could be an advaniage 

31 I *c! 5 Jd?Ti 6 nS OF APPOINTMENT: 

Oranta are provided Bwanli travel and 
removal. Aultianca low* hooibg la riven to 
an appointee ftaa ouUlda Canberra EUglbte 
■npoinieei wtll be required to lain ihe 
Supcrannueib'<n Scheme Fur Auiirallan 
Unlvcraldea Mniemity le»»c il avatlaWu. The 
Unite tally teaervea the right IM lu make an 
■ppolntmnu or u male an eppulnlmcfti by 
Invll atlon al any lima. 

The University of New 
England 

CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

^i'^Rr^Thbba 

permanent apnrdMmenL The apiultilao wm 
kc.flia Head i-f IMpartirvenl fur an Inlllll 

|Br ^Th«nepiulmei'l orPhllrouphy oflert 
cxiuui In ihe main areas of PMIonphy in ihe 
I'acully if Ana for Ihe U A-. Bjccj o md 
M UR. degrees Cmitsei are oiTerio w mxn 

tniemalandeatemalsiiiiJerilaalbciUl 

underuKluau and 

auperviaion Is aliopnjvldedfcithe M.A. 

I lonooi* and Ph.D. degrees. 

tnfi.rmal enquiries may be lUieciejl » ihe 
Chairman of ^ 

U C. Junes uelephtme ISD61 67 73-ZltWl- 
Condiiams of appointment and hill 

SSrlfSss. 

three rdefaei.deieon 

Slamiarj 1986. 

Ths University of WeBtern 
Australia, Perth 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER 


&VV SCHOOL 

T«o pMldt’BS are vaeani hr Faeu^rfU*. 
and ippoinlntenia may be nude oienniryiveJ. 
TSLa^choollieip«hi*iol«it , »« 1 “ 
undrrpad'iale studertbody 
30% over she neat four)*® 


Wallen National University 

WIU.IAM DOBELL 
CHAIR OF ART 
history 

f£*fcyofAiU(Rof. FA 17.10.1) 

ro Wham Dqbell Chur of An Hoi-rfy n a 
£«W«lllid*dl»lhe University 
P^twty rfthe Sir Wiliam 
g^MPnendiUw. Tht ippotrJM wdl 

•" La ' u * u rim d»»«du 



^leiull of ttaandventroptnia 


CHAIR OF LAW 

RBf: 43/18 

Applkalkms are Invited fin ■ Chair bi the 
DapanmniefLa*. 

14 February !«H. 

BOWATER CHAIR OF 
MANAGEMENT 

Ref: 43/13 

AppUcsriottf are Invited Cos lire Bowitar Chair 
c/Manitcamt which Iraa been aitabiishedby 
the University -d Sydney nad Bowaur 
Auatralli latbonew Graduate Schwl of 
Manaumenl and Public Policy- The person 
appointed lo the Chair may ipedallai In ny 
held of managetnui, bui preference “ay be 
given to a person who is espen In the field or 

Siifldal managamea endfor wllh iBiedil 
bnnesl In cewurie* In Asia and Iha PncUle 

Bbn 

The appohuee srill be etpeeud to provide 
Kndemln leadership within the Omdnali 
School Inbhorhff special Held and wmbe 

tmllable loadvtae at BowattTfiw a apedfled 
parlidhltorhcrilma. 

The tfOdnuneni will be for a llxed tern 
of ihrecrtlynnln the first latlaare 
24 January [Mb. 

LECTURER IN 

PRIMARY 

EDUCATION 

TtnurablB Ref. 43/20 School of 
Teaching end Curriculum Studio* 
Application! ere invited Tor a leenmihri In die 
Primary Teacher Education Programme of iha 
Bachelor Of Education D«me conducted 
wilhln Ihe no* Family ofEducolkw. High 
academic inalnmuui and anrcosihd primary 
leaching eiperiaaee ire easeillal. Beildel bring 
able to oorUribule to coorm Co rnwral eipecti 
of primary loach tag. eppllcanla itautd have 
ezpenbcln one or moia of the following 
primary curriculum iiau; social if le nee, 

AivelapmanL and elemcaiaiy setence. 
Sitperriikwof iha pncliarm andeourie 
admlnteuiUon reaponalbllllei are requhammls 
of (be poe III on- 
6 December IMJ. 

LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

SsKsasassas-- 

gagaas agw*,. 

SDectnrberlMS. 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

K [tumble)- Ref: 42/01 
USEtiStd area In die Department- Appaeu 

SsasssBcait, 

inarcWuctaral nunlguneaL 
6 December 1 90S 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

SSSSto" 
SS- 



Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 



BHlor O&wal Ti€hi*|uia la raqtifrBa « a i— 

la uiable hom M aoonM poadtnn date. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING PBODUCTiON 

US ShMiW b5 make regular i^a to Poronwflr P«t lanabla lo. r* to Iw yaara fnm 
muneal poadbls ill. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENQINEERIN8 PRODUCTION 

Research Associate shlps/Fellowshlps [3 Posts! (P3) 

1. Ergonomist 

2. Epidemiologist 

lalSSffissssssTv 

three yaara hem MB* 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND HI0HWAT ENGINEERING 

appnod adancaa. Poll lanafia tat cna year in Dm hra! hrriance. 

Salary ualea Resrrwrii Associate IB ra.0«>-IMH> pa ptea aupofamwanon 
Bgaairch Fallow lA C7,S20-CIZ'S0(ur fftia upoiarewann 
For further dalal* iiliphona 021 471 1301, n«L 2HS quoting rataranoa number. 

Bterirqhim BIS 3TT by Friday, WW Hovambai IBM. 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

Applications ana Invited lor tho following poata: 

1. Senior Leoturar/Leoturer In Microbiology (Re*: 1 50/609/2^5) “ Appll- 
canta ahould havB a madtaat qualification, preferably raglilrabliMj 
ihB Hong Kong Madlcal Council, or a higher degrao in Mkrobioiogy or 
a related field. Appflcanta for appoinimBnt at tha Sanior taoturar Jovel 
should have a poit-greduate qualification, and Idaaljr JMombenjh p of 
the Royal Collaga of Pathologlaia or ^ufvalerrt. MailiMlto-qua^ad 
applicants may be appointed aa Clinical Senior Lecturer or Clinical Leo- 
turar. The appointee will ba required to assist In teaching madlcal mic- 
robiology. to aialst In the provlalon of the clinical microbiology aarvrea 
(including virology) al the Pnnca of Wtalai Hoapftal In Shatln and to 
pureue a reisarch Interest. 

2. Lecturer In Jotimaflam and Communication {RoF:fi4^09/2/85) - 
AoDlicanta should hsva at leaat a Ph.D. degree and prafaraWy have 
Sing axparlence in the prim media. Oemonatrated acholareWp In 
ona of the following areas will bs an advantage: (A) reaaarch mathodol- 
ngv (B) davelopmant oommunicatioa (C) Internartortal o pm muni cation, 
Appolniiqant wHI ba made on contract tarma far ihe Initial two yesra. 
Conversion to the tenure track later is possible. 

to POTt^rprtma'V^r 1 0a ® or “ KHM1 SB P 0581 * 31 ® tharaahar 

For poet |2): Saptambar 19B8 

SKrar: HK*2BO.280 - 33B.lBOby8 Increments 
Lecturer: HKSIflO.980 - 1 82,700 by 2 ncramanta BAR 
HKS1 03,680 - 288,1 00 by 7 increment* 

Clinical Senior Lecturer: HK$414fl00 or 480.000 

§te3 Lecturer: HKS1 48,680 -268,080 by 8 increments BAR 
HKS270.720 - 307.280 by 3 Increments 
(Exchange rataapproxlmataly;£1»HK*11.0) 

Ctarilnn salary and grade will depend on qualification* and experience. 
Condltkms 3 Birvloa: Benefha Include long leave wUh pay. vacation 
leave sick Ibhvb, auparanmiailon for poit (1), grabnty Jwpoat (2). madlcal 
«re and° where appropriate, education allowwice for oh.ldrtwi, heuamg apd 
passage benefits. . . . 

Appltoatfon Procedure: Application, should be made out in Mts^fllv- 
tenfull partloulara, exporlencB and the re mas and addreBae* ot 3 

franca may be made, and aant together with copies of 
certlficatea/rflplomsB/tBfitlmonleta and tacant publtaattona to the Pars on- 
nsl Saciloa The Chinese Unlvaralty of Hong Kong. Shatln, N-T.. Hong 
Kona notlatef than December 2B, 1988 for post (1) and Denambw 3L 
198S for poi) (2). PI Base quote appropriate reference number and mark 

...■RecmlMnont «J cover. ; . .* 1 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 


AT CANTERBURY ■■■■ 

Computing Laboratory 

Senior Research Fellow 
In Computer Science 

Two Research FoIIowb 
in Computer Science 

Applications are Invited for ihe above 
poaia to work on a collaborative Atvey- 


Hon support system lor software engi- 
neers'. The project h based on the usa cl 
worhaellDns with high reUjlutlon grapn- 
ks displays, pointing devices, and laser 
printers its aim U> develop an Integrated 
system for the interactive creation ol 
mtfi-madiB documenta Ihe Univarsilys 
contribution to the project wUI be primary 
in the area of document structures. Inter- 
utiva fcrrmaninn Btrategfea, end the 
development oi TnlograWd mathofla lor 
manipulating teat, graphics and images. 
The project wHI piowtaen 8<cr\mg op por- 
turviy to work with British industry to 
explore new (dew. The computing labo- 
ratory Biready haiaetve research groups 
womng In mis field bo successful appll- 
cants will join a daparimani with consid- 
erable expertise in relevant areas. 
Applicants ahould have a good software 
background. A knowledge of computer 
graphics and experience wftn graph** 
woritaiatio»» and document preparation 
systems would bs an advantage. The 
posts are for a fixed term of 3 yesra. and 
salary tor the research fellow posts ore 
within the range: C7^20-E'2 M5. A con- 
oid ate with lha appropriate background 


end experience may be appointed aa a 
Senior Research Fellow with a jafary in 
iha range. CH.7WHM8.41B. 

Further particulars and appHcatton form 
may b» obiobred from Dr J C Ovanden. 
The Registry. The Untveniiy, Canterbury. 
Kent CT2 7HF. Please quote reference 
A64 B5 for Seitfor Research FeBow and 
reference A 85.85 for Research Fellow on 
Iha envetope. The closing date for com- 
pleted applications a Monday, 2nd 
December 1986. 

(72667) 


UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 

VICE- 

CHANCELLOR 

The University of Sussex Is 
seeking a successor to Sir 
Denys Wilkinson who will retire 
oi 
C 

Persons Interested in being 
considered for this post of chief 
aoademlo end adnrrinlstratlva 
officer of thB University, or 
wishing to suggest anyone for 
consideration are Invited to 
write, in confidence, to the 
Chairman of the Appointment 
Committee, Sir Anthony Traf- 
ford, cJo Registrar & Secretary, 
University of Sussex, Sussex 
House, Falmer, Brighton BN1 
9RH, not later than 31 Decem- 
ber 1965. The Committee 
hopes to receive applicants 
from a wide variety of back- 
grounds and experience. Fur- 
ther particulars of Ihe post may 


& Secretary. 


University of 


Wadham College 

Appllctlona nr« Invltnd for 

AN OFFICIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

from October ■0B6. A Uni- 
versity U>:tur«raliip (CUFJ !a 


Further particular* from 

■'&^eg? ,p 5^ r 6xr«; -?> 

IS14SS1 HI 


. , i-r » ■ ‘ 1 *’;• 
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U ni vor s i tics c o n tin u ed 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 

■I'viTQ'i .ipplir.il.ij'i'. twin t'.'lti rn. n tin,] l(f K ,wii -n 

Elder Chair of Music 

(Tonuiablo) 

B€- AD VEfl USED AQCORDIUO TO fiLWCRITEHIA 

iOc-i ihJt t 7 tic £i'I»jr Chair ol Music, owi cl tnn cmjuviI <h.nts of iho 
UnivQfS'ly. 15 vac.mi foti-jAiriy Iho roi.rc-rr.tnl .jf Piolfssor O Gaili.at Tho 
iippcunirnofil is <n ihu aroa ol music performance 
Trtp Ewer Consciwatonum of Music w.is ostatil,'.hoij m 1697 Tho Con- 
frorvatorium provnJos lurl-on in trie major arc-tts cl musical performance, 
including oichesiial insitumoriis. keyboard insiruments and voice The 
Conservator, jin also loachoa ffie major liteore heal wens of music, includ- 
ing rompositron. nlecironrcinusic. musicology. eihn.Knuscr.lcigy nnd music 
education rn ndifiriori to providing courses in iho faculty ol Music, ihe 
Consorvaionurn also provider subjects in music lor the degree ol B A and 
Teaches single Study slndonls 

7heUniversity seeks to appoinl io Iho position of Boor Professor of Mus>c a 
peison posses ung qualilioaol loadershiji lor Iho entire disciplined music, 
and who is a performor ol distinction The Elder Profensor would thus be 
Oxpected to give musical, artistic and eduealion.il l cade i ship to me Elder 
Consorvatorium ol Music in an its activities and should develop an mspira- 
lional relationship with rho community ns a whole Therefore a high profi- 
ciency In the use ol ilia English language is required. 

The ad mini sun lion of Ihe El dor Conserve tor. urn's internal .1 Units is the 
primary responsibility ol ihu Director of llio Elder Conservator urn of Music 
The Bdor Professes would bn expected lo accept nomrnation lor the clouted 
poMon ol Director {equlva Ion [ to ihoClmirmnnof Department) foi nn Initial 
three ■ yonrp or Jod. The office of Director will be assisted by Ihe appomlment 
ot an additional administrative officer. 

Salary per annum: SA54,fM0 per annum. Subject to Naifonai wane 
increase cl 3 8%. " 

Information: slatameuls setting out the conditions ol appointment Bnd 
providing dolaila about iho University nnd. in particular, the Elder Cen- 
sor vaforium may bo oblainod Irom tho Registrar ol Ihe University. Further 
ertqimloa nboul Iho Eldar Consorvnlormnt should he addrsssod lo tho 
Director, Elder C.’ensorvntorfum ol Mime. 

II is University policy to encourage women to apply for appointment to. in 
parllcuJrtr. lanu table academic poaihonE Holders of full -lime lenured or 
tenurabla academic appornlmenls have tho opportunity to lake leave with- 
out payon a half-time basis for □ specific period of up to ten years where this 
is necessary for tho care ol children. 

Applications, fn duplicate, quollng reference number 1021 and giving full 
personal particulars (Including whothpr candidates hold Australian perma- 
nent residency stalusj, details ol academic qualifications and names and 
addresses of three referees, should reach lha Senior Assistant Registrar 
(Pstsonnel) al Ihe University ol Adelaide. QPO Box 498. Adelaide. South 
AuslraJta5001 (telex: UNIVAD AA891 41 ) no! later than 1 4th February 1986 
The UnlvefSdyre9erves the right to make enquiries ol any person regarding 
any candidate's suitably tor appointment, not to make an appointment or 
to appoinl by invitation. {70709 , 


UMIST 

Department of Mechanical Engineering (MM I Division) 

LECTURER IN ELECTRONICS, AND 
REAL TIME COMPUTING 

APPLIED TO THE CONTROL OF MANUFACTURING MACHINES 
AND DATA PROCESSING 
(Hit WE/184) 

Sj! 5?™* 1 "W’Mroniea la required to aevetop and iniwrala 
lo«XlaBor*» si ilils fiald with conoaguea who™ 
UttCltllMiln prMuctlW «nd nMChanicBienflinMting and CAE computing sySeris 

S wSiUrt"' 1 '* 4 Dwpe,l,r - 1 * P^MblrwtihBltt Hi twoyMra IMl/WIteJtopwtWCB. 

1^T D 01 netwwic.no twrnujoJeaiion p , 0 . 

By*inm** V0 * ,M **’“'* •PP ,la< * I* rows, maclms toot* and work and loot handling 

umBOlnvalirM untfiHflrfcfcjaio lt|fl postgraduata ranching *i tnaea flew* 
ufiSPrSTT 1 '-!?* a l l * r « 9 ™ watch group and wall equipped and up to date minucti 

Thera ara vary ctosa I imuwlBi industry through me Tasdilng Company Scheme. 

LECTURER IN COMPUTER AIDED 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 

(Rst f^E/ 185) 


nwbflytn ii»t UK. — « Aav*nt*a Munulsttunna Tetri- 

Cormwncing safeties «* be ntuwi ihe seetaKjait-tiB.SM per annum 

sssssas 

— (72886) 


jin.iimmw asm in ire tsimutnmani Seoilon. 
Do* M. Mancha itar M60 IDO. Thadoalrg dale tori 


University of 
Oxford 

Somerville College 

MARY EWART 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

AaiilkatlonH nra Invited hv 
IO January 1986 rui- th«> Mary 
Ewiirt Junior l«Ohnnrt.h Frl- 
•owsJilp irmnhlq from Uclobor 
13B6 far tliren yen re. Annual 
stipend id pro &rnt £5,000 ancl 
rmo vonlclnncn In Colleuu. 
under slit* mnns or thn Mery 
Ew.irl Trust, niipllr.an.te Tor 
tlio Foljmvshln mutt ' bn 
women nraduniDB. Tlioy 
should be In nt leant lliolr 
micniul your uf rofinnn.li. 

Apuiicutloii noriliiilarn 
tram ilia rniKlpnl's Strcroi- 
ory. Soinervllin Cnllrnn. On- 
TorilOxa ftllLJ. <(1147111 If | 


University of 
Oxford 

St. Hilda’s College 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Apnllmtlunfr am invited i or 
b lt'imuirury 12-lianr nlluitnill- 
ary Lecuinrr.-ilii|) Irani let 
October 1SBG fur two yo/irs. 

The ultpmid will bi> nul leu 
thou ca.300. 

Full pcirlleulars ohtainnbln 
Irom. tlia Col Intiu Uerratary, la 
wham completed applications 
<101 should he remrnerl by 
1 70 1 January, 1 986. ■ 

(014611 . : i . . Ill 


University of 
Botswana 

LECTURESHIP 
IN CHEMISTRY 

.i.«' l ZYL l j' l;n,lc ' ,1 ' i nr,, Invited far 
.Pi. host from rnntll- 

unl ,V V,l o ,n “ c,nl J 1,111,0,1 ,n 
<« the nin lor Huh- 

Ommlstry. and 
wD h ?i2 " P1, V »- '. n Chnmifr. 
.‘I"*' OteromlHy mm« 
**nijrl»iiia at uni- 
Qlro™ y « 1 llc h°P»rtnicin 

puma a four-ynar pro nr am mo 
irpi™' 1 . 0,11 '«'■ B.Fc. or 
“ nd I" roApanstblo lor 
parl t,f the d.Sc 
co J 1 ™n- Tim nepurt- 
« «nt mslniuliK a at ran n 

13 ih rsr ?, n ^ 114 Vve tl-equipped 
unproprate Itwiru- 
7 1 '* ^I'Polnttla will 
'■J Hhiiei (ml ca under lake rr- 
Nearch . U, udUKIan to uLlno 

l 5 ! . L, , lJrl,,q nrneilrnj 
ilnsHe* si all Invclu. Ilala ar 

.l"d|r™Sia l 6 n Uf ,i,,l W Will ■ Up 

Siilurv: l I B.0B4 - PI 7, 333 
P-n- cvpiilrhira Stull \>|]| bn 
•mi 1 1 led to 30 % rnp tract udili- 
Hotl and aS llratiilty, 
CltJvoiifr ol the l>nlte<l Klnn- 
‘ H 1 ” ellulUIn for mih- 

Plnmeiitnilmi Miidnr l|E8b. 

... Applicati«in» Mum Id hu sent 
.%*■ A*>hdnill Hnnlstrnr 
Ban - Frlvela 

“®>J 0023. nnbuiciiiii. Dots- 
vvarm. t»y f, iii,i<,mber 1 983. 
Cnntilduie* Hi UK wllauUl alsa 
tilm* »„ rU . l , ,v ol . ‘Itelr applliu- 
r-UfL *" . ,l,n , Awirlatlun al 
1 1 ^ 1 *! 1 } J nlve rsi i leu 

LouSLnWciHorfi" n Sf,u,,rB ' 

ID14S41 HI 


LABAN CENTRE FOR MOVEMENT AND DANCE 

•it 

UHIVLUSITY OF LONDON GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE 
Ncv/ CfOGQ, London SE M 

VACANCIES FOR EASTER 1986 
2 Senior Lecturers 

li.> I'.-.v 1 1 at Posl OMhu tty . ii m i Uri'lai'ij'.XUiMll lovul 

1. Co ordinator MA (D,inco Studios) 

2. Co-ordliMt or Community Courso 

ur-JSi'Mj date lor Jppu.jtionc 3'd Uvc^mtor r<8i Write lo Ihe OnecIO r for 
lurlhei (lot.nte Salary or. Iho Sr.Jte C 12.77 1 by annual mcromenls lo 
C 14 8^3 m.'lurjinq London AHowjrtco 

VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 1986 
Up to 5 Lecturers I or II 

(2 year fixed term appointments) 

io cover areas of dunce siudy such as Cultural Studios. Teaching Tech- 
nique. Move man i Sludy, Composition. Other teaching skills and interest 
in pastoral care tor students will be taken Into account 
Closing date for applications I Olh January 1966. 

Salary on the Scales E7.345 by annual increments to El 3,743 including 
London Allowance. (707i9) 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 

SIR JOHN WILLIAMS 
CHAIR OF WELSH HISTORY 

The College Council Invites applications tor appointment to the Sir John 
Williams Chair ol Welsh History from 1st October 1986. following the 
retirement of Prolessor I. G. Jones. 

Further particulars can bo obtained from the Staffing Officer, The 
University Collego of Wales, Old College, King Street, Aberystwyth, 
Dyfed 8Y23 2AX, Wales, UK, (Tel 0970 3177, Ext. 207), who should 
receive appllcatone (12 copies) together with the names of three 
referees, not later than Monday, 18 December 1985. 

(74834) 


HERIOT-WATT UNIVERSITY 
Chair in Computer Science 

Applications are Invited lor an additional Chair in Computer Science 
which will complement the existing two Chairs in the Department 

The tocus of ihB Department's research is In the areas of Man Machine 
Interface end Intelligent Knowledge Based Systema, and the 
Department ia actively involved in (he Alvay programme in these areas. 
White the Department is keen to appoint a candidate to reinforce and 
further develop its research activities In these two areas, candidates 
with research interests In other areas central to Computer Science wilt 
also be given serious consideration. 

Further pertfculora end application forma may be obtained from the 
Steff Officer, Harlot -Watt University, Chambers Street. 


fii^lSouthaiTipton 

.wSSlL ‘ THE/ 

UNIVERSITY- 


Further particulars end application forms may be obtained from the 
Staff Officer, Harlot -Writt University, Chambers Street. 

Edinburgh EH1 1HX (please quota ref no 119/86), to whom 
application® should be sent to arrive not later then Monday 6 January 

1BM ’ 170724) 


WORCESTER COLLEGE, 
OXFORD 

Chaplain and Fellow 
in 

Theology 

The College proposes to elect 
an ordained member of the 
Church of England as Chap- 
lain and Official Tutorial Fel- 
low In Theology, with effect 
from 1 October 1986. The 
posts are to be held In con- 
junction with a University 
Lecturership (C.U.F. > in early 
Chriatianity (New Teata- 
ment/Patriaticst. 

Application forms (to be 
returned by 13 December 
1086) and further particu- 
lars ore available from the 
College Secretary, Worces- 
ter Collego, Oxford, OXl 
2HB. 

(70704) 


THE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PURE MATHEMATICS 

TUTOR 

Appltaituei Invited Joi n Turn in 
Puic Mutanutlsx. Tho eppoinimciu will 
be from 1u January 1886 or such other 
ui'c u may he agreed and will be for two 
Swan The nicceulut wndkbuo will bo 
oxpecieii to coniitbuw to lutdeignihiate 
le suiting. Including an elementary pjn- 
gr amusing murfrc. Applicant* with Imci- 
C«s In any area of MBihcmaila will he 
considered but preference will bo given to 
applicant* with a higher dugrcc In AUeFin 
or Dlltcrcnibl HquaiUim. 

Tilt ittininn ulary h up io lha third rejlm 
of Gride lli (17,520 psr annum, under 
review). 

AppHnnb thouM nbm!t a currindun 
•llae with Ito name* nnd addroin of inn 
(cuhntle referees su man u postiblc, hut 
no Iain- Itdn Friday 22nd November, to 
thi Storting Om«r, Unlvcnlty Caltm of 
Wain, UM College, King Street, Abenst- 
"Slh, Dyfed SY23 2 AX, Ihno whom ftir- 
Iber parllcnhn cat. be abutted, by 
fefephoab^HTJl JI77 .BxL 107. : 

• : ■ , t • > ■ ’ I’rt.ijj 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 

AT CANTliftUURY 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Lectureships 
in Accounting 

Applications arc invited tor two 
lectureships in Accounting. 
Strung candidates, in all urens 
of accounting, arc encouraged 
(o apply. 

Salary according to qualifica- 
tions nnd experience will be on 
the scale £7,820 - £15,520 per 
annum (under review). 

Further particulars and applica- 
tion farms are available from 
Mr J.E. Reilly, Secretory of 
Faculties and Deputy Registrar. 
The Registry, University of 
Kent ai Canterbury, Kent, CT2 
7NZ. Completed application 
forms (three copies) should be 
returned not later than Monday 
2nd December 1985. Please 
^^crence number A63J 


CRANFIELD INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
School of Industrial Science 

Lecturer/Senior 
Lecturer In 
Subsea Technology 

Tha Marine Technology Centro a Cran- 

SfiS if qu rea “ ad ® lKwa * member ol 
riatt to support its expanding activtliee in 
subiM technology. Die person 

b t.W lBd 10 B8a, «' n lhB 

feaohrig o! our MSc CouniB In Underwa- 
10 davB : 0 P own 

^irL.W"™ 16 ™ to Interacl 

oosety with Industry. 

AppUcwife should bo Scientists or Enol- 
Mers. Experience or Interest In Ihe held of 
wbar» working operations. Instruments- 
“"but engineering, confr 
murtMUone or navigation would be an 

nlgM-F?, ™ W, ‘ J,fa lh * rin « B keeturee 

asaaat «— ■ 

for tetter dstslb pin,, ajpl , to ^ 
wnnd Dopg rtn, 111 ^ CrsaikU InstihUsar 

CrsttflrW, Bsdfbhl UK43 
®At“ Tsh tlcdfbrd (8234 1 750111 f ^ 
««.qui.tog reftree^i," 111 ' 

■ P07t ll 


TIIK TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT is h J( 

Heriot-Watt Univcrniiv 



TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN FRENCH 

iparhnant ol Aeronautics ..'m’VlmVt'MlII^s C,-/;,. '"'••‘■i 

and Astronautics t nnl.'Iunro'v'" T’.V-I.'h T 

.ECTURESHIP IN 

lERMODYNAMICS/ a 

propulsion ;; ii... hlml'toi suulr-ni^j'yjj 

It.A. Lnni|„.„,,. s tli,n, r 

ilions ate inviled for Iho post ol "‘J'n "nn 

;i in liio Department of AwonauLcs i>ii,-<i i,.n„, an- 

ironnullcs Candidates should have ll«.n«nrs it-v.-" 1 01 

outs dagiee in a relevant discipline Suln v ... 

issoss e/peiience in iho held of wiititn u,„ u-, n,'m?. r . ,> . ra, « 

dynamics applied lo aerospace nirn iniv i:7.sao . ciAft 
iron logefber Y/lrh a bread interest in ‘ ,n,llL,,r wvinw*. ■ - 5 

names The succosslul applicant A)ii*itc,iii«mtc»riii*ar„- l .,. 

\io B'fwctad to Gomribuio lo teach «»»»»«: 'rum nn> smrr 

iergraduales in holh aaronauhcal c'hliiilh'r rs n ’ L Universin 

ichanical ongmoeilng and to post- cm i h x u . “vtVum U i«nV, , ' Bh 
le research In the field ol aerospace Guuh viiouui tin sent hv aafi; 
ion and related subjerts Hewnt M.'rM-r!" " ’iVi re? ' , Qf^; ,ual * 
l industrial excellence loaeiher v/iih : 85 ■ <qi6f> «i in 


Department ol Aeronautics 
and Astronautics 

LECTURESHIP IN 
THERMODYNAMICS/ 
PROPULSION 

Apphcalmns aie Invited lor IfiQ post of 
Lc-cturer in iho Department of Acionauhcs 
and Astronautics Candidates should have 
an honours degree in a relevant discipline 
and possess expensnce in iho held of 
iherniQdynamlcs applied lo aerospace 
propulsion logelher with a broad interest In 
gas dynamics The successful applicant 
would Lo a'pected to contribute lo teach 
Ing undergraduates in holh aaronauhcal 
and mechanical engineering and to post- 
graduate lesearch In the field ol aerospace 
propulsion and related subjects Recent 
relevant industrial experience together win 
a proven research record would be highly 
desirable 

Salary scale £7520 ■< £4 70 to EJ 4925 per 
3nnum t-r-Nb Interim award! The initial 
salary will depend on qualifications and 
experience 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
D.A.S. Copland, Slatting Department, 
University of Southampton, Hlghfleld, 
Southampton S09 5NH, lo whom appli- 
cations (7 copies Irom UK applicant) 
together with curriculum vitae and the 
names ol three referees should he loitl, 
by9Ui DetembaMMB, quollng reference 
number 2227. 

(72063) 


University of 
Hong Kong 

SENIOR 
LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 

Aiiiillriitiulii urn In vl tori for 
the Senior Lorturnililp/ 
Leri ii rrali Ip in rti#» nnpun- 
inmil ot Matlinniail. s. Appll- 
cnnla spoclalUtnn In n(si-ri<lt> 
Malhemmirii. Opuratloim Hu- 
aa arcli. or Optlmlvmlan 
Theory nre preferred. 

Annual salaries (super- 
anniuililei nro nn llio neales: 
Senior Lecturer. HKS2S0.260 
- 336. IHO 10 points i (£22.340 

I.. 3 .**-. 0 *. 0 nni , c*ns. »: Lerriirer: 

HKS16CI.980 - 269.100 <11 
polnial i L 1 4.370 - 24.030 

approx. |. tStnrllnn eqnlvaluiit 
aa at November 1 . 1 985 1 . 

Sturt I na aalary will depend an 
qua] If leal la nn nnd exnei-lniu r. 
Al rnrrant ratus. nalui lns lux 
will not extend 1 7 *H, ol m.iss 
inrom.i. Huii-,(iim liKiicflls ul n 

rnrrinf or 7.5% of lullary. 

chiltli-on'ii cd unit I on n 1 1 , 
wnnens. Ipuvu, nnd niurlli-,il 
uriiefiiH nro pruvldml. 

1 . F, K t h ,,p I’Wlli ulurs Hurt up. 

pllrntlau forms muy he 
ubiiilnud irom Hu: Sm-rettirv 
U. moral. AnHOL-lilllun of Coni- 
maiiweullh Unlvunrlllcs 

I Annlsi, 36 rinrUou Squnrii, 
London WC1I1 01‘F. or from 
tns Appolntineiiin Unit, 
becrptiirya Offico, ( 'iilvnrsitv 
or Hona Konii, Ilium Kunu. 

Jiiuiim-v 1 DUO. 

(915091 HI 


University of 
Oxford 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PHYSIOLOGY 
IN ASSOCIATION 
WITH CHRIST 
CHURCH 

are Invited for 

October • JO "‘ 0 t 2 '»nhlo from 1 
October 1986. Stinend 

£ 7 C 8 a 0 n, lo O r“?£ ‘h ” 5S12 

*•/. 820 to £16,363 (under 
d^*l> 0W LJ l, ° “■ccesarul cundl- 
dato may be al fared a 

cA?rri?h r ,Vch 8lut,or,Mh,p « 

ob&j^°f r ro^ Q r " S a . aordon” 

IS th ° W i >y 1 ,,riete Pr °- 

T L Physfoloay, Unl- 
versity Laboratory of Physio l- 
,pqi p “ rka Road, Oxford 0X1 
oft, to whom applications 

from l ^° d C °P |B « or onn 
from overseas appllcantsi 

^“isa^ "ton J»nu- 

J tOfloLhe 1 - with the 
names of three rereraoa who 
have consented to sand their 
opinions direct to Dr. Gordon 
fUrther request by 

? 9 ?wsr ary,98a - T, 


tt UWIST 
University of Wales 
Institute of Science 
ond Technology 

Library 

library 

assistant 

i Fixed-Term - Two Yearsi . 

SSSRYIfS JSESS'ff' , h “ 

S3". ■«»"». a w»a!3 '6: 

SS'W. on Scale: £6.439 - 
view*. 1 annum (under ra« 

WI«T CV°aSi - n- ,n Wrh iny 

FHHSSI 

(returnable Kv , ,, 1 S5tA 
18851.. 191304? • N “vem^r 


University of 
Botswana 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW (HEALTH) 

Applications lire invited 
from suitably quullfied cn n di. 
Uutrs far thu pust of Senior 
Reseurch FclIrnw/RMrarch 

Follow (Hrultli) tunnble si 
Nntloiinl Institute or n". 
smirch. 

Ouallllratlons: ut lea« 0 „ 

Si? ^nmiimnliy 

final tli. Mi.ihcnl SocltilDny nr 
Aiithrnpoluqy. or nn MPII 
vvltn a basic tlnnrnn In onu ol 
llio Social Sciences. Curuli- 
duti-a with I'li.D. In Hu. staled 
Mi-ldfi will lift i>rpfnrred. 
CnndhlBloa with Maxlrr's de- 
nrftu iniint liuvo nt leasl al, 
ynnri mid lhoeio Willi Ph.D. al 
I rant tli rue yenrs in-snai-ch ex- 
pm Imirn hi Cniiiniunliy. based 
health pronriiiiunm. 

OutixH: to i ompleio an |n- 
Uejttli renouirh work on the 
WHO Malaria Study Project in 
Norlh-Woniern tloiswana. 
ulno niHU<rtiiki> research work 
on ,‘uiniiiunlly basud lieullh 
iiriiHruiniiK'S such as people 
ultltiirlrs towards preventive 
im>i]li Inns, the linmllcapped. 
and rural lion It Ii und nutrition 
liroiirtunmn In timioral. 

I'husp who have previously 
applied nond not re-apply. 

Snlnry: llrseiircti Fellow 

1*9.084 - PI 7.352. Senior Re- 
scan h Fellow Pi 6. 752 - 

P 1 9 . 1 52 . Expn trlnte Staff trill 
ln< umitln.j to contract addi- 
tion al 30 S, uf baste salary 
und iirntiitty ul 25% of basic 
salary plus rontraLt addition 
on hu,', «-«sl nl rciniplrtlon or a 
two vrai* cuiitruti. 

A|ipll< utloiis slmulii be sent 
In • I ii< Ass I si u n I Ruglalrai 

ii Stuff lug). Prlvan 

ihu I 0022 . Gdbnruiin, Bots- 
wnuu . bv 6 Drri:iii1)i<r 1085. 
Cundldul'!M In llic UK should 
nlnn xi-iul a Liijiy ol thoir 
iiiiplii atlmiH to Hie Socraiary 
Cieiii'ral. AsMuvhiiiun of Cam- 
i in in wi-ult 1 1 Universities 

(AniilHi. 36 fiordun Srpiaro, 
LuiliUni VVCII ii OPF. 
i 'll 4*13) HI 


Oxford 

Ashmolean Museum 

ASSISTANT KEEPER 
FOR THE EGYPTIAN 
AND NEAR 
EASTERN 
COLLECTIONS 

l)<>Piirimi<liiol Antiquities 

Sulury: £7.820 - £16.565 

per iiimuni. ar-rordtng to frfle. 

Tin: person appointed will 
lie responsible lo the Keeper 
of Antiquities for tlie Egyp- 
tian und Neur Eaetorn anij- 
auitius d*ra- Islamic i. App»- 
l'oiiIb should hold o doctorsto 
In a relevant archaeological or 
nrc-lustorkal subject and nave 
considerable experience ui 

miisenni work: expertise in “ 

related iiuctniit lanfluafle and 
In usiitu computers would ue 
distinct advantages. T "® 
appulntment will bo from is* 
October. 1986. 

Applli atfuiiB. Including “ 
full curriculum vitae with we 
mimes and uddrossos ot nvo 
roreraes. should be sent av 

January 20 th to the Keeper a 
S DC rot ary. Deporlmeo* 
Antiquities, Aslimolren 

Museum. Oxford 0X1 
Apnllronls are encouraged to 
send for further particular*. 
<91511) 


Birkbeck College 
(University of London) 

lecturer . 

IN THEORETICAL 
LINGUISTICS 

The post will bo h«W In the 
Department of Phllognpfg- 
The person appointed will “ 
uxpectPd to bn CODIBWW 
Interdisciplinary teaching an 
research with philosopher* 

and psychologists. An Intere 

in tho philosophy of 

and tho philosophy Of m |n 

ivould be und udvBiltoBC- 

Inltial sulary will 1 be on i the 
lower range of the Lertiirer 
scale £9.117 - C1*% 4 i 7 „ P 'to 
lurular review! rising 
£16.817 p.a. Inclusive of Lon 

don Allowance. 

Further details ■■!<! avail' 
able from the AMfe'fN 
Secretary tPorsannell 
■ THEBi Birkbeck Critflft 
Mslot street. London VVCJp 
7HX. (01-63 i 65891 
applicants including 
and nomas of (wo rafor*®^ 
should bo sent by 1 4th ® ec 8 2 1 j 
t^hr l BBS. <91 482 > .. 


f^TiMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 15.11.8 

^^iries continued 


University of 
Oxford 

SthoololOongranliy 

GEOGRAPHY 

,.,>nco given tu cuntll- 

pro1 wlili liitnr«Hl Jn 

diK* ranhy and e»|M,rtlsi. In 
■mtMrepnv Bn , Uljr .inn. 

i-ff Jut he un mlvn nt mn-. 

WSwiHe rrwni !«■* April 
Kfr ltenulroineni lecture 
,8 wacKly I" »«•»• “P* 1 l0, i" 
■earth- Tuliluii for rnl- 
uS w etnhl In.iin. weekly 

Jri* 

£6.865 - £9.765 

Jaui.s. 

mur copio* tit applications 
XflMe.qual I ft, -at ions . Min- 
Su mtarmt and experleiu o lo 
« Qncretary. school of 

wJShV. Mtm«tl«M . »»««*< ■ 

ifXaOSl 3TU not later 
^ gth December. 1985. No 

S ration form. List two 
Jw who should be ro- 
ad by the applicant . to 
Lri raferSnce* direct to Tim 
School of Gnoqru- 
irrive by 9tl. Dm^ein- 
£;• 1985 . Interviews late 
juiiery 1986. 191474) HI 

Sidney Sussex College 

FELLOW AND 
DIRECTOR OF 
STUDIES 
IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

The Collage Council prep- 
ays tf a suitable candldnti- 
jsrfiM, to nppuint durliiit tho 
nmina Lent Term a Follow 
lad Director of Studies In 
Governing Body und would bn 
mltled to n room In Colleuu 
ad tha other usual mnolu- 
hbu of a Followsliiii. It Is 
uptd that tht: aimostiil 
i andldato would t»< ubli> to 
oka up the rtuties t*l Dlrertur 
^Studies in 1'iiri- Musihniiiu- 
la ii aoon us pimhitilo after 
Hina Blected. The Fellow’s 
Oils* would bn to dlrnrt 
nudlea In Pure Mai himuti I rs 
ad to undertake u i iTliiln 
i aount of Colleuu imirhlnu. 

AppllCBtions nr« invited 

I 1 Junto! University ut i Irem nr 
Lid in of rnsennli posts In 
rgribrldgn und <b) ullitir quul- 
W man ond woinnn. A n«r- 
rii from category (ui would 
Uippalnted for up to thrcio 
sin In tho first itistnuce and 
iouM hold lltu upiioinlnicnt 
areniuncton wltli til-. li.-i 
[ Uolvarslty of flm orottinr i»ni 
ilKidir hold. Tin- stipend mill 
(tier payments wmittl l,n on 
teicale Bpprciiiriiito to tliose 
folding Univiirhily nfll. rs. A 
I w»on from ruieiiorv tin 
I ktnild ho appoint iiK'iri to n 
WlMn Lncturcnlilp for u 
wIm or tlirro y mu's in tlin 
■el Inslancr with n in-nsion- 
■Me (UpDiid which won til In: 
twemental wlililn tlm I'miiji' 
(1.182 lo £ 1 1 . 1 5 I . less £*>*.1 II 
niUent In Ci»llnn«. 

Applications. In ciiiiirirupll- 
qto. should rnnrh i »■«< Mnsti-r, 
Kussnx c toll, .in. . Cuin- 
jjfra CB2 311IJ. by 6 luiiimry 
*nd slimild liu liiiln f I > *i 
nrrlculum vltuu ulvimi lull 
hunt, eilitrnve, iluin mid 
™t of blrtli. n.itloiiulliy. 
■H marital stutus tuiHitlim 
dWulls of hi t urn 1 1, in, 
"atomic iiiiiilll tout limn . 

toner and publications, otiii.r 
gjicl ilistlm iluns. I2> 
?™Jto of nrrRiini with tlir 
toPkanl'a raceni work ami 
™ Bra willing lu urt ux 
7™>. No testlmoiiiniu 
“W|Id be son* Willi Hit- up- 
MJtollon. (915081 til 


llie Chinese University 
. of Hong Kong 

Boiler app| IC“ t lon» fc»r the 

LECTURER 
IN CHEMISTRY 

front Auuuel 1. lf)86. 

fiMtente ahnuril preferably 

r , 3 0- tnusl have I'h.I). 

Sa.Sl’l"' 8 ’- analytical or 
tnornanlc rln-mlstry. 
SSothm w J* t h computer- 
dui».£ d InslriimeniHilon. 

inin^fhjntfcal ifihnlniiC'C. 
BiSv-Jf]? 1 "MJM *pnctram«lry 
aVjJwjM-llne manipulaiion 
teSggW. 8 ’ Appointee will 
SteJsSi ** ta leat h itNirwn tn 
and anulytlial the. 

, MbS,V •“Pni-vton oim» luted 
WnSI? dl, “ ,0 iBboranirlt.fr 
vl ttOroua rrsiiurr h 
U7IX.v?. mB <n depart iii cut of 
w 'Mtllty member*. 

$K? 8 8 ‘ > 88.70^2 

op|»ro»linstelv. 

deiiviiV'*' 

hfli "I nm,'.?*- h tart Inn sulury 
* M •"aerlmw" **“"lill« atlim* 

•■SErSIchS* service- Be- 
iiy, v., u J? D kmu leiive with 
kaya "'“'on Fl-uv«. ni'-k 
«r>Ltv “.W^nHUMKm IL’tll- 

hwileal ■?*• •PUblnli.e 5*!4i. 
P lo v«Bnte U K5 f,t ".- Bdiun tlon 
hoasinn®,, fbr <:|>iirtrnn und 


toSsihu •„£ t w ‘ hiirtrwn and 
ullo wants for timer 
? K *l7l a n ?2““' “alary 

[°r ur above, uild 

tofttn, «n ovcrwA 

v, «l|. ve * Brtd deiHinduntfr us 

P ro*:«»do re : An- 
L n, 0fm«| 1 ;** r 2? and fui liter 
rS»nno| ,H 0 A ,,, b» , '1" Irom 
ptefesj? L,, frartiou. Ihe 
Swl ..I Huti'j 

f* 1 llon'i 
TSHWriM In. nts 

JESS.** 'WZEtt: 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 
LECTURER 
IN LINGUISTICS 

Applli’uiioiih nre invited fur 
n Le.-iiiriisldn In Lhinulsth s 
w-ltliln the ly.ipnrlmuiit ol 
Moilm-n Luiuiuunes. Apnll. 
cunts s)ic in 1. 1 liuvi, a hlnfi.ir 
tleilli-e In Llliuiilsllcs. Profnr- 

will bn given to an 

upiilliaut (iiiitllfled lo teuLli 
ami rarry out riu,riii->-li In 
tiimii-elli-nl Liniiulstles. 

Sulury within tlm nmiiu of 
NZS2H.000 - NZ$35. 000. 

l-'lii-lliei- lurormntion nnd 
r.iiiditiona of iiivpnintmoiiL aru 
tiviillnlilu from Ihu Recrntnry 
Gniinrul. Anunc lultun of Com- 
mon wrullli I Jill vcrnltlDs 

* Appis). 36 Ciordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF. or fnini 
tlm Iteulstrar of Ihe Universi- 
ty, with whom aunll. atiuiifr 
r lose on 14 Docnmbnr 1985. 
(91490) 111 


University of 
Cambridge 

PEAT, MARWICK 
AND MITCHELL 
PROFESSORSHIP OF 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

The Board of Electors to thn 
Feat, Marwick and Mitchell 
Professorship of Management 
Studins Invito appLIi-iilloMS ful- 
fills new Prurnsfrorkhlp wlikh 
hus been entahllfrhnd from 1 
October 1986. 

The Professor will loin thn 
Maiidgcniiuiit Studies Group In 
Ihe Enninenrlng Department 
and will bo thu head of this 
Group. Tin, Group rurrently 

■ onlllnitiiH touch I mi to tha En- 
tilneerlnii Tripos, the Produr- 

■ Ion Cmiliiaerinn Tripos und ut 
llir iiosluriidiititn level. A new 
■■■iinutlRilirnt htndleH Tripos 
will start In Oi Inline 1986. 

ApplUunts muy be special - 
IsIh In any aren ot miiiutiiRincnl 
studies, biiltalile ureas Incliele 
uiMTiill.iiiul lesuaiih . iiiuiiiiiki- 
ment science, uppllnd econo- 
mics. finunco mid urroinilluu 
iililiistrliil relation*, ornnntsa- 
I tonal brliiivinur. innrkcllnii 
mill iniilnesq pnlky. 

1 lie (iimnliitineni will l*e 
subject to thu StuLiilRb and 
Ordinances or the University. 
The present pensionable 
bllpeml attached to tlm l*ro- 
fessarstilii Is £21.835 u your or 
£21.736 a year It Ihn Prote*- 
snr It ni 'llniirlly rcsiilenl 111 
l'«illr.|c, I In* -*1 Ii ■■-■■■ I wiull '1 lie 
sulili.-il lo tiedii.-lliiii on 
niioiml ol ii-rtain i:olli-ue 
eiiioliiineiits. 

l-'iirthar inform iillun about 
the Profnssorslilp may bs 
otilliineil I ruin tin* Sncrotary 
firiHTuI of Ihe I'm illlleH. 

Clilldlllutes lor Hid Profa*- 
frorsliln sliotild smut leu i opies 
ol lln-lr ii|»i>llc.iUiiin, uuirked 
■ronlliluiillnr, lo I lie Sl-rrel- 
■ii'V (ieuernl ol Ihe 1 nrull leu ul 
Him (ieuernl Buaril liftin', The 
dlil Schools. Ciimlirldiin CII2 
|-| I', so ,i* lo I'earli lilm nut 
Inter lliui! 13 Uei ember 19B3. 
!l Is not iiruisMiry to frolunli 

llilines 'll I*ul . If u 

< .null, lute III, sll-rs lo do SO. OMl 

more tllim two names sill Si I it 
lie siilunilletl. 191497) 111 


ThoUniveraityof 
The South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

LECTURER II/ 
LECTURER I 
IN TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT 
(POST 86/57) 

Minimum ciuallf lent Ion*: 
muster" s tlenrnc In rechnolo- 
uy. Industrial Education, ln- 
ilusirlal Management or En- 

■lint-erlno related Maids, 
doc l ora l e prof nr red; leaching 
unii/ur Industrial expnrlenco 
desired. The person appointed 
will bi: expected to taacti anil 
assist with the educational 
uctivlties oiiDdmcil with me 
Indufrlrlol Edurntlon nitd 
Technology P«reramnios. Ma- 
jor ted'.hlno reaponslbllltle* 
will be in the manufacturing. 
iniiierJni proccasti* and pro- 
(lunlan planning. W HI be re- 
suonsibin Tor nianapi:mnnt oi 
sujiplles and maintenance of 
Pflulfiinent >" *•«’ luiior .iturlea- 

Salary will bn la accordance 
with ■luallftcatluns a nd » 

KVa^re 1 ^ppu.nt?nc?nfwm 

be for a canlrart period of 
three years and may he renew 
able by mutual ugreitment. In 
addition the linfvnrrity 
v Ida «ratully amount! nq t° 
1 1 % of basic asliiry. 
me nt ullowonce ani l 
the UniverUty » 
inu policy . , partly 

atcnmm^datlq^ - FSS ,0 inh 

veniiy will cnmrlbiliea smn 

equivalent io “f •*)“ 

appointee "a , * , ! ttry 'Ji.tfm.a- 
tlie appcilntre 14 superannua 

linn oblhjetlnn*. 

litaitr !ha» Vho m UK 

-fc»- 

from rllhersour*®- ol 


Univcraity 
of Auckland 
New Zealand 

AppIlLiitlcjiii urn liivlu>r| f.,r 
tlm tnllriwlii'i licists. 

CHAIKIN 
MARINE BIOLOGY 

wlililn Dpi department „( 

rids yai;amv urisos us u 
result of ut,, iieudiuu retire- 
innm I, I |*r<ifi,ss>ir .i.E. Mor- 
tM !>' . Appll'-'inls should be 
suit ably f|ii«|(( lull marlnit Ml- 
enlists who ntiKsnss ouisiuiid- 
inn pursonni quunip.s uuil nt- 
lii'i-luuie in xiinhle in U |„ (l , 
cunli'llinli- nlnniricniitly lu |||„ 
rOilMnuiiiij dn vnli,|inimii uf 
marine (cIuiiib al An, kluml 
through personal leaching anil 
re anarch and llirnunii col- 
mboratlan with collonnuns 
anu government agencies. The 

[ io»t carries with it rnspunsl- 
illlIV to Chair the mannua- 
moiit Commit Inn nf (lie Uni- 
vnralty nannrtnicni of Zoolo- 
gy has a vigorous and co- 
ordinated prooruinmn of re- 
search and teaching In marine 
biology with a large pQMiiru- 
Uuto siliuol. It has a liPih 
rnputnllciit In population ond 
unhuviourul ciolonv, ox- 
lierlnieiltul pliyilology anti 
bluclieiillslry and In ihe sys- 
tematic* of marina organisms. 
A coliabortlve research prog- 
ramme with govornment agen- 
das on the Haurokl Oull 
murine ccoaybtem lias lust 
begun. Closing date: IB fln- 
cumbar 1985. 

LECTURESHIP 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

f Depart mont af Geogriiphy) 

Applicant* should have u 
hlgliur. degroe und hate 
teachlmi and reseurrh lu- 
tnrests in Geoitiorpholoiiy. An 
Inmrest In rou 9 inl or hydroto- 
uicul prornKses would be an 
advumane. Closing dute: 31 
January 1986. 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ZOOLOGY 

> nnpurtmi'llt or Zoolutiyi 
I'rcforiMica will lm tllven to 
cniulldHtcH In Hie resnarch 
fields of devnlopnienlal blolo- 
ny or entomolaiiy with proven 
ability In uiittargrudiintrr 
teaching. The successful appli- 
cant will be required lu rontri- 
bute to undergraduate 
teaching programme* Includ- 
ing those nf the first year. 
Closing date 6 December 
1985. 

Ciinrililnus nf Appointment 
mid Method uf Application an 1 
Hvnllublo from the Asalsrant 
Dfiiisirur lArndemlc Appolnt- 
iiiontsL University at Auck- 
land. Private Dan, Auckland. 
New Zealand, or the Sncrntary 
General. Assnclatinn of Cum- 
monwfnlth Uiilvarsltlns 

f Appts), 36 Gordon 9quara. 
Loudon WCIH OPF. Applica- 
tions, In accordance with tho 
Method of Application, 
should bo forwarded as soon 
ns possiblP but not later than 
the dost no limns specified. 
1*114911 111 


Wye College 
( U ni versi ty of London ) 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PLANT 
MOLECULAR 
a GENETICS 

Applications are Invited lor 
a now lectureship wltliin Ilia 
Department of Ufological Sci- 
ences. Thu success! u I candi- 
dal" I* expected to initiate 
rnHimrili and develop teaching 
ut iiiidariirmlunle and post- 
iirailiiiilci level in crop plant 
imilcnilnr genetics. 

Tlio appointment will bo 
made on the Lecturer scale: 
£7.520 - £14.932 par annum 
(under review!. Starting date 
(nr thn appointment is negoti- 
able. 

Further rtatolia may be 
obtained from Ihe Personnel 
Offlre. Wye Collage. Wyo, Nr. 
Aahrord. Tel: Wye 0233 
812401. Ext. 228 with whom 
appllratlona giving the mihm 
of throe referees should be 
lodged not later then Decem- 
ber 13 1983.(91481) Ml 


Fellowships 


Unlvtrilty ol W«lM 

POST-DOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

AoofcaUons are Invited from j 
PhD-hoUera to . the d»vii 
Research Faftow^dura^t 
Mo^eBrefrom IbI October 1986, 

lor advanced research in any 
Department of UWIST. 

SUpend: £7.520 year 1, £7.980 
year 2 (under review). 

Further details from the A»el»* 
tant Registrar, 

•try, UWIST, PO Bo* 68, CerdHf 
CFI3XA (ple«« 
poied field of sludy). 

dNlng date: 1«* 

1986. 1 

(74940) 


Heriot-Watt 

University 

On part men i i,r Matlinmatl, i 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
NUMERICAL 
ANALYSIS 

AppliLBtluna are Invltrd for 
a tempurary lacturrahlp In 
numerical analysis. The 
appointment will bn Irani 1 st 
January 1986 or such cither 
date as may ba agreed, and 
will be of 6 or 9 months' 
duration with the possibility 
of a further extension. Tlio 
lecturing duties Involve 
teaching the second half of a 
final year honours numerical 
analysis class, and assisting In 
writing software for thn de- 
partment '* computer aided 
learning programme. 

Applicants should submit a 
curriculum vitae with names 
of two refarees as aoon as 
possible to the Starr orricer. 
Heriot-Watt Unlveralty. 

Chambers Street, Edinburgh 
EHl lHX, quoting reference 
120/83. HI 

Cambridge 
Queens’ College 

COLLEGE LECTURER 
IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

Thn college, necks la 
appoint u Collnflc Lecturer in 
French nr In Frnuch and Ger- 
man. The post will Lbri-y a 
Fellowship and will ba lonnble 
for 5 years. Prlnrliiul lenrhliui 
dudes will be In I9ih and 20th 
century lliaroturn; snmti lan- 
guage teaching may ulno be 
required. 

The unnlonablu stipend uf u 
CoIIbiio Lccturur who hus no 
other ••molumi'nts is ul pru- 
frnnl rnlutfid to ai|u . raiifiliia 
from £8.573 at 23 to £14.363 
at 41. There are other pay- 
ments associated with u Fel- 
lowship and various obliga- 
tions tu undertake Collette 
duties. 

Applications, Including a 
curriculum vitae, a statulnont 
of rc-aanrcli apd the names or 
two referees should be sent to 
tho Senior Tutor. Queens' 
Collngo. Cambridge CBS 9ET. 
from whom rurther details 
may be obtained. Tile dosing 
data tar receipt or applica- 
tions is IS December 1983. 
(916061 HI 


Secondary 

Education 


Univnt-flLlyor 

Oxford 

Si. Hi lil it ’h College 

JULIA MANN 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Till. Coltpqe I livicriv a|i|>]|:n- 
tlrjns fn, m nnini'ii ■iruduati:*. 
fur litis Junior lli-M-or. h IVI- 
I'lW.hlu, Itinnlih: Irom 1 Oc tu- 
ber 1986 l nr two years fn— 
■■Dvvbl.ln If ,r n llilrdl. for 
vluilli'S In any nr»s iiih|i ci or 
Me the mui Ii.*, 

Full piirth ulerv c.l.tiilriulih. 
from ilo- rjullutpr Si-i ri.-iarv, lu 
whom f oniDlf-i u.l uimiirat luns 
181 sliniilil li>, rut limed by I (nit 
Juuuury 1986. >41464) H2 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department uf l*hilOMi|ihy 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Apilliratlunb era Invited fur 
the- above puM for work nn 
formal mu'lnlfr of dlsmuise 
Invulvinu the use of computa- 
tional lorhniniips. 

A >ioud honours degree lu 
I'hilasophy or a related illsil- 
plina. and provr-n r limpet unco 
In compiitar sclonce. or formal 
linguistic s arn ruqiilrnil, 
tciqetlinr will, a Ph.D. ur 
equlvuli.nl n x per lent' 

Tlio pusl Is avallnblL- from I 
Januurv I486 fur n fixed 
period ul up |» two years. 

Salary nn thn IA Itaugu Irtr 
Hrisrorrh and Anolonous Staff 
(£7.820 - £1 2,635] luudi-r 

ravlHWI, ai:curdliin t» U||o. 
qiiullf kutidiis ci nd rxperlrnre. 

Infiirmal enquiries may Iid 
made in Prulrsviir I). llulil- 
ct lift (Tel: (05321 431751 Ext. 
6241). 

Application forms anil 
further particulars may be 
ahtalnrd from tlm Ileiilslrnr, 
tho Unlvrrsiiy. Locils LS2 
9JT. qllutlug reference mini- 
bnr 1 3/9 . Cluslnk dill* for 
appl (rations 2 llocmnbor 
1983.191484) H2 


Polytechnics 


The University «f 

Leeds 

I riqr-ui ul I ■ xtll>- 

Inilii'.trli -■ 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

A|,itll< >it|>,ns am lu, I ■ ■ -*l iiir 
lit,- itliriv,' pusl ).. . jirv oui 
work uri l lie- ,l(-^ ■:l,i|iin>'i,l of 
null lx, - in -t 1 1 , ul muilrK ul ))■(: 
Sirin I ui ul lU'Miui'ii t .ill') 
mu i luuilrs ut ri.-cllij.- mi,l rigid 
Kiinpruiii's r'-iuluri >•■) l,v 
Wuvi-ii luhrl, %, qf vaimufr il(>- 
■iri-t s ul •>(■ ii, ) ural ■ 'jiiii»I»'X- 
Ky. nit'l ll«- » .j||||»lellui. mid 
apiilli .I’iun 'ii it new I liec. re- 
ntal ii|,pr>iai h lu the in-'dlH- 
nli, -ll vers llrxlbl,:. ■ >m- 
IIIUKiias. u ills. ill »|ii: vlieris. 

A 'ICaUll Itun-Jlirs .Jeoir-u ill 

Mullleliinil, fr or I*Ii>hIi fr .arid a 
Ph.D. ur «i,|iii,-(luiii rxpi-rl- 
iiitia in niapllrU nlnllii-iliiillcs 
or muthemiiti* Ml mrida:llli,n aru 
required. 

The prasi Is Dvallahln lm- 
mcdluialv fur a fixed pl-i lori of 
lip la two yrairs. 

Sulury on tlie IA Range fur 
Research and Annlayr.its Stalf 
i £7.820 - £12.6351 'under 
r'jvtrw). (iciurdlnu lu mic. 
gunLlf Uatiunx and t-xperieni e. 

Infurmnl t-nriiiirlcs nitty lie 
made to Dr n.W. Lliayd (Tel: 
(05521 431751, F.xt. 562i. 

Appliratluii farms nnd 
further partlriilars muy bo 
obtained from the Registrar, 
till- University. Leeds LS2 
9JT. quoting rclnrenrr num- 
ber 73/24. Clctsina dute fur 
applli ntlons 6 19, Timber 

1983. i91512i 112 


Holidays and 
Acconunodation 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL. 200 
Pinole rooms , £60 par week. 

R artlal board. Apply 172 
law Kent Road. London 
SE1 4YT. Tel: fOl > 703 

41 70- (32136) H23 


NEWCASTLE ROYAL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Vacancies In September 1986 for 
graduate teachers of 

PHYSICS 

ECONOMICS 

MUSIC 

arising irom expansion of the full- 
time Departmental teams. Each 
post offers a full share of A-level 
teaching in a Sixth Form of 300. 

Salary Burnham Scale 2. 

Further details from the Head- 
master, Royal Grammar School, 
Eskdala Terraco, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, NE24DX. 

Applications by November 26th. 

(72963) 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications era Invited for 
the folio whig f alio watt Ipa. 
tenable for two year* from I 
October 1906. from person* 
who havB shown themselves 
able to carry out original 
research. The value of each 

Fellowship la £7.520 In the 
first year and £T,9B0 In the 
second year (under revlowl. 

SIR JAMES KNOTT 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Two fellowships available 
in any faculty (normally 
swarded to uraduhtesarotber 
Universities), 

LORD ADAMS 
FELLOWSHIP 

One Fellowship available In 
any Faculty (preference will 
be given to candidates who. 
through family, residence or 
education, are connected vvith 
the former County or Cumber- 
land or whoso proposed re- 
seach Itos connections With, or 
will be or banarit to the 
County). 

Further particulars and ap- 

B Meat I do farms (which qius* 
e returned by; 10 D*cb ntbw 
19851 may be obtained from 
«7e Reoiatra? (Fellowships). 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Humanitios 

LECTURER II/SEN10R LECTURER in French 
Studies 

FlxsdTsfm Contract lo 31 August 1M7 

RefcACAOOIA 

AppHcsni* slKtuiij have strong Intsrsit* In (nngusga leeching end should alio be 
able io contrlbuis to other upscuol Ranch Studlei usdting up to Hud Hensura 
level. Thwe nuy be opportunMee fw some teaching al other lutguago II Bis per- 
son appotetsd hii apprnpriits qusnBesUonirtnte»**t*. Eritfaiwa at sucoMsful 
rare* reft wH bs looted far. 

Department of Educational & Post- Ekperi ance Studies 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER Tn Methods of 
Teaching Business Education 

Hlf: ACA573B 

Appllculons sre Inviisd from ondiditn wnh tubslanttol acperiance In Ilia iHchlng 
cl Butweis Education in luttlMr sducstian. with mai/ch Iroerara In ttwl Paid Ml 
with a sound kntwladge of Information uchnolagr. 

Th» niccusful sppllun) wifi be lesponskbie lot dfivtloplng a kill* apprapriita U (ha 
teaching al all stpscti ol buslniu sducstlon. There will be ■ irsjcu eommlirasm lo 
wort with thi Qiadiale Cemflest* in Educfifron. togadier with wort on a range of 
carllHeoia degiea. advanced. ondln-MivIca couth*. 

Bar above 2 paata 

B alary: Ul C7.B2a-CI2,7098L£11.7ai-ei3,78B(Bv)- £14.763 
A|ipUcUlon tama and further datsBa Ban the Psraomal Dffloa, Tha Fntytechrtio. 
(hiaanagita, Huddarrfsld HD1 SDH and should ba retumod to that offioa by 8 
Dacam b ar, 1386. Plows land SAE. (767221 

^ Middlesex Polytechnic ■ ^ 

Professor/Head of 
School of Psychology 

(Grade VI) £ 1 8,075 — £ 19 , 848 pa inc 

A psyohokiolBt with a cEsdnguMiad i a cord of research and lenlo/ 
nuniQsmsnl In higher education is sought to lead tha School ol Psychology. 

In addltkNi to two BPS approved undergraduate degree programmol, the 
School provide* majoi teaching Input* to s wide variety ol other 
undergraduate end postgraduate courses. The School h -VraE -a quipped vrilh 
labor* lory and microprocessor facBtlM end stall am engaged lo a broad 
.spectrum ol research. 

The tide of Professor will be amid id lo a succaisfu) candidate eaSilylng 
criteria rslaUng to axporisnea and rasa arch. Informal enqulrisa lo: Prafs*sor 
Edmund Pennlng-RowaBll. Daen of lha Faculty of Social Sclsncs, or Or Bay . 

. AMrldgs-Morria, H«d el School of Psychology. Middlesex Polytechnic, 

Quo* noway, Enfield, Middlesex EN3 4SF. Tetophotw 01-804 6131. Previous 
appOconls who wish ta be reran*! den>d roould (slap hone ed confirm Iholr 
continued feilersaL 

Writs enclosing na. (min. Sin. x 41n.| and quoting ml AS72B for lurthor 
detattc and an appficaden form: Peraonnsl OIBce. Mklrflefex Polyischnlc, 

. 114 Chase Bids, London HI4 BPN. doling data 31 December. • 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
School of Accounting and Finance 

LECTURER 11/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING 

Salary £8,BD4-£1 5,441 Inoludlng London Allowance. 

The Poiyteclinio is offering a permanent lectureship In the 
School of Accounting and Finance and also has the opportunity 
to recruit further staff on a part-time basis, to lecture on under- 
graduate 8TEC and post-experience courses. 

Candidates should ba professionally qualified or possess a rele- 
vant acadenrtic/buslnesa background. The ability to teach Finan- 
cial Management related topics an advantage. 

Closing date 29th November 1985 although late applications will 
be considered up to final shortlisting. 
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the . Raoietrst* (FsiloWahlMl. 
The ‘ Efalveraity. NeyvcBStto^ 

■ uporvTyno NBI'fRU. * 

(91 BOS) 


Application forms and further details from Personnel 
Officer. Kingston Polytechnte, Pehrhyn' Road, Kingston. 
upon Thames KT1 2EE. Tel: 01-549 1388, Ext. 257, ; , :u-.j T . 



Polytechnics continued 


CITY OF LONDON POLYTECHNIC 
ETHNIC MINORITY 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT UNIT 

DIRECTOR 

fnWirrm fiin’iut 

LECTURER 2 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Applications arc invited fur these new pusiv 10 set up and run j 
unit (ilfcrini* nIihit mimes anil counselling for ethnic minority 
iwiK-iv iiiigcrs of businesses in Inner l.ontlun All applicants 
for posts 1 and 2 licit iw must have direct experience of working 
with ethnic niiiMfiiicsaud be able in demonstrate a clear aware- 
ness of the needs of and the problems encountered hy ethnic 
minorities in business. 

1. DIRECTOR 

Applicants should have the personal ciimliiies necessary fur a 
| leadership rule. Specialist knowledge of iinirkciingAulcs. limn- 
i ciitl com rol, or other key arcas(s) and teaching experience are 
essential. Business counselling experience an advantage. (Pre- 
vious applicants fur (his post need not re-apply ). lief: ift/Hh. 

2. LECTURER 2 

Specialist knowledge of ninrkciing/salcs, financial control or 
"tlicrkcv nrea(s) and teaching experience are essential. Business 
counselling experience an acivuniHgc. Ref: 85/87. 

3. ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Typing, iiiulhculicnl approach , experience or office work and the 
personal oualilies necessary for reception and cnciiiiry work ure 
essential. Kef: 85/88. 

Salaries on following scales inelinling relevuai London 
Allowance: 

Post 1: £14.787 p.a. to £16,347 p.a. 

Post 2: £8,964 p.a. to £13,743 p.a. 

Post 3: £7,308 p.a. to £8,532 p.a. 

All posts ate fixed term appointments until 30th June 1988 in the 
first instance. 

For further details and an application form please write on a 
postcard to the Staff Records Officer, City of London Polytechnic, 

1 1 7 Uouiidsdltch, London EC3A 7BU, quoting the relevant refer- 
ence number. Closing date for applications will he 29th November 
1985. 

THE POLYTECHNIC IS AN 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 



RGIT 



ROBERT GORDON S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
GRAY'S SCHOOL OF ART 

Applications are invited lor the following poste- 

LECTURER IN 
PRINTMAKING/PAINTING 

to laach to Honouro Degree level, commencing 
EBBter, 1988. Sound knowledge o! lithography end 
alerting or screen printing essential. 

TEMPORARY FULL-TIME LECTURER IN 
PAINTING AND DRAWING 

to teach to Honours Degree level, required for two 
terms commencing January. 1986 
8akwy scale E8.6& - E13.71 a per ennum (under 
review). 

Askance with removat expenses (permanent posi 

SiSJwj detalle from: The Peraonnel Department, 
5°£ art .S. l ?"k 1 lk!l , * l,,,,to of Teahnology, 

Sahoolhl . ABE RDEEN, AB9 1 FH. 

Tel. (0224) 633611 (Ext 249) 

(72053) 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

Flood Hazard Rnseorch 
Centro 

RESEARCH 
ECONOMIST/ 
SOCIAL SCIENTIST 

£6,400 - £10.250 n.n. Inc. 

,._ A . two-year contract with 

Flood Hazard Roneerch Can- 
L «IUrl b u t Inn to reaaarch 
? n r atanirioanu of 
InTra Htru cturC Investment. 
Tlda project Is sponsored by 
tna napartmanL or the En- 
vironment, and la part or the 
Contra's act I vo research and 

c at ia ul lane y nroBramma. 

Tlia research economist/ 
auclnl scientist will work on a 
numbs? of Interrelated re- 
aanrch projects , tncludlnn 
those concerned with sower 
renovation, flood alleviation 
and pollution control. 

For an Informal discussion 
about the post. Tel: Colin 

foRl BlVl“ r *E h xt? ,l 4 n 6T r ’ 

and quoting rer 
A679S for further details and 
an application form: Person, 
nol orrice.' Middlesex 
Polytechnic, 114 Chase Side, 
London Nt4 HPN. cl oh lug 
date 6 D oca mb or . (91506) H3 

.. .7,/. « :I 
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, The Poly technic 
tsmgir' of Wales 


PRO-RECTOR 

(Staffing) 

I ■■ • H-i.fi*. .JI>- u . ..»■ - 1 If rr | if". .Villi .1 !■!■ ••..-!! fi *f«l 

f.r.'ii id- ffi.f I. 1- i J. (. .<■ ru-ilH-f <-.|i|. .Hi- -ri t- -r .l|-|».iiilin**nl 

r. . tin .'■■t.ii.j |r- *f. wr* l-M April I'Uft* 

Til- -fM-fi m«|.iMf.|,-i| Ail! In- n ,, .p , ‘j! , vitll'' - I'Jf It ii : alto'.linjn 
'.•I .it cill IfwI’j »■ rtf P. tlifnr r,nd will Le •>* I'eOeil 
in ‘Mfi'-ru |Ui«-n jfnj i (•.•..ini i - .(.'iff •if?v;lopn»fci't ami immirnj 

Salary (Group 12) £25,566 p.a. 

Further da tails of this post may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Governing Body, Sunderland Polytechnic, 
Langham Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland SR2 7EE 
to whom completed applications should be returned 
by 6 th Decambor 1986. 


SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
School of Information Systems Design 

SENIOR LECTURER OR 
LECTURER 

required to teach on BSc (Hons) and MSc courses and also on short 
courses. Expense and experience Is required In the following areas: 
Systems Analysis; System Design Methods & Tools 

ba alfadwitegg 199 ° f ,nler0af fn 008 or 1,10,0 of the fol, °wlng areas would 

Data Communication; Management Principles and Practice; Decision 
Support Systems and Operational Research; Operating Systems and 
Architecture Office Automation. 

consuHancy hM ° ^ atronB research recwd and off6ra opportunities for 

Salary range Llf/SL; E8.604-E1 5,441 Including London allowance. 
f ortf,0r . d0,Bl '“ and application form from Peraonnel Office, King- 

KTT2EW.I:Si%«?5^E n .°L’2V ln0 ‘'° n UP ° n 

Closing date 6 Ui December 1986. 



KINGSTON 
POLYTECHNIC 
School of Computing 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Applicants for the post ot Lecturer 
ll/Senlor Lecturer should be well 
qualified In computer science or a 
closely related subject, to al least 
MSc level, and should have 
leaching and/or Industrial 
experience. 

Candidates will also be required to 
provide evidence of research/ 
consultancy acUvftes or the 
potential to develop these. 
Salaryrange£fl.6Q4-£1 5.441 
Including London allowance. 
Application forms and further 
detaKa from Personnel Officer. 
Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn 
Road, Kingston upon Thames KTl 
2EE. 

Tel; 01-549 1308 ext 205. 

Closing date 9th December i BBS 
(74935) 

Trent Polytechnic 

noparlment of Accounting 
and Finance 

LECTURER 
GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

(£7,926- £14,763 par annum! 

To teach In at Inaat two or 
™ < V£ ea “ financial account- 
ing. rinnnclal management and 
management accounting, prl- 
? “rtvaneed level pro, 
rasa ton a l and degree students, 
Prererance would ba given to 


Department of 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
ANO BUILDING 
LECTURER GRADE 
ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BUILDING 
CSndifcbs will need to tie well 
qualllled In ihs field ol Building 
and should have a major Interest 
In Ihs area of Building 
Consinicfion. A Degree in , 
Building and corporate 
membership ot ihs Chartered 
Institute of Building <3 desirable. 
He/she must also have appropriate 


in« 

• Centre for Bxianalon 8tuu.ee AppHcatlo”’ « r 
LECTURER dates who shout: 

grade n/ at HonoiirsDoiiri 

SENIORIJECTURER SU'ffSSSSg.X 

IN INDUSTRIAL 'SiRSfA” DaBro * 

STUDIES ^SSSSRvSn 

<£7,B26 - £14,783 per annum) To Rowing 1 arena™ 

th ■‘■o invited Tor Real Tima Sortw 

pSaaf Dat * JU 

l lftvo P variety, of Indust- canal dared. 


Salary: E7.926-E14.763 pa. Inc. II 

Further particulars and | 

appifcatfcn terms are available 1 

from; || 

Thi Petscnnal Office, fl| 

ZlSKS!‘* m * 

Mid Glamorgan CF37 1DL 11 

Talephane: (D443) 4DB133- || 

ndanilon 2021 II 

CLOSING DATE: /r a 

^The P olytechnic 
of Wales 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of computing. 
Engineering and Science 

DeiiartmBnl or Computing 

SENIOR 
LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
. ORADEn 
IN COMPUTING 

LT'a^oui Science 
S.iHki° llr * P,™™* level. For 
suitable candidates there may 
W P o r tu n ! ty to lecture to 
Degree level. An. 

Invited 
able to ofrar 
roRowino 1 areliR .° r raQPO oT “«• 


f'“'«P« rl -nce and axportTao 

:E^«WWrtsSs- 


5®“ l T| n>® Sortware 
Enolnoflrlna 

,n Computing 
Data CommunlCBttbna 

!S’ rt i.-?!* rf or(lsh[ra 


■U.V. fi IR'n.simu, Burton 


U, 



ExY.aT 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ) 5 „ u 
Bristol Polytechnic Bristol Polyt ec h nifl 

I ti'imrl infill ul Coiihiriii'liiMi & l)i-pnrtm„„i .. 1 .. 

I'.iivlrijllllir 1 Ill-mill Si lid Ik's hiuVmI uVhJJJJUJJ'r 

TEMPORARY LECTURER u! * 

LECTURER IV SENIOR LECTtIRirn 

SENIOR LECTURER IN CO Mp 1I i,HS LR 

INBUILDING SCIENCF ER 

ECONOMICS/ £jINIJE 

COST CONTROL r, "l* Ur *mi i nl ill... 

tltlnn renn>: or m,w .„ nn **• 
(.'iiudlilaii-s ul 11 mid bu cuiirwH. ui n w JT. , '*Pund| n » 

Urudiintl-K anil linvir iiiuiroprl- pliur*- linvluii iicmi^T, 

alii proli-sslonul 1 1 mil f ( l-u t ii*ni ^iilinlunlial nu nit 1 * 0 ** 1» • 

anil eaiinrlniicn in ihi* Con- oppointnirnts in 2 v °t 

strui'i ion linJimirv nr Hi*: rn- the lutoruciloi, wi»K Bra "U 

lnt»>U iirufrsslons. A 11artl1.11- nxlstlnii und new .,,1. major 

lar iniai-csi In the Ecununilrn Interna tloiml IT nr • n<1 

ur ih« run vl rue. I ton process on prnmlsns iminhi;,. 1 ? 

und llie cost liupl kalians of Pal vlnrhiilu. Sir - JUr,n B Ihg 

inciuioKiillinl dnilsloiis would courauninnnt Und halKi Bn - 

bf nilvnntanoouB. Tho suresa- to stuff to pursue ro.i ’* Bl v *n 

Tut condlduto will be oxpectmi lndu&trlalA:ninniar! nfi ""•04 

10 muko u mu (or contribution fancy. 101 E Mi*ul. 

to the Honours Uagroo Course 

In Building und reletod prrjfcH- Centra] und n eD ... 

atonal and Higher Torlmlcial coiupuiliiQ fai-llm o‘.h« rn ® n,ai 

Courses. upgraded, in addition 

labornturlus, the DeX.J^L 1 "^ 

This Is a temporary has Just Installed i Vivff 

appointment iroinmeiicliiu as I VMS) with Occam .nnc, 

soon as possible and term I not- RDBMS. A 48 ul*r 9. r * c l* 

Inn oil 30 September 1986. supermini to provide m ° Uld 

Salary Scats: LI1 £7.926 - she r t! y ' 1 n sVa /le^ 11 'Th'l, 1 ■ 

£11.733 (bar) ■ £12.703 per lilies are fur Iher onhinr^'^' 

annum. SL £1 1,733 - £13,785 the opening In 
ihai-i - £14.763 pur nuunum. ««w £2.4 million Enulna.n * 

Building with special I s?*hi n 2 
The appointment will be tec and software devnin!. n ah 

mode on tho appropriate scale labs. e'opmen: 

according to relevant previous 

aervIra/experioncD. (Progres- Applicants should h„ .. 

slon from the Cl I scale to the qualified -and liava° B »Mi 1 

SL scale la In accordance with resnarch/consultunL-v M v ® 

the provlaions of the Burnham t crests. The succeasrui !!}' 

Further Education Report). cants will have the oppoiRunl 

Fnr further details and an Department fr °postarad? 1 »i2 f 

application form, to bn re- honours degree, HNmr 

turned hy 29 November 1 985, short courses. Wo are Ir^kiS- 

please contuct tho Hornonuel (or skills in real-tlmr «va»i>rni D 

omen, liristal Polytechnic, Unix, operating svsi®!Hi' 

Coldhorbour Luuo. Frenciiay, LANs and Wans, CSA 

Bristol, or ring Bristol und Aiigniblor and Dili rn.,. 

63 AU6 1 . Ext . 2 1 6 or 2 I 7 . munlcs lions. Other eoit.lEi: 

bBon Ortvortlsed In the Don.rN 
Pleusa quote Reference mailt in Iiiformntlon Systom, 

mbor L/l 16 In ull cum- and Computing. * om * 

nica Lions. 

Salary Scale: Lit £7 9311 

\von County Council is an £11.733 I bur) - £12. 763 n« r 

■JUl Opportunities Em- annum. SL £1 J ,733 . £ia 

yar. C91507) H3 (bar* - £14.764 per annum. 

The appointment wilt be 


In ull cum- 


Pleusa quot 
Number L/l 16 
niunicatlons. 


Avon Cuunty Council la an 
Equal Opportunities Em- 
ployer. (9 1507 ) H3 


Thames Polytechnic 
Incorporating 
Avery Hill College 

School uf liiiinaiiltluv 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 
IN ENGLISH 

Temporary full-time Lee- 
Hirer II In English required 
from 1 January to 31 August 
1886. Applicants will be ex- 
pected primarily to teach 20tli 
century fiction (knowledge of 
non-UK fiction will bn an 
ndvailtuge) and post-war liter- 
al 11 ro III rulntlon to suL'lely. 
They will also be axperteri to 
be familiar with rorent de- 
velopments In critical I Includ- 
ing famlnlst) theory. 


Further pnrtli'iilHrs. and im- 
plication from tii u Dm Stnlflnn 
Officer. Tlinmus I'olytnclinlc. 
Welllnricuik strent. LdmiIuu 
SF.IB ol'F, lu bo riiliirnocl hy .3 
Deceiiilinr I9f)5. 

Tliinucs Polylei'huh- Is mi 
equal opportunities nmpluyor. 

1191498) H3 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Training for Quality Unit 

RESEARCHER A 
IN QUALITY 

The person appointed will 
gain knowledge and experi- 
ence In ■ fast expanding nroa 
or work, vital to the success of 
all Industry. 

C ? nd,dBtOB ■•'out*! be qual- 
ified to degree level In En- 
gineering. Business Studies or 
a related discipline. 

-Salary Scale £5.932 - 

£6,726 per annum. 

further details and an 
application form, to be re- 
turned by 2 December 1983, 
Dlasse contact the Peraonnel 
lW Bp| » t ?1 Polytechnic. 
Co Idh arbour Lane, Frenchay, 
6Sft2ai ' 

w.£!!L aBO D %i? ta Reference 
Number R/93 In ell com- 
munications. 

Av°n County Council la an 

sssSr.<aaa7" n,,, “ E iK 


The Housing 
Studies Group 

at the 

South Bank 
Polytechnic 

requires a 

research fellow 

£B. 964, £11. 802 

» ; awssBs*,jssiaf , -K 

aon Is required to under-take 
M-nSlement 

KM KffiSBS-ff 

year'ooStrtct?** ‘ Thl * lB 8 

H«n U r th#r dotRl,B and appiica- 
nv edible by 
0 Dm Person nol Do- 

Slfdorti! "m* AeH 

; quote rer. RA797 l Me 
99th°19i%, dat ° : November, 


«>• LU scale to the 
HL scale is In uccordnnce with 
the provisions or the Burnham 
Further Education Rapori), 

For further details and an 
application farm, to he re. 
turuud hy 29 November 1983, 
please contact the Personnel 
Off lie. Bristol Polytechnic. 
Coldhorbour Lane, Frenchay, 
Bristol, or ring 636261. Ext. 
216 or 217. 

Please quote reference 
number L/l 24 lu all com- 
munications. 

Avon County Council Is an 
Equal Opportunities Em- 
ployer. (9 I 47 B ) H3 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Fnciiliy of Mnnaonmentand 
□ dm I ness 

Drimriniiint of Buslnasa 
Studies 

LECTURERS II/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 
(3 POSTS) IN 
FINANCIAL 
DECISIONMAKING 
OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT/ 
MODERN 
MANUFACTURING 
MANAGEMENT 
QUANTITATIVE 
REASONING/ 
OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH/* 
SYSTEMS 
MODELLING 

Initial appointments Y)]! 
normally be as Lectured II bu« 
all appointments would nor 
mally progress to the top ot 
tha Senior Locturer 
Appointment within 
Senior Lecturer aeala Is po** 
ble for candidates of sppropn 
ate seniority. 

Ideally, candidates ***■£ 
have at least on honour* 

graa. profeaalonal qua'JM. 
tlons or equivalent 8JJ d J IB 2. 
(leant relevant bustnas* “ 
parlance, should ba 
teachers end able to P, --.rf 
pate in tha placement ano 
supervision or aandwlcn an* 
dents. 

The Department has ■Wj£5 
xlmately 600 rull- , to»J» JJJJj 
sandwich and 700 part n 

students end received ne^ sr 

7.000 applications for 

jsiisir,, .is. rffsss 

S35E .SSSff. 

ours degreea. two BTEC mis» 
or National and three pro 
slonal courses, There are * 
tensive business coijudJ L 
eluding nearly 200 J 0 ®!.!*. 
ceivlng students on P> c g 
Riant. Tha Department » of 

aaajSniif 

business education. 

Salary scales 

- £14.763. 

For rurther patlculsn»fl'j ] ^ 
an application f°™ J, josB) 
able by 99 November 
send a aol( addreased envaiw 
marked *Mya36- toUreMgJJ. 
ary, Manchaater PolytffWW 
All 8alnta. Manchester Mi 
6BH. 

• Manchester ‘spS 

an equal opportunlM e “ h3 

>‘--K 


EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 15.11.85 

Polytech nics continued 


Bristol Polytechnic 

„,),«, lulls UI ” Inyllrcl I ..r 
AfJSSnfl ihihL ■iiuli-s ii> 
l*t Juuu'irv 
lW ftette su*'» uns-dbln 
Jsnrtfirf- 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIORLECTURER 
s INBUSINESS 
POLICY 

sy 1 ," Business 

5S0 Join n Mrunn no 

‘rtiied and "Xl' 1 '. 1 1 

S^snSwed t<*u* hlnu. r<*- 

'SLS and ronMUll.nl. V. T lir 

1 raiment ofO-m >' 'vl.lu 
1 of busliteas i -mrsi 1 .-. ill 
fiSJa. Hlflhur Nntl.i.ud and 
j fSo'lonul lev*-!. 

i nndldSIQS must IlUVf II 

• riSStdearc- 

I ?dba oblc «n du i m ii i it rut •• 

axpirinK'o won HI In- nn 
jiUlsae- 

cgiry ScBle LI I 17.906 - 
: .11 133 i burl - £12.703 per 
iuud. SL £1 1.733 - £13. 7 83 
i iwr) - £14.763 per annum. 

, TXe appoint men l will lie 
rjdeon tho Hpproprtnie s- nle 
I i reding io rnlovnni pi evtous 

1 itr«itt/p*porionce. fPi-cjurt's- 

. Son from the LI I arule tu ill.- 
iL scale Is In a-.rurdnnre with 
: ms provisions uf the llnniliiini 
funner Educntlun ltepoi l). 

Far farther d«-tnll>. anil un 
iDollcsUan form, to he rn- 
nrnfd by 29 N».vpin1wr 1983. 
ileus contact tlw I'erHcuinnl 
OKite. Bristol I'ulvli" hnlr, 
. Coldhorbour Lime, l-'i-i-ui buy. 
Iriiial or rllHl Bristol 65626 1 . 
tit. 216 or 317. 

Pleiie quote ltd enw i- 
KiimbDr L/126 In -ill h»iii- 
, Bimlcarloiis. 

f Avon Count) I'Jiinaxll Is nu 
: Equal Opiioi tunnies I'm- 
i lloier. Ol 487 1 113 


i Middlesex Polytechnic 

ASSOCIATE 
LECTURERS 
j IN DANCE 

two thmi-jenr tiniirncis 
'■r* offered. Joint 1 v i-uiuv-tlrnt 
'» one roll- lime imst. I'n.-ti 
>111 be for two or ilirci- clnys u 
ntk tBrui-tintc «nilv C3R 
satka n yrin ». 

Asl|iiiif|i-nut mill lini.i'l ■ mi- 
■ritautlon to th" irn. hlii'l .ul'1 
development ul ilnm «• 

. uidergrndimte nn>t pi)-.liirnilii- 
’ tie level* )h spin lu I - 

! Inn* imuil tin iiltrn d lunii* 

{ Advanced ti-ni IiIipi ul o sp.s I- 


■ Be dance siyli 
1 rrofcavlunul il 


rrofcavluiiiil ilniu ■■ 

Oioraiiiiriiphy 

TivontlPth fi-ntiii v 1 mm e I lls- 
lory 

Libanulqlluii 
Pniinenpliv ut D.huh 
Recent pi-lninrv hi IiuuI 
mdilni) 

Reaearch util Illy uinl/fi «-\- 
HrtDncu of run iM'. '■ unii-i run' 
j Umlnlsii-uiUin un iHltiiiiianr. 

Hilary: pm rutu in »■■ 
■rarourlalii mitnt un tin- inli- 
tlme Lrtlurcr lirSi-nlui I > i - 
■ hirer amir: £u.6n.| - 1.19.44 1 
P.B. I nr. 

Write mu tiinliiq « >i. . lllilil. 
9m. X 4in,) mill f|ii'i!lnu ri'f 
A478C for lurtlii-i iIcIuIIh iiiuI 
M •ppllcatlon fur in: l*i'ison- 
W Offlrn. Muhll<-s'-H 
folyteehnlc. 114 Cliun.' snl.-, 
London N14 5I'N. f li.slun 
1«e 26 November t'.l 13(15*11 3 


Bristol Polytechnic 

I iiipiii'lniiiiii ill C> mu ii n cl- 
Slii,llus& M,il 111.111111 Ii > 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

Ip'l Nu. L/ltiS 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 
Ref No. L/I23 

0|ipil|-llllll1 ll-H exist Wlllllll 

mi ex i mi ul I in i D"|iiirtini<iit for 
lln- iiliuvn puslM. Tin. llepurl- 
l ill'll) Iiuh III lln- Iiihi i wo ynuis 
ii-icivi-d CNAA iippmvnl Kir 
Hoiiuiiih ii. A. SysicniH Annly- 
sls. 1w»> Fiieiilty liusi'd Hun- 

■ ■urn tl.'in,'i*H In the urea uf 
ill 11 mi'li'. trollies. i-iull-tlini: 
■-uiupiiilii'i nnri (iistrniiioiitu- 
tluu, ii ■ ul In bora live (Unir"n In 
Muilxni L.iiiuiiauex wlili In- 
foi'iiidlloii SyslciiiH und u 1)1- 
ploniu for I'ouLhin's ur Cumpn- 
tnr Slinllex . Ill udUltlun n now 
HNIVHNC In Cunipumr Stu- 
dies Ll'iiuii In 1983 mid nmli:r- 
plils the il.'tii on Ul Systems 
Anulysls. I'hn Dr imn mom Is 

unmet) In siiliutiiiil Ini 

xlnir) i uiirs" win b unil pusi- 
iirtiilllnle IT ll'ilillluil lor lurul 

I II ill i si rv. All MhC I ill I - 1 Inn ■ 
iHisliirii'Jiuit" I) I pi i nun In lll- 
fiii'liiul lun Tm'liiK'loilv ul i ncil 
ut ruiivci’Hluii uf iiiii-inpl'iycd 
.mil I'ulpluvr'il in iiiliiutns Into 
11 is in lii'uiii In Jiiiiiiury 1 !ih 6. 
Tim SL lu liiluriiiiilioii Sys- 
ii'ius will lulu n tcuiii wurkinq 
In n'Hi-iirc Ii. > urrli uliuii d><- 
vi-lupineiil unit t i**h-|i I ut*. Iioili 
tlii'.irv mill iii'iirtli c. Iiifunnii- 
tliui svsti'ius Is u mu lor siili- 
Iiu t wlililu the I»<imii tinciit’H 
i esi'.ir. Ii |iisiiir<uiiiiii'. Its piiHl- 

lll'illlllilte, liMiiimrs ill" m 4'. 

in- 1 Hi'Dlii- work. 

I .mi lliin tew wliuiiM have nil 
iiiuli'i si, ■u>IUm uf l**'li.ivluiir In 

UI'lllllllHIlllllllH. Ill llll.llllllll lu 

■ ' 11111111111111. IIS II IliIHlS III! Dll' 

i uiihI nu Hull nt Milltllile iiiiul* 

els ill 1IMT svsmius. 

I'ln- iiusts lire nviiiliililc 
In mi .Iiiiiiiiii'V lsl l!>Hh Willi 
till' tulHPiii'iirv pi -stii,) I in in ii in 
Oil'll. rr 3 1 wl I ilHh ill Mil' first 

illSi'IIK c. 

Siilnrv si uli- ■ Lit £7.926 - 
£11.733 (lain- * - £12.705 per 
annum. 51 £11. 733 - £1 3 . * 83 
iimri • £14.763 per annum. 

I In .lt*| •• ■) 1*1 ■■■•-vit will I"' 
lll.eli • 'll II II' .I|I|II >>|il hill' M 'lie 
■>■ i m illiin in ri'li'V mil iirevlnus 
SI 'I \ Il ■-'■•XIM'l'iClIM'l-. il’milIVN- 
shill |i< un tile 1,11 Hrlllit 111 Ihii 
SI. si nli< Is in iii-LiiriliuiL-n Willi 
ilie pi nvlsiuiis ur III" Dun; limn 
I'urilier i.iliii uliuii linpiiri). 

Ass, Mini" l.mlurms lire 

iiiiixiliiii'H mi a linll -IIiih' 

Ii.isIs. till lure. Siilnry will In- 

ii.ilil .ii r.ii"., • lull-iinii' s« nl". 

I ui luilhi'i ili'inlls anil un 
■iiikIIi nllnii lurm. lu I"' rii- 
i in iii'il til J'l Niivi'iulirr 1985. 
i il ell'." i ■ nil in I III" l , i , rsniiiml 
Dili,,-. Ilrlslul IhilvIl'OlllIl . 
< ’.ill III. 1 1 Lour I mi". I nn ir I MV. 
Ill I'.ml . ui i Inn lu lii '*! 
iiVi-jiil. I si. 216 ur 217. 

PI, -ii unite uppi upi'liil" 

ri-lei , iu *• iiuinliiirs in all i-uiii- 
■■mull nl Ions. 

A lull l.llllllt V lioiiiull Is mi 
■lilii.d t»|i|...i'iiinllii's F.II1- 
pluvi-r- i*l 13 13) M3 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 




Tl If: MANAGF.MI-NT ChNlKE 

Research Assistants 

CliKiil iniunicwing jml rc|»iri « riling skills arc 
required for iIk (ulhraiiigpriijicts: 

Klhnic Ml i in rill ts In Clrnwlh Industries 
Appliiaiiis sin. uld imic thi- umk-rsi a tilling and 
skills tii iiDvsligalc ami help dcvclup equality 
ofoppHitunilv in ihc w«nk place {Thames 
Vhllt-y areaj. 

Prujeti Management 

Know ledge uf Pimj-aI Mrtn:igeincnl and ahility 
lo use tiiicm-cimipnlcf paskages required. 
Full-time iiiiii |mi t-tuiu' |iii)i4 avjilablc nn shnri- 
tointcuriiras.is. •.|;uiing a* “M'n ia possible. 

Salarj £7,)K2- IM,V79pji. 
pro-rata for part-time. 

*0r details arid fur in % plca'c inniiifl: 

Ihc Chief Adrnmistratiic Officer. 

Sluugh CnJltee uf Highvi tducJtiun. 
Wellingiun Sued. Slough 5L1 1 YCi. 

Tel: Slougli J4W. fining dale 14 days. 

Slough College 

i 1 ■ • . J - - . An [njV1Jk , 0R11I , , iVn -, eapli.jci: 


Vim m the College 

ofRipon&York 
\# St John 

Applicalions are invited for the following posts in this Church of 
England Voluntary College of Higher Education. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 

(Principal Lecturer Scale £1 3,749-El 7,289) 

The Assistant Director should have a wide experience ol 
Primary Schools and have proved a competent manager In a 
range of school-related activities including curriculum 
innovations. Current Involvement In both Initial and In-Service 
Training Is a priority as the College has an extensive and 
expanding responsibility for both B.Ed. and P G.C.E. Primary 
and Secondary Initial Teacher Training. II also has signiilcant 
In-Service commitments particularly In North Yorkshire and 
Humbeiside, recruiting on a regional and national basis. The 
College accommodates a range ol Teachers' Centres. The 
appointment at Principal Lecturer level will date from 1st April 
1986. 

Department of Professional Studies 
PRIMARY EDUCATION (7-12 years) 

(Lecturer Grade 11/Senior Lecturer scale £7,926- 
£14,763) 

The successful candidate wilt be well qualified, have recent 
primary teaching experience and knowledge of classroom 
language. An active Interest in research would bB an 
advantage. Tha appointment at Lecturer Grade ll/Senlor 
Lecturer level will date Irom 1st April 1986 or earlier If 
possible. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION (Early Years) 

(Lecturer Grade ll/Semor Lecturer scale £7, 926- 
El 4,763) 

A well quaiilied person with experience In the education of 
young children Is required. Knowledge of recent research in 
children's learning within the classroom would be an 
advantage. The appointment al Lecturer Grade ll/Senior 
Lecturer level will date from 1st September 1986. 

Further details and application forms may ba obtained from 
The Principal, College of Ripon and York St. John, Lord 
Mayor's Walk, York Y03 7EX to whom completed forms 
should be returned to arrive not later than Monday 9th 
December 1985. 



NEWMAN and WESTHILL 
2 Posts of 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 

Tho posts are In thB joint Maihomatics Department of Newman and 
Wbethill Colleges. The Department is reaponalble (or a variety of 
Pre-Sorvlce end In-ServicB Teacher Education courses. These 
include Primary Honours B.Ed. Main Subject Mathematics and 
Teaching Methods Primary. PACE (Primary Mathematics Method) 
and a range of In-Service Diplomas and Certificates (at present 
mainly Secondary). 

Post 1. Applicants must have recant aucceaelul sohool-laaching 
experience at Primary bcIiooI level, it ta expected that the successful 
candidate will possess a degree, or equivalent, in Mathematics and/ 
or Education. The person appointed will bo expected to contribute 
mainly to Primary Method coureas, but thB ability to contribute to 
the B.Ed. Main Mathematics course would be an advantage. 

Post 2. Applicants must possess a higher degree in the Mathemati- 
cal Sciences or have published research work of a comparable stan- 
dard. Candidates should have some teaching experience. The 
peiBon appointed will be expBcted to contribute substantially to tha 
B Ed. Mein Subject Mathematics courae as wall aa other aspects of 
tha Department's work. An ability to contribute to the teaching of 
the Physical Sciences would be an advantage. 

Newman and Wbsthlll Colleges are in Academic ABBOolBtion and 
work to a joint academic programme and timetable. Staff may be 
required to teach at both Colleges. One of the successful applicants 
wilt be appointed to Newman, a Roman Catholic Voluntary College 
and tha other to Waethill, a Free Church Voluntary College. Appli- 
cants should be sympathetic to the Christian foundation of the 
Colleges, 

Further information la available from tha Principal of either College. 
Closing date for applications: fith Decembsr, 1985. 


Newman College 
Gannsrs Lane 
Bartley Green 
Birmingham B32 3NT 


We Bihill College 
Vtfaoloy Perk Road 
Sally Oak 

Birmingham B29BLL 


PO R $ET UBRARY services 

PER ANNUM 

This is a chaTlenamg post. «[ ' individual Initiative. 

re,evant flxpBrlBnCBi par_ 

rtculBrhMn thedewelopment of teaching programmer 

Closing date for the Staffing 

jbSSSS^ ■ 

!PqoJ?. Eforset ®H12 S8B.;i;i r ■ ■ > ■ 


School of 

Managements Studies 
and Languages 

’I hf School of M.in;tgcmciit Studies ;iikI I.imytiiifcs 
invites implications from suitably t|iialilifd candidate:* 
lu join a larcc team of lecture is o nice rued with 
teaching and developing programmer in the* field of 
international business and management education. 

Senior Lecturer 
in Accounting 
and Financing 

Candidates should possess a professional accounting 
qualification and/or a first degree with accounting ns a 
major element. The appointee will be expected to 
contribute to a range ot under graduate and post 
graduate programmes in business. Competence in 
another European language will be an advantage. 

Salary Scale: Senior Lecturer: £11,733 - £14,763 j 

Application forms and further details can he 
obtained, on receipt of large S.A.E., from the 
Deputy Director, Buckinghamshire College of 
Higher Education. Queen Alexandra Road, 

High Wycombe, Bucks HP11 2JZ. '-mi 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
COLLEGE otwmmm 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


■ 



DERBYSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer in 
Organic Chemistry 

Tl ic successful candidate will be responsible for the teaching of 
Organic Chemistry up ro Grad. RSC Part II level and to ule a 
major role in ibis (Wiling. An active interest in research is 
essential. 

Salary Seale: 

Lecturer Grade II £7,926 - EL2.705 
Senior Lecturer £11,733 - £13,785 -£14,7633. 

Application forma and fuithcr particulars from Staffing 
Officer, Derbyshire College of Higher Education, Kedleston 
Road, Derby DES 1GB, telephone Derby 47181, extension 8. 

# lrcW3l 


Hereford and 
Worcester 
County Council 

Worcester College of 
Higher Education 

APPOINTMENT OF 
LECTURER IN - 
SOCIOLOGY 

Applications am Invitad lor e 
full- time pnrmnnnnl appoint- 
ment. Candldntaa should bo 
well qualified ■oelolOBlStB 
with dnvalopad Miirdi in- 
toreata abla to contribute to 
both tench ar education and 
BAl Horn) proornnunaa. An in- 
terest In tho aoctoloBir of 
Bandar will bo nn nOvnntaaB, 
Tha appointment will bo made 
a a Hon ah poaalblo on tha 
Lecturer Qrada 1 1 Seal a leur- 
renily £7996 to £12703) or on 
tha Son! or LKturar 9c#l* 
(currently £1 1733 to C137B5) 
whore qualifications and ax- 
parlenco are exceptional. 

Application forma and 
further particulars from Tho 
Principal. Worcester Col I a D® 



Principal. Worcester Collage 
of Higher Education, Hen wlcl k 
Grove, Worcester WHS 6AJ 
(0903 428090). 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education . 
Canterbury 

Deportment of Science 

Required rar the beginning 
of the Lent term 1996. Or as 
soon as posalbLe tliereefter, a 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BIOLOGY 

to assist with tonclilne nt all 
stages to honours dagrae 
level. Experience of modern 
laborstory instrumentation la 
essential. 

The collnuo has approx- 
imately lOQO ntudonts end 
offers B.A.. B.Ed. end B.Bc. 
degrees- P.Q.C.E., advanced 
diplomas unci higher degreea 
In Educutlon . 

Salary scale: Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer E7.B26 
£14,763. 

For further date l)a write to 
Mrs. Jean Long. Personal 
Assistant to Principe I, Christ 
Church College.' Canterbury 
enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent nbt later 
thanSS Noyernber. • 

(50500) HS 


DERBYSHIRE COLLEGE 
Of HIGHER EDUCATION 

ine-adicniiuneml 


Acquisitions and 

Cataloguing 

Librarian 

Required to meiiiigc a miujlised 
deparimrui using DLCMP » stems. 
Cnndidairs simuLil liave relevant 
expert cure or s ta IT n i an a gci ileii i.i lid 
eonipiiTcrisaiiuii. 

Previous applii-nnts nerd not 

ic-appb 

Sakirv Scalr G £8.979-£9.591 _ 

Application forms and further 
particulars from Stalling 
Officer, Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education, Kedleston 
Road, Derby DE3 1GB, tele- 
phone Derby 47 LSI, extensions. 




Humberside College of 
Higher Ed uca tion 

ACADEMIC 

SECERETARY 

I’O l*ta.' 43-46 : £14. 7*8- 
£15.851 

For thin key ni'iilor pusi thu 
College la senklnu u dinumir 
and rraatlvr person ta lead ns 
academic administration and 
to make a aubntMitlul con- 
tribution to m a ovt-r ull dn- 

\ alop main. Applicant* should 
have uppruprlnte quiillflia- 
tlono mid ronrflderubln e,unrl- 
rncr In ucadamlr adm ml* ■ ra- 
tion. 

Apnlirtlnn farms and furth- 
er dctalln from: Tho Personiml 
orilre. Hum born Id n Col Ir near 
Hlghnr Education. Cot tin o- 
linm Elaed. Hull IIU6 7 RT . 
.Tell. 04pf -44^606. . - . 


\ • : 5 
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Colleges and Institutes of Technology 






HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
PERFORMING ARTS AND 
MEDIA STUDIES (GRADE V) 

to bo offered from 1 January 1986 or os soon as 
possible thernnftor. 

Thu re rupturing of this now Department ul< Jbicmed by the 
ron rum or it of Hie previous Hoad of Department of Humarntio9. is 
centered on the davelopmonis in mutic associated with 
vouiitionsl courges in media, thearro and communication 
srudios. 

Candidates should he graduates and hovo a relevant pro- 
fessional background Together with appropriate teaching and 
management experience In Furlher/Highor Education. 

Salary in accordance wlih Burnham FE scales for HOD Grade V, 
viz: 

£16,902 to £18,771 per annum 

Further details and application forms available from the 
Principal. 

Salford College of Technology 

Frederick Road, Salford M6 6PU- tal: 061-736 6641, 
to whom completed forms should be returned without 
delay, pouji 


Colleges of Further Education 


Suffolk College of Higher & Further Education 

PRINCIPAL 

Group 8: Salary Range £25,275 - £26,373 
Applications are invited for the above post which becomes 
vacant following the retirement of the current Principal. It is 
intended to make an appointment for the Summer Term 
1986. Applicants should be well qualified academically and 
possess a sound knowledge of fur the re nd higher education, 
together with admin iatrative/management experience at a 
senior level. 

The Col lags is the largest in Suffolk with over 14,000 
students and has a wide range of full-time and part-time 
courses at both advanced and non-advanced levels and well 
developed provision for adult and continuing education. This 
post offers considerable scope for a person with enterprise 
and commitment capable of providing the essential 
academic and management leadership. 

Further Information and application forma, to be returned 
by the 6th December, may be obtained from the County 
Education Officer, Education Department, Grimwade 
Street, Ipswich, Suffolk. ito7zi» 


Suffolk Council 



Research and Studentships 


Research into 
Sedimentation 

Institute of Oceanographic Sciences 

BIDSTON, MERSEYSIDE Up to £16,462 


The Sedimentation Group of the Institute of Oceanographic 
Sciences requires four scientists lo cany out research Into 
the processes of sediment movement In estuaries, on 
beaches and in the aea. 


Two posts, one at team leader level, involve research Into 
cohesive sediment dynamics. The olher posts, one also at 
team leader level, are (or raaearch into non-cohestve sedi- 
ment dynamics. 

For all positions, you must be a physical oceanographer, a 
phy Blast, a mathematician, an engineer or a marine geolo- 
gist. For the more senior posts you should normally be aged 
under 32, with a good Honours degree and several years 
post graduate experience. For the other posts, you should 
normally be aged under 30. with a degree, HNC, HND or 
equivalent, and several years post graduate experience. 
These two posts will be five year appointments. 

Starting salary; within the range £9,772-£ 12.653 for the 
more senior posts. If exceptionally well qualified, starting 
salary could be wtthintherflnga£12,367-£i6, 462, 

Starting salary for the other two posts: between £7,708- 
£10,541 . Conditions of service are similar to those of scien- 
tists in the Civil Service. 

For full Information and an application form, to be returned by 
28 November 1065, please write lo: Mrs M. Forrester, Natural 
Environment Research Council, Institute of Oceanographic 
Sciences, Bidston Observatory, Birkenhead, MBrseysldo 
L42 7RA. 

NATURAL ENVIRONMENT RESEARCH COUNCIL 


A 


I Natural 
| Environment 
I Research 
1 CoifhfefrBMI 



RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
ENGINEERING 
MATERIALS 

Hei*d«nAK<iijni do; i r. Aril ill? in ih-> 

• r .ut» OtpMliutni Ol Efiijiiicciir.g Mjfti-it 
on vail (oncemed v.irn llx' yru.'.in jr.j 
projsrtir: ol Ciayiiato ol me 1 el D3:a 
rLjMidlfOyS rne cryirjl-. vwl bo 
manor Jilmed ai fWE Fyesiiitl but jii 
orncf aspects oi [he wor* mil &? tamed uut 
m Sauflianiptcui Apple jnls, should luue a 
flood first degree rn Materials Fnflmaenng 
or an as^ciaied subject or have teie/am 
practical experience in ten teW 
Sorting ?aiai> will bo C7.821 per annum 
and registration (or a Higher degree is 
erpecrad. 

Applications (In duplicate) giving a brief 
curriculum vitae and ihe name of two 
referees should be sent la DAS. Cop- 
land. The University, Southampton, SOS 
5NH, quoting reference number 2228. 

(72064) 


The Employment I 
Research Centre I 


RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

(half-time) 
Re-advert Ise merit 
Applications arc invited faun 
co montics graduates with 
several years of experience 
in research and/or economic 
journalism to assist Professor 
Mark BLiug in a 3- year 
programme of synthesizing 
current res cm chon the causes 
of unemployment in Britain. 
Candidates must be 
interested in the art of 
popularising economics, 
flours to be flexibly arranged. 
Rost tenable from 1st January 
1986 or as soon as possible 
thereafter. Starting salary 
£4,460, with annual 
increments. USS. 

Closing date 4 th December 
1985. 

Further particulars and 
application forms from The 
Registrar, The University of 
Buckingham, Buckingham 
MK181EG. 


Southern 
Examining Group 

Nova I Examinations at 16 + 
ResDBrch Project 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Ilnaod at tho Of n cob or Tha 
Associated Examining Board 

Applications are invited for 
a (wo year rixed term post In 
Tha Associated Examining 
Board’s reaeorcli Unit. A Ho- 
■earth Aasiatant la required to 
w®** on £* ,ta major Project 
studying the operation of ex. 
aminatlonn which make use of 
different papers Tor candi- 
dates or differing abilities, 
fiome QCSE exam! nations will 
no of this type and the main 
aim or tlio research la to 
Identify Hucceaaful procedures 
for awarding grades in aucti 
examinations. 

Applicants should bo gradu- 
a sound knowladgo 
of statistical methods, parti- 
cularly those mad In educa- 
tional measurement, and nre- 
rernbly some experience or 
JESS?” 5. In education or a 
similar field. Fnmlliarlty with 
computing techniques la re- 
quired as Is the ability to 
Tr?M? n, fe preferably in For. 

Experience of public 
examination procedures or 
taan lna wou,d ba °n ad van- 

i.. TH°2’ r ? 1 2 cl - wl, lch b Joint- 
The Secondary 
Examinations Council and The 
Southern Examining Group, 
work In August 1084 
and will run until the end or 
>887. The appolnt- 
mant la far tho remaining 
2»«tlon of tha Project, hogin- 
in January lead 0 " as 
soon am possible thsreaftsr. 
ESLW* ,B allaned with 

itarr* Th^ Cadon,tc u »i varsity 
staff. Tho eui-rnnt Research 
Assistant scale la £6,508 rial 
inn l»y seven annual Incra- 
monts to CB.7Q0 (bar). rising 
cTnTSn 0nnual Increments to 
™.i H P Jl? r annu m (under 
review),' The storting point on 
W, J* depend an qiial- 
r™?i l,Qn .. 1,11 8 *nnr In, ice; ox- 
janeidatas may bo 

■ 53tFr , ,r^aaar -as 

Ouufro?d 0 . flCBS Hl 8, "° H,u ‘« 
'□BMlta^wlth a it "appVi caS?oii 


Sinn Hill Housb. aSildrSrt' 
plated (orniH nr application 

Vf«P^P w ‘* h,n SK! 


SERC SPINKS 
STUDENTSHIP 

IK BlOItCHHOtOGY 

•'•if' >i; jim ■i.iivl Itvin gt-t-la- 

<)K: *j». ,i it..jd Mor—ji; tKijifc -n 
fj h c i »>.■ jr i) 1 .oi i • i ; ji r n-J >n ?• 1 1 ■ - vj 
i..r Appi-n VkicIv^o-Jv f-'.r « ola 

.L.j'i'iCIO narked Jlely k'j-l 

■■■-j a rr. [i TiiC losi ucti mio tho 
< B«f. cl if. car VkJ ii.rL-oi-.-n ;o on 

m :rc r.rjjr,i',rn l.af.j.-.jijt /.ill |,o 

umeo 0 j> .r, CO«jlM)rjhort w.lh 

JjSr, O'O.-.n Enfl.r.co'o and Con- 
■Hik^iois LiJ and *. ii piov.de miiQM 
<mo ihe- econom-c and ir>, it, nival pal 
\'l making OL-csions ui mocvrripany 
Tho jERC sluileniahip is suppio- 
■nenlod by an add iionsi £ 1 ,50C‘ p a 
AppbuAm and cnquiitot to - 
Pfols&sdr M F Edwards. 

Ctiomlcal Engineeung. 

Unveisllv Ol Qr»llQid. 

Vfest Yoikslwe. B07 I DP. 

Tcl.“ 0274 733-166 
E»l jOfl/377 


tlons c 2 coplea i giving the 
names and addresses of three 
referees should ba sunt as 
soon bb possible. 191510] HI 2 


Cambridge 
St John’s College 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

The collage Invites applica- 
tions for a number of lle- 
soarch Studentships from men 
and women who ara not 
already members of thn Col- 
leao but who propose to regis- 
ter as Pll.D. students at ilia 
University. The Btudontshlp 
will normnlly be tenablo for 
three years and of such value 
as will. Ip addition to the 
payment or reea. bring ihe 
student's total emoluments to 
£2,815 a year. Candidates 
must have graduated, or have 
a strong prospect or doing so, 
with rirst-clnss honours under 
the Brltlah system lor the 
equivalent grades or assess- 
ment overseas). 

Further details and appllra- 
tlon forma can be obtained 
jrom ,h " Tutor, St John's 
Collego, Cambridge CB2 1TP. 
completed applications must 
*» received by 1 March 1986. 
.(81496) H12 


Administration 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 


Careers Advisory Service 
Appiicadom^ra tavited for 

CAREERS OFFICER 

18.0.1 £0,875— £10,638 

in the ■ newly re-orgasized 
careers service at Sts Smsm 

M« OI ‘!?ll rthBp . dBt * 11 * write to 

5 December. 


TIIF.TIMKS HIGHER EDUCATION .SUPPLEMENT 15 M ^ 


Administration continued 




Department of EdiiL-.it ion and Science 

HM Inspectors 
of Schools 

A|ip]iij(i.ms .ire- invilej (min nun and tvonien, iirc-tcrably aattl 
hclwrcn .15 und 4^, (nr .i|>|H>iniji)L-ni m Enjthinri as HM 
lii.sjx-aor. 1 . I IMI insju-ci uduc^liun^l insiiltuiuns ns pari of both 
{•i-ncml und •ipi.-cijli.st nssigimienis and pros' idu advice to ihr 
Dcjiiiriiiu-ni .md rh mux hoi 11 ilu- education sysicni. 

(Jurrc-m vauncicsiirc for spL-ci .1 lisi.s in: 

(A) Secondary Education 

An and Design: Ret. 1 0/8 A 

Applicants should have nppropriaic ipialificaiions and experience 
of ihe lull range of the arl. crafi und design urea ol the 
curriculum, including critical studio*. Experience of design 
aciiviiies would he an advantage. Extensive leaching experience 
of studio/ workshop luiscd courses is essential. 

Computer Scicnces/Stuilies: Ref. 1 1/86 
Applicants should have- appropriate qualifications and/or indus- 
trial c'XjM.Tiencc in cumpiuinR and have taught computer siudiei 
recently at nil levels, includinx A level. Ex|?crieiice in organising 
and nuiuxinx ihe use of micro-computers as a resource in 
secondary schools would he welcomed. 

English: Ref. 12/86 

Applicants should haw good academic i|ualiiicuiions and sub- 
stunt ixl experience' of lenchinx English in the secondary jihase. 
Applications will he p-rriicularly welcomed from those whose 
experience also includes education in primary schools, in-service 
edtiLaticm xnd training and assessment. 

Home Economics: Ref. 1 V86 

Applicants should have considerable experience and responsibility 
in ihcir specialist nren and have an active interest in its 
applications. Appropriate academic qualifications, teaching md 
industrial/ professional experience are essential. 

General Secondary: Ref. M/86 

Applicants should haw substantial leaching experience and have 
occupied u senior post of responsibility in secondary schools, 
including sixth form colleges. It will be an advantage to have had 
some experience in teaching and organising work in one of ihe 
following subjects and aspects of the curriculum: careers 
education and guidance, personal and social development, 
classics and information technology. 

Mathematics: Ref. 1 5/86 

Applicants should haw good academic qualifications in mathe- 
matics, substantial experience of leaching the subject in schools, 
colleges or universities and a wide interest in education. 
Applications will be particularly welcomed from those whose 
experience includes the teaching of primary mathematics. 
Modern Languages: Ref. 1 6/86 

Applicants should have good academic qualifications and a high 
level of fluency in Spanish und in French together with 
substantial experience of teaching these languages in secondary, 
schools, furl Iter nr higher education or in feuelier training. 

(B) Special Educational Needs: 

Ref. 17/86 

Applicants should haw relevant and extensive experience in the 
field of special educational needs in special schools and/or in 
ordinary schools. 

Expertise in one of the following arcus would be particularly 
welcomed: visual or hearing impairment : cmotinnal und behavioural 
disorders; or learning difficulties within the age range 14-19. 
Starting salary for all posts is within the range £17.000- 
£22,900. Relocation expenses of up to '£5,000 may be 
payable. 

Application forms (to be returned as soon as possible and 

notlaterthan29thNovemberl9S5)andfurtherinformation 

may be obtained from Mrs S Willis, Department of 
Education and Science, 39 York Road, London, SEi 7PH. 
Telephone: 01-934 0800, 0799, 0798. 

The Civil Service is an equal opportunity employer. 



COMMITTEE OF VICE-CHANCELLORS AND PRINCIPALS 
OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITEO KINGDOM 

Assistant Secretary 

(Salaries and Industrial Relatione) 

T he Co mmittee ol Vlcs-Chancallora and Principals of the Universities ol the 
unitea Kingdom Invites applications for tho above appointment. 

15 ^ ? r7 !®, 8 rfl8 P° n s!b0fty for servicing salaries negotiating committees 
r8la,lona advisory service to universities. Some 100,0® 
people within the universities ere covered by thB various agreements. Trie 
Perawtaj^nted will be Secretary ol the Universities Committee for Non- 
. 8| ,hB Univaf alty Authorities Panel (the body concerned wtth 
HESS! “ ca ‘J Bmic “*1 rented staff) and the management tide ol the 
Salaries Committee, and also undertake relevant 
work as an ASSISTANT Secretary of the Vice-Chancellors' Committee. 
Applicants should have a wide knowledge of salaries negotiation and Indus- 
Kto Iff" 8 W ° rk> and ex P erisncaof ihe formulation of Ion-term policies In 

8u Psrannuabte under the Universities Superannuation Scheme 

Undo! A1towant» te,y ° f tess lhBn e25 - 000 P® r annum lndudlnfl * 

(Wai 5W5" 1 Df lhB P 081 mr * be obtained from the Secretary 
Committee ol Vlce-Chencellort end Prfnolpale at » 
'"*■ Lohdop WC1H 0EZ, to whom applloatfone should 

■ — " * , Ln <***-•" -- 'r-ivi- ■■ iiit i f ! ■; w 



..rcfltfiHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT .i.11.85 


oral Vacancies 


Vice-Principal 



ainONAL ASSOCIATION OF YOUTH CLUBS 

CHIEF 

executive 

■ a! Association of Youth Chilis is writing a suc- 
^ Michael Butter lieirl who will Ik* ralMtitf from the 

Executive In Jl| no IfWU*. 

.Lpinraesi non-uni formed youth orgnnuwlKHt m the 

S23S35, stmie nun men, hen. in over 6.m 

^Jr^uth Clubs. II provides support und services for 
^wnHdnfl with young people in 45 local Associations {at 
%t5b iSS three Divisions (Scotland, 

and N. Ireland). 

\tYC under Us lonR-lerm Plan lor 1986-1991 will ctHjperale 
I 5l] Associations and Divisions to raise the standard of 
ihdub^ork in the United Kingdom. The role of the 
Sjcneculive will be crucial, in partnership with fulMime 
volunteers, in ensuring the effective implementa- 

■..flofihe Plan. 

Executive must have an understanding of and 
Sy with the needs and aspirations of young people, 
S5en management skills and the ability to lead a 
[ ApUnary team. Experience of work in the voluntary 

Ktof is desirable. 

Salary &19204 - S24296 
Further information and application form from: 
Michael Butterfield, National Association of 
Youth Clubs, Keswick House, 30 Peacock Lane, 
Leicester LEI 5NY 

Applications must be received by 13 December 1985 

NA)V is an eqtml opportunities employer 


T1IE MONUMENT TRUST 


SOCIAL AND COMMUNITY PLANNING RESEARCH (SCPR) 

GRANTS FOR SECONDARY ANALYSIS 

AfsOaikwar* Invited tn.m hi' Lii'niicci" n'wlih 
icnboof buiuilct 1.1 be awaided lt» die raknln >cut ' W1 ,n L 
SMYBrtllA Social Altitude* Sunrcy Scrkv 

fenetMhrec and *U nwaiib. f uch nl tiY ^'lVsrl n" AtcVl ve st 

oil)* ol these daiaKU, which me hifjed ta Ihe 1 ■ SRL 1 ,n, , ,I?arul the awiiids are 
wmllf.'nit St lie s UicKIs cnie -funded by IhcMunuu.cmlTU.! aiultnc 
■hmidclaconwiliHilonwUhSt I'R. . „ 

Ib nuKhundei taken may be tocu^l-x, c-i.hn “S 

ilwM ktd 10 public. iilnn 'the bu.%*rlc% me minM to \ »«* 

ra«ptt.b)( rundlngpjn lose ic«jh)i awWotvc). ml u iuip* ,„.ii(k-a- 

AfptMikMH (cm nn cnme than four title* of AO ^ '«Mhefilrihc r prapnu^annlyib 
nmes of two refciecv nutllne awl puejm^t l" e P™g^,,| n , (: or 

wihito putlcalu neld ul imereti, pibHcawm p aMjInKtanje « i( All ^ udcs; 
itaewliUM 10 familial lie ihcm»clv« nth lh* serle*. h.e Unt» 

Tie ISM Rcpon/The 1 W Repnrt lOuwer) 
fe'RU'tW Later Ihuead December IW.M 

Swlsg Bmetrch, 33 Northaraplon Square, lxmoon tLiv ua*. (HKH) 


® SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOOL OF PHYSIOTHERAPY 

*P|Aallon9 are Invited for the position ol: 

LECTURER IN 

PHYSIOTHERAPY 

PWs appointment la available on a contract baste ol up to three years 


Hong Kong 


£24,128- £27,385* p.a. + 25% gratuity 



• LOW tax area - maximum m^Genorous leave s Modlul and [denlri 
benefits • Subsidised accommodation • Free pasaogos anu holiday viana 
for children • Children’s education allowance. 

Applications ore invited f>.-r ,ipr*«il f neiil ois Vn:o T'an -iji il.C- r 'i Mur-ii'-jn. 
inthp Institute: ut UttuJ'iA'j't ir, CiJii'.atKin. EfJ'n.jli''.n D-.-| i.ntn.-.-r.l Honvi rnn u 

Thu iui cessful raraiviutr* vnll I lh«.‘ Duo'.lor ol tti^j invlilul* ul L.irvju-Kju 
Education in the (rtnnnmy .tthJ iinplcintnl ibon -J bn- irrJitute'v fif" ]i. iti'ii "V- 
head Hit- English Skill 1 , ImiirovcnviA 5‘v Imn. do^igr, i*-li"'li‘:t fAi f/r- 
teachers, lonilnrl ic^L-aich. and duvekfi piolot/i-ft m-jiri i-M i^rul muf-tiar', t"r 
language teaching. 

Applicants should have (a, j degree m English or m e closely relalc-ri hold ..r 
equivalent, (hi an acttKnal quaUnMW in English ?’ ;• 

and fc) a Ceriiiicale in Education or eqixvaicni plus irt yenr. [.ow-Jc-gre • 
e<penenco in leaching and research and teachu H -lining. 

The appointmeni will be lor anmilinl panod ol lhreeye«ars Thewlary sr alelortho 
po-,1 is HK122.560 - HKS25.605 per imnUHappKX. *.24.t2B - U J 

For luriiier .nloimahon and an apphcation tarn wide to Ihe Hong Kong 
Government OHice. 6 Gration Street. London WtX 3LB. quoting the referen.e 
APPT/ED-2/05IVPICE-ED.ILE). Closing date for Acceptance* cnrniileled 
application forms is 6lh December 1585 
•Based on exchange rate HKS 11.22 - £1 (Subject to Huciuatron) 


university of 

TORONTO 
assistant i'unn:ss»R 

IN RUSSIAN I.INCUIS1KS 
nii. is a lumfc-sirisim .ip| , "iiit- 
111011 1 . colli mciicuig 1 July 
Applied nis niii**i ho s put iij lists m 
Russian linguistics ami Iw'c 
si i< ma i mere st m Russcm luiiunaijy 
lc,i«.-hui}i nl Mil ic-vcls. [li.U. 
icuuircJ. tcndiiu^ expel mtiil*: pre- 
form:- 1 Native- or near native 
knvwlcdgc of Kiism .111 Ability t«> 
cniiuihitle t-i sutoml Slavic atea dll 
imtXHlant .issest. Ihe candidate 
shmiM have research andur tmb- 
licalnili record siitfieielil to indicate 
ijnid progression toward gtaduac 
teaching. Salary commensurate 
with experience and quitiilicaiions 
(niininiuin S27.iHHJi. 

Apnliculions, Including curriculum 
vliae. the nutnes r.r three referees, 
should be sent to Prof. L.ll. tied- 
ford. Chairman. Depart lit enl nl 
Slavle LanguugcS and Literatures, 
University of Tnrnnin, Toronto. 
Out., MSS 1 AI i Canndu, 
by 31 January 1986. |JBS1| 


Hong Kong Government 


INSTITUT TEKNOLOGI 
BRUNEI 

(The Brunei Institute 
of Technology) 

The newly established InstllutTeknologi Brunei will admit 
JtiSSSsTnJanuary 198 flto 3 HNp Level Courses, In 
cooperation with Leeds Polytechnic. 

Aonllcations are invited for academic staff vacancies. In 
Business Studies. Electrical and Electronic Engineering and 
Mathematics. Statistics and Computing. 

Lecturer 

B$2,450 - B$3,760 (per month) 

Senior Lecturer 

B$3,880 - B$4,240 (per month) 

Principal Lecturer 

B$4,600 - 8$5,200 (per month) 

(Currently £1 = B$3.1) 

and teaching experience. 

Specialist Posts 

8, “". D Y„?PTu.^Kr.„,«in Q t n nnri n networked micro- 


manaaino similar systems. 

SSSSSSS»?«on. 


^7^. (SeK-or^or currency export 
restriction). . „ 


AtraU, Leeds Polytechnic, swp LS6 3Q S (Tel: 

whom completed applications Interviews 

December 1986.^ 


^Autlraltan Institute of 
whom appUDatjor 


Scholarships 


Oxford University 

Lincoln College 

to «™ duB '?* fd ? °T),« nuSd 

v orally th . European 

Kia8gg“?. .. Bn ^H t .y»cholar»hlP 

Cominiiniuf iQ graduate 

S ena o b L-I IS wl th the po*8 1 bI 1 - 

payable. 

pprth.' wrHcutaj^and 
plication forma for 

ob, “J n r?«» Uncoln CoIIbbo. 

Oradustas. uincoi whom 


Princeton University 

Department or History 

SENIOR POSITION 
IN MODERN 
CHINESE HISTORY 

Applicants .sKould Mind a 


PLEASE NOTE 
TWO FURTHER 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
FOR OVERSEAS 
APPOINTMENTS 
APPEAR ON 
PAGE 8 


HEWLETT PACKARD CHAIR 
MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS 

The Chair, although in the Department of 
Inq is regarded as being interdisciplinary and the incumbent 
Ji'he Expected to establsh a dose working relation ship with 
deoartmente In appropriate areas of the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing! especially the Division ol Industrial Engineering located 
In the School ot Mechanical Engineering, and also establish 
dose links with Industry. 

In terms of tha scope of Ihe Chair, the Income* vlll bs 
expected to have expertised one or more of the feM 
areas- Robotics; Industrial Computer Systems. CAD/CAM. 

Flexible Manufacturing Systems; Software Engineering, 
Computer Integrated Menulactunng. 

The Mechanics Research Facility. Seated at the Unnjer- 

orS£na7Seafo? course he offers under the aus- 
Jims of the Division of Continuing Engineering Education. 

- Good salary and aupplementellon. 

- Generous benefits, Including tenure track. 

For further Information contact Mr aogh 

African Universities. Office, Chichester House, 27B Hign 
Holtom. London WC1 V 7KE. Submit your opplloallon by 
10th January 1386. 

It is the policy of the Unlver- cj 

slty not to discriminate on y 
the grounds of sex, race, 

colour or national origin. UNIVERSITY OF 

(72941) - THE WITWATERSRAND 


General 

Vacancies 

continued 


Personal 


Massey University 
Palmerston North 
New Zealand 

NEW POSITION 
IN PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT FOR 
THE 

manufacturing 

INDUSTRY 


A ncW'dooreo l ,, 1 _* >r S d i l 5* ' ' 
Dovolopmeot- O- inHarv 

?e 8 eV«”d m T' *LS?r«perT. U r«' 
qS Prod to davetop J 1 ” i 

Product Davalopment^ounjw I 

mMit ■poniorad by » an,l /“! 
contact. 

Tho gucccMful . Dppllcnrt 
■no it Id tiave a ' dMrto to 

ISSsriffssst—g 

Sbh, 

SSg^ a !WS5S!S.." , “ w 

lu ^ m rrzV a c ^oD to - ,a ESs.ooo: 

Uenlor Hon lor ^- eC,urBr 
NZS37.0O0 - $47,000. 

For furtliar Information on 

^S«.th* B ° elBt uStva f ral“iSa 

•Aopta ) , 36 Cordon Square. 

sS' 


BOOK 

PUBLISHER 

InvftBB AUTHORS 91^*5# 
tor pitot Icattonon “vbs^ tom^Ailcate- 
DOitea wnsWatga IivdixSing POETRY, 
and NEW AUTWJRS or* watsonw. 

MERUN BOOKS LTD 
Braunton, Dow. EXM 
Tatephono: Braunton (0271) 

LOANS TO SALARIED WOMEN ~~j 

from £30 oranted mme day . 
Salaried Wpmpn’a Poglal 
Loans Ltd.. 173 Regent St,, 

W ) . For written OMOje apply 
01-734 1704. f lflPal ™l 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCE! flOl 
to “aOVooCl. Writ l an urnn an 

u-ttr«jn&eftbi/zn 


Accommodation 

Wanted 


LONDON) coupienaedfurn. ' 

uba taoaj 4aea8B4. H4 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
J... aysllsWe_<»V re^u^t. 
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ifr- i 

{••Hi It: 

! i u '-‘ : T. 
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